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SKETCH XII. 


Manners and CuJIoms^ 

* 

I T has been already obfeivcd, that the 
religion of Brimha inculcates inaniagc 
as a duty; and parents arc fliidly en- 
joined to marry their children before the 
expiration of their eleventh year at latefti 
Polygamy is allowed, but not always prac- 
tifed, unlefs theie be no profpeft of an heir 
by the firft wife j and as it is an objed of 
the lirft confeqUence with the Hindoos to 
leave behind them a reprefentative, who 
maypeifoim the ufual ceremonies for the 
repofe of their fouls, ihould the marrying a 
VoL. II* B fecond 
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fecond -wife, and their facnficcs to Lm- 
gam*, prove ineffeolua), they commonly 
adopt a fon from among thar relations f 

The IBndoos arc fo fcrupulous with re- 
fpcil to the virginity of tlicir bndcs, that 
they marry extremely young, although 
confummation is deferred till the parties 
amv c at the age of puberty , nor w ill they 
marry a perfon with whom thofe f)mp- 
toras hav c already appeared to which the 
fex is fubjeO. InAanccs frequently occur, 
of a man far advanced m life being mar- 
ried to a child of eight or ten years of 
age , and a widow cannot many again, 
c\ cn if the hufhand fliould die, before llic 
has attained an age proper to he admitted 
to Ills bed 

Tlic Hindoo women arc not entitled to 
any inheritance If a man dies Milhout 


• Set SetTcii \ IIL tS-cStiTCiiV 

male 
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male iiruCj lii? foumic (.IcTccikK to bis 
Acloplctl foil ; or if ho ]in$ none, to his 
ncarcfl kinfin'in, wlio is ohlirod in main- 
tain the V. omen aiu! chihhen that belonged 
to, and \»orc maintained by, ih.c dercared* 
And if there diould c\on he no pioj-sert)', 
tliat duty falls upon thofe who enjoy the ^ 
right of inlicrliancc. 

All orphans nic received into the fa-* 
mily of the ncarcfl of kin to ilic dcccafcd’s 
father, who is obliged by the law' to bring 
them up in the fame manner OvS his owm 
childicn, to marr}' the giih, and place the 
fons in the profeffions of their fathcis. 

When an Hindoo has no children of 
his owm, and rcfolves to adopt a child , 
he aflcmblcs his relations and thofe of the 
hoy who is to be adopted. A laigc brafs 
plate is placed on the ilobi, upon which 


^ See Sketch V vol. i pge 13^?. 
B 2 
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the child Hands, alone, if fufiSciently old , 
if not, he IS held hy a Brahmin The 
hulband and wife then lay, with a loud 
voice, “ Having no fon of our own, wc 
“ wilh to adopt the child who is now he- 
“ fore you. — Wc chufe him to be our fon, 
“ and henceforward he has, and is to cn- 
“jo), the lame nght to our fortune, as if 
“ he were really begotten by, and bom 
•• of us , nor is he to expe£l any thing 
•' from his natural parents. In confinna- 
“ tion of which we lhall proceed to make our 
" vows, If you who arc prefent have no- 
“ thing to objefh” A fign of approbation 
being then made by thofe who aflitl at 
the ceremony, the hulband and wife dnnh 
fome water mixed with fartron, and pour 
what remains on tlie child’s feet An at- 
tcftation of the tran&flion is then made 
out, and figned in the prcfence of the 
compan) Should the perfons who have 
adopted the boj hate aficrwards children 
of their ovm, the adopted fon fliH ^ 

1 1 urns 
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tains liis right of inheritance as the elcleft, 
and far from repenting of what they have 
done, they are taught to believe, that this 
favour of the gods is to be aferibed to the 
ftranger whom they had intioduced into 
their houfe. 

The hufbands in general do not receive 
any dower with their wives. But, on the 
contiary, when a girl is demanded of her 
father in marriage, and his confent ob-* 
tained, a prefent is made to him by the 
intended hufband, as a figii that fhe thence- 
forward belongs to him. 

Many inllances, however, occur of a 
rich man chufing a poor relation to marry 
his daughter, when he is at the expence of 
the wedding, and receives him into his 
houfe, or gives him a portion of his for- 
tune. In that cafe, the bridegroom quits, 
with certain formalities, the family of his 

B 3 parents, 
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parents, and enters into, and becomes one 
of that of his father-in law 

The marriage ceremonies arc both te- 
dious and expenfive. Although the match 
be prenoufly agreed on by the parents, the 
father of the hoy goes with much forma- 
lity, and demands the girl for his fon. 
The anfwer is returned with equal ce- 
remony, and many preliminary forms be- 
ing obferved, the day of marriage is fixed 
It is celebrated at the houfe of the bnde 
Bcfidcs the ufual rooms for rcecising m- 
fitors, a large area is covered, and formed 
into a paiiJol, or great temporary ball, 
which IS lined with white linen, or chintr, 
and hung round and decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers The bride and bride- 
groom are feated at one end of it, under 
a kind of canops, with their faces to the 
cafl. The bnde is on the left hand of the 
bndegroom, and a certain number of 

Ilrabmani 
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Brahmans ftand on each fide of them. The 
relations and guefls fit round the room 

on the' floor ", which is fpread wdth new 

* 

mats, covered with carpets, and thefe'^gcne- 
rally likewife coveted with white linem 

A fpot for perfoiming the faciifice is 
marked out in the centre of the roomj 
with flowers diftributed on the floor in va- 
rious figures. If thole who are to be mar- 
ried be of the Viflinou-Bukht, the Brah- 
man who prefides at the ceiemony invokes 
Vifhnou and Letchimy to be propitious to 
them ; 01 , if they be followers of Sheevah, 
he calls upon Sheevah and Gowry. The 
altar is then lighted, and whilfl: the Brah- 
man reads paflages from the facred writ- 
ings, he occafionally throws into the fire 


* Chairs are unknown, but in the pofleflions of 
Europeans , and to have a feat elevated above the 
level of the„ floor, is a mark of diftmdion and fu- 
perionty, 

B 4 
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bits of Cindal wood, benzoin, fugar, and 
other articles. Worfliip is performed to 
Bawaney, to Viflinou, and to Shcevah, 
during which, at certain intervals pointed 
out by the Brahmans, the bndegroom nfes 
fiom his feat, and walks round the place 
of facnfice, attended by the bndc. The 
prmcipal Brahman then calls out to the 
father of the bnde by his name, who, going 
Tip to his daughter, tabes her by the hand, 
and joins it with that of the bndegroom 
then intobing fome of the gods, he calls 
on them to nitncrs, that he gives his daugh- 
ter to be the wafe of fuch a one, naming 
his fon-in-Iaw Tlie Brahman hereupon 
gives the taly *, or gold ornament that mar- 
ried women wear round the neeb, into the 
hand of the bridegroom, by whom it is 
tied round the neck of the bnde, and flic 
IS tlienccfons ard his mamed wife. He 
then fwcars before the nuptial fire, that he 


will 


• Set Srrrcn'tni toUL p ao^ 
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will be careful of, and kind to her: and 
leading her up to one of thofe ftones that 
are ufed for grinding fpices and other in- 
gredients for fome of their victuals, he 
places her hand on it, thereby implying the 
obligation fhe has contiadled of taking care 
of his houfehold concerns. A plate of dry 
rice being brought to the Brahman, he 
mixes it with falfron, and after having 
prayed to the gods, he throws a little on 
the flioulders of the bridegroom and bride. 
Grand proceffions are made thiough the 
town. The young mariied couple fit in 
the fame pallatikeen^ attended by their re- 
lations and friencls, fome in palla?}kcens, 
others on horfes and elephants ; and fo 
gieat is their vanity, that they frequently, 
at fuch ceremonies, borrow or hire num- 
bers of thofe animals. 

The rejoicings laft feveial days. The 
evenings are fpent in difplaying fireworks 
and illuminations, and in feeing dancers, 

who 
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who nccompatiy the dance by fongs fuitable 
to the occafion The whole concludes 
with prefents to the Brahmans and pnn- 
qpal guells, and alms to the poor The 
prefents to the guells generally conlill 
an Jhawls, and pieces of mulhu, or other 
cloths 

The inamage ceremonies arc of courfc 
more or lefs pompous, according to the 
ranh and means of the parties. But all 
pndc themfclvcs on being as fumptuous as 
they can 

When the hndc appears to hate arrived 
at the age of pubert) , various ceremonies 
arc again ufed. TIic parents receive eom- 
phments of congratulation, and the mar- 
nage is confummated 

When Ihe becomes pregnant , when Hic 
paffes the feventh month without accident 
and when Ihc is delivered of her clii 

there 
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there are, at each of thofe epochs, ceremo- 
nies to be perfoimed, and thankfgivings 
made to the gods. 

On the tenth day after the birth of the 
child, the relations are aflembled to affilf 
at the ceremony of giving it a name. The 
Brahmans proceed to examine the planets ; 
and if they be found unfavourable, the ce- 
rembny is deferred, and facrifices per- 
formed to aveit' misfortune. When a fit mo- 
ment is difcovered, they fill as many pots 
with water as there are planets, and per- 
form a facrifice to their honour. They 
then fprinkle the head of the child with 
water taken from the pots ; a Brahman 
gives it fuch a name as he may think the 
beft adapted to the time and circumftances ; 
and the ceremony is concluded with pray- 
ers, prefents to the Brahmans, and alms to 

the poor. ’ 

* 

2 hh is the duty of all mothers to fuclde^ 
their own children, nor can it be diipenfed 
VoL. II. B 6 with 
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•with but in cafe of iScknefi When a boy 
amves at a fit age to receive the firing, 
•which the Hindoos of the three firft cajis 
wear round their bodies, frefli ceremonies 
are performed, and prtfents given to the 
Brahmans 

The ufual education of the boys confifts 
in teaching them to read and write There 
are fchools in all the towns and pnncipal 
villages The raafiers arc Brahmans. The 
place where the bo)s are taught is gene- 
rally a pandaly or room made of beams 
and leases of the palm tree. The boys fit 
on mats on the floor The books are of 
leaves, as ahead) defertbed * Ihofe who 


• See the no e lo page 175, rot 1 SrcTcii Vlt 
M Ziegcntnlg, who made fo gieal a piofieienep 
In the Tamoul or Malabar language, fayi, lhat he 
and hii collcagne M Plnlelau, began 10 team It by 
aitending the inltruftioni pnrtn to the children, and 
wnting m the fand uith ll cir fingcri after tli dtfla 
lion of th naflet j by Mrlneh mcani they leam to 
read ard eetttc at the fame line. 


1 nic. 
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write, hold in the left Iiand the book, and 
in the other a Reel bodkin, with which 
they make a fligiit impie/Tion on the leaf. 
But they frequently begin by making let- 
ters and figures with their finger in fand 
fpread on the floor, and fometimes learn 
to calculate with fmall fliclls ' and pebbles. 
Thofe of the Khatry or Rajah cqft may, 
to a certain degree, be inftrudbed in the 
faiences. 

As all the different profeffions amongfl: 
the Hindoos form as many clafles or' tribes, 
every one learns at home the profeflion he 
belongs to, nor can he quit it for any 
other f . 


See Sketch XI. 

Haudquaquam licet unius ordinis virum alterius 
uxorem deducere, neque exercitmm mutare, ueque 
emm fas eft militem agrum colere, nec philofophari 
artificcm. Z)jo. Sic lib. 11. cap. 10. 

The 
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The girls receive their inftruQion under 
the eye of their parents, which feldom con- 
Cfts in any thing but the duties prcfcribcd 
to them hy theu: religion ' 

While women arc under thofc monthly 
■nCtations that arc peculiar to their fes, 
they quit their hulband s bed, and retire to 
a fcparate apartment, nor do they even 
cat in fociety, until they have bathed and 
pimficd thcmfclvcs. 

Tlic praflicc of burning the dead is al- 
moll univcrfal , and that of the widow 
burning hcrfclf on the funeral pile wth 
the body of her dcceafed hulband Aill 
exiAs It feems to hate been the inten- 
tion of the Mahomedan goicrntncnt to 
difcouragc a praflicc fo fliocking to huma- 
nitj , but the governora of the proiinccs 
arc acculed of basing employed llie preju- 
dice of the Hindoos to gratif) their ava- 

nce. 
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rice, by conniving at it for a fum of 

t 

money. It at prefent prevails moft in tbe 
Mahratta dominions, and in the countries 
of the ancient Rajahs, where inftances of 
the kind aie frequently to be met v\dth, 
particularly in families of high diflindlion. 
In the territories belonging to the Englifli, 
it has eveiy where been oppofed, and 
rarely happens there unlefs it be done fe- 
cretly, or before thofe who may have au- 
thority to prevent it can be fufficiently 
apprized. The law rathei recommends than 
requires it, as it only fays . ‘‘ It is pf'oper 
“ for a woman to burn herfelf with her huf- 
“ band’s corpfe — and future bleflings 
are promifed as a reward for doing fo. 
But in cafe the widow fhould prefer to live, 
fhe is enjoined to 'obferve inviolable chal^ 
tity,, to cut off her hair, and not to wear 
jewels or any other ornament. There aie 
neverthelefs feme particular cafes in which 
it is even forbidden. A woman is not to 
^ ^ burn 
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bum hcrfelf, if fiic be with child , or if 
her hufband died at a diftance from her, 
unlefs the can procure his girdle and tur- 
ban to be placed on the funeral pile The 
intention of fo barbarous a praftice is fuf- 
ficientlp evident , and in all Oriental coun- 
tnes, the fupcnonty and fecunty of the 
hufband, and the prcfcrvation of Ins do- 
mcllic authonty, fecm to have been a mam 
objcfl with Icgiflators 

Sueli 18 the influence of cuftom, and the 
fenfc of fhamc, that a woman of the higheft 
birth, brought up tilth the care and de- 
licacy fuitablc to her ranb, and poITclIing 
that timidity and gendenefs of manners na- 
tural to her fex, and for which the women 
of Hindoflan are fo emincnd) diflinguiflicd, 
will undergo this awful faenfice wnh as 
much fortitude and compofure as crer were 
exhibited by anj hero or philofopher of 
antiquity 


I never 
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I nevei was prefent at fucli a ceiemony, 
but a peifon of my acquaintance, who 
happened to fee one, gave me the following 
defcription of it : 

“ A funeral pile being eredled on a piece 
“ of giound that was confecrated to the 
“ purpofe, the body of the Rajah was 
“ brought from the foit, accompanied by 
‘‘ many Brahmans, and others, and foN 
“ lowed by the widow, attended by rela- 
** tions of both fexes. Being arrived at 
tlie funeral pile, the body was placed on 
“ it, and certain ceiemonies being per- 
“ formed, the widow took leave of hei rela- 
“ tions. She embraced thofe of her own fex ; 
“ took off fome jcv^els that flie wore, and 
“ difliibuted them among them, as the laft 
“ tokens of her affedlion. The women ap- 
“ peared to be gieatly afflidted , fome filently 
“ weeping, and otheis making exceflive la- 
“ mentations. But fhe was perfedtly com- 
“ pofed, fmiled, and endeavoured to comfort 
them. She then advanced to the pile, and 
“ in a folemn mannei walked round it. She 
VoL. ir. C “ flopped j 
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“ flopped , and after contemplating the 
“ corpfe, touched the feet with her hand, and 
“ raifcd It to her forehead, inclining her 
“ body forwards She then fainted the Ipcc- 
“ tators in the fame manner, and with 
“ the afliftancc of the Brahmans mounted 
“ the pile, anil feated herfclf by the fide 
“ of tlie corpfe Some who flood near her 
“ with torches m their hands, fet Are to it, 
" and, as it was compofed of dry wood, 
“ flraw, and other combufliblc materials, 
“ It was inflantly m a (lame The fmohe 
“ was at firfl Co great, tliat I imagine this 
“ unfortunate young viflim rniifl have 
“ been immcduitely fulTocatcd, which, I 
“ own, afiorded me a fort of melancholy 
“ comfort, from the idea that her fufler- 
“ mgs would foon be ended " 

Mr Holwell gnes a scrj particular ac- 
count of a ceremony of the fame kind, 
which 1 fliall infert from his Mjt! t end 
Cofn- genj of tb Go test * 
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“ At five of the clock in the morning 
of the 4th of February 1742-3, died 
“ Rhaarti Chund Pundit, of the Maharatta 
‘‘ tribe, aged twenty- eight years. His 
“ widow (for he had but one wife), aged 
between feventeen and eighteen, as foon 
“ as he expired,' difdaining to* wait the 
term allowed her for reflection, imme- 
diately declared to the Brahmans and 
“ witnefTes prefent her refolution to burn. 
“ As the family was of no finall confider- 
‘‘ ation, all the merchants of Coflimbuzaar, 
“ and her relations, left no arguments un- 
“ eflayed to diflfuade her from it. — Lady 
“ Ruflel, with the tendereft humanity, fent 
“ her feveral meflages to the fame pui- 
“ pofe ; — the infant ftate of her children 
“ (two girls and a boy, the eldefl; not four 
years of age), and the teirors and pain of 
“ the death flie fought, were painted to her 
“ in the ftrongefl; and mofl; lively colouring ; 
“ — flie was deaf to all ; — fhe gratefully 
thanked Lady Ruffel, and fent her word, 

C 2 ’ “ fhe 
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“ (he had nOw nothing to live for, but re- 
“ commended her children to her protcc- 
“ tion When the torments of burning 
“ rverc urged in terrorem to her, the, with 
“ a refolved and calm countenance, put 
“ her finger into the fire, and held it there 
“ a cOnfiderable time, llie tlicn, with one 
“ hand, put fire in the palm of the other, 
“ fpnnUed incenfe on it, and fumigated 
“ the Brahmans The confideration of her 
“ chddren left defiitutc of a parent was 
“ again urged to her — She replied. He that 
“ made them, v/l/ laie eare of them She 
” was at lad given to undcrlland, Ihe 
“ Ihould no: be permitted to bum , thu, 
“ for a Ihort fpace, feemed to giie her 
“ deep alTliflion, but foon rccollcfling her- 
“ fclf, Ihc told them, death was in her 
“ power, and that if flie was not allowed 
“ to bum, according to the principle' of 
“ her r^, Ihc asould fiarac hcrfclf Her 
“ fnend", finding her thus pcremjitorj and 
“ refohed, a-crc cbhgcd at lafl to affent 

“ Tlie 
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“ The body of the deceafed was carried 
down to the water fide, early the fol- 
“ lowing morning ; the widow followed 
“ about ten o’clock, accompanied by thiee 
very principal Brahmans, her children, 
parents, and relations, and a numeious 
“ concourfe of people. 

“The order of leave for her burning 
“ did not arrive from Holfeyn Khan, 
“ Fouzdaar of Morfhadabad, until after 
“ one, and it was then brought by one 
“ of the Soubah’s own officers, who had 
“ orders to fee that ffie buint voluntarily. 
“ The time they waited for the order was 
“ employed in praying with the Brahmans, 
“ and waffiing in the Ganges ; as foon as 
“ it arrived, fhe retired and flayed for the 
“ fpace of half an hour in the midfl of her 
“ female relations, amongfl whom was her 
“ mother ; fhe then divefled herfelf of her 
“ bracelets and other ornaments, and tied 
them in a cloth, which hung like an 

C 3 - “ apion 
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“ apron before her, and waa condufled b7 
“ her femaie relations to one comer of the 
“ pde. On the pde was an arched arbor 
“ formed of dry (bchs, boughs and leases, 
“ open only at one end to admit her en- 
“ trance , in this the body of the dcccafcd 
“ was depofited, his head at the end op- 
“ polite to the opening At the comer of 
“ the pile to which flic had been conduflcd, 
•' the Brahmans liad made a fmall fire, 
“ around which flie and the three Brah» 
“ mans fat for fomc minutes , one of them 
“ gate into her hand a leaf of the bah tree 
■“ (the siood commonly confccrated to 
“ form part of the funeral pile) s\ith fun- 
“ dr) things on it, which flic thrciv into 
“ the fire, one of the others gate her* 
“ fecond leaf, vliich flic held over the 
" flame, wliilfl he dropped three limci 
“fomc gbee * on it, which melted, and 
" fell into the fire (thefe two operation 

* A liU * t'T 

\ c c 
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“ were preparatory fymbols of her ap- 

“ proaching diffolution by fire) ; and 

“ whilft they were performing this, the 

“ third Brahman read to her fome portions 

of the Aughtorrah Bhade , , and afked 

‘‘ her fome queftions, to which fhe an- 

“ fwered with a Ready and ferene conn- 

“ tenance ; but the noife was fo great we 

“ could not underftand what flie faid, al- 

“ though we were within a yaid of her, 

“ Thefe over, fhe was 'led with great 

“ folemnity three times round the pile, the 

“ Brahmans reading before her ; when fhe 
« 

came the third time to the fmall fire, fhe 
“ flopped, took her lings off her toes and 
“ fingers, and put them to her other or- 
‘‘ naraents : here fhe took a folemn 
“ majeflic leave of her children, parents, 
and relations ; after which, one of the 
Brahmans dipped a large wick of cotton 
in fome ghee, and gave it ready lighted 


' “ into 


^ Fed. See Sketch V, page 128, 

■ C4 
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“„jnto her hand, and led her to the open 
“ fide of the arhor , there all the Brah- 
“ mans fell at her feet After Ihc had 
“ blcficd them, they retired weeping By 
“ two fteps file afeended the pile, and cn- 
“ tered the arbor , on her entrance (he 
“ made a profound rexerence at the feet 
“ of the dcceafed, and advanced and feated 
“ herfelf by his head, flie looked, in filent 
“ meditation, on his face, for the fpacc 
“ of a minute, then fet fire to the arbor 
“ m three places, obfcning that Ihe 
“ had fet fire to leeward, and that the 
“ flames blew from her, (he rofe and fet 
“ fire to windward, and refumed her fla- 
“ tion Enfign Daniel with his cane fcpi- 
“ rated the grafs and leases on the wind- 
“ ward fide, b) which means we had a 
“ dillinifi Slew of her as Ihc fat With 
“ what a dignit) and undaunted countc- 
“ nance flic fet fire to the pile the Ufi 
“ time, and afilimcd her feat, can onl) be 
“ conccivoJ, for s o-Js cannot consei a 

• j,l> 
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juft idea of her. The pile being of com- 
“ buftible matteis, the fupporters of the 
“ roof weie prefently confumed, and it 
“ tumbled upon her.” 

Bernier, among other inftances of fimi- 
lar facrifices, gives the following very le- 
markable one : 

‘‘ Dans le terns que je paffai de la ville 
“ d’Amedabad a Agra par deffus les teires 
” des Rajas qui font dans ces quartiers la, 
“ on nous donna nouvelles dans une hour- 
“ gade, ou fe repofoit la caravane a I’om- 
“ bre en attendant la fraicbeur de foir pour 
partir, qu’une femme s’en alloit a I’heure 
meme fe bruler avec le corps ^e fon mari. 
Je ma levai incontinent et m’pn allai tout 
“ courant fur le bord d’un grand refervoir 
“ d’eau ou fe devoit faire I’adtion. Je vis 
“ en bas dans ce refervoir, qui etoit prefque 
“ a fee, une grande foffe pleine de bois, 
un corps mort etendu deftus, une femme, 

qui 
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“ qni de lorn me parut aflez bien faitc, 
“ affife fur ce mcme bucher, quatre ou cinq 
“ Brahmenj qut y mettoicnt Ic feu de tons 
“ cotes, anq femmes de mediocre age ct 
“ alTez bien vetues qui fe tcnoient par la 
“ main en ebantant ct cn danfant a I’entour 
“ de la folTc, ct unc grande foulc de mondc, 
“ d’hommes et de femmes qui rcgardoicnt 
“ La bucher fut incontinent tout cn feu, 
< “ pareeque on aroit jette deffus quantite 

“ d’huile et dc beurre, ct je ns dans cc terns 
“ au travers des flammcs, que Ic feu fe 
“ prenoit au'c habits de b femme, qut 
“ etoicnt frottcc d’huille dc fcntcur melee 
“ arce dc la poudre dc fantaus et du fafran 
” Jc \is tout ccla, ct nc rcmarquai point, 
“ que la femme s’lnquictat ct fe toutraentat 
“ cn aucunc fajon , Ion difoit mcme juf- 
“ qtics b qu on Im aioit entendu prononcer 
“ arcc bcauctnip dc force cci dcue parole', 
” ctry, ilcax, pour donner h entendre, 

“ fmvant certains fentimcnts particubcrs et 
“ poj'ubi c, d.ns b Me cmpr)cofc, que 

*' c clou 
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c’etoit pour la cinquieme fois qu’elle fe 
“ bruloit avec fon meme marl, et qu’il n’en 
‘‘ reftoit plus que deux pour la perfedion; 
“ comme fi elle eut eu alors cette remi- 
nifcence ou quelque efprlt prophetique. 
“ Ce ne fiit pas la la fin de cette infernale 
“ tragedie. Je croyois que ce n’etoit que 
“ par ceremonie que ces cinq femmes chan- 
“ toient en danfoient a I’entour de la fofle ; 
“ mais je fus bien etonne lorfque la flamme 
“ s’etant prife aux habits d’une entr’elles, 
qu’elle fe lailTa aller la tete la piemiere 
‘‘ dans la foffe, et qu’enfuite une autre ac- 
“ cablee de la flamme et de la fumte, en fit 
autant que la premiere ; mon etonne- 
“ ment redoublant par apres, quand je vis 
“ que les trois qui reflioient fe reprirent par 
“ la main, continuerent le branle fans s’ef- 
“ flayer, et qu’enfin les unes apies les au- 
“ tres, elles fe precipiterent dans le feu, 
“ comme avoient fait leurs compagnes. II 
m’ennuyoit bien de ce que je ne favois ce 
que cela vouloit dire, mais j’appris in- 
2 “ continent 
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“ continent que c’etoicnt cinq cfclaves qu! 
“ VO} ant que leur maitrcfTc etoit cvtremc- 
“ ment afBigce de la maladic de fon man, 
“ ct qu’elle lui aioit promis de nc lui 
“ point furvivrc, ct dc fc trulcr avee Im, 
” fe lailTcrent autTi toucher dc companion, 
“ ct de tendrelTe envers cette maitrcITc, ct 
“ s’engagerent de parole de la fuivrc dans 
“fa rcfolution, et dc fc brulcr ascc die 
“ Plufieurs perfonnes alors que jc confultois 
“ fur cc brulcmcnt dcs femmes a\ ec le corps 
“ de leurs mans, me soulurcnt perfuader 
“ que cc qu'cllcs cn faifoicnt n ctoit que 
“ par aniitic qu dies avoicnt cue pour cut 
“ Mail j’ai bien rcconnu dcpuis, que co 
“ n’ctoit qu’un clTct de 1 opinion, dc la 
“ prevention, dc la coutumc, ct que Ics 
“ meres, infatuccs dtslcur jeuneffe dc cette 
“ fiipcrdition, comme d'linc diofc Ires 
“ \crtucufc, tres louabic, ct iricvilablc a 
“ unc femme d lionncur, cn infaiuoiciu dc 
“ mcme I cfprit de Iciirs fillcs dc Icurtcndrc 
“jeundTe, qiioiqu'au fond cc nail jiman 
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etc qu’un artifice des hommes, pour 
s’affLijctir davantage leurs femmes 

Two Englifli officers, who were in the 
fervice of the ?sfabob of Arcot, being pre- 
fent at one of thefe ceremonies in the 
province of Tanjour, were fo affe^ed by 
it, that they drew their fwords and refeued 
the woman. But although ffie was im- 
mediately reftored to her lelations, and it 
clearly appeared that they had not ufed any 
kind of liberty with her, nor had any other 
motive for what they did but the fudden 
impulfe of humanity ; the Brahmans po- 
fidvely rejected her felicitations for per- 
miffion to burn herfelf afterwards ; faying, 
fhe was polluted, and had loft the virtues 
of her cqfi. To fatlsfy them for the infulr, 
the officeis were put under an an eft, and 
afterwards fent to ferve in a diSerent part 
of the country. 


* See Bernier, vol. ii. page iii. i2moecIit. d’Am- 
lierdam, 1725. 


A Rajah, 
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A Rajah, in one of thofe provinces that 
arc under the dominion of the Enghlh, 
being dangeroufly ill. It was privately com- 
municated to the perfon who commanded 
in the province, that his wife, in cafe of his 
death, intended to bum hcrfclf With his 
body The Rajah had an onlj child, a 
hoy of about five years of age. Tlic Eu- 
ropean commandant difpatched a naUve of 
dillinQion, in whom he had confidence, 
with niftruftlons, if the Rajah died, to 
reprefent to his widow the danger to which 
her fon mud be expofed, if left to the 
doubtful care of ambiUous relations, who 
had often attempted to dillurb even tlic 
peace of his father that to live for his 
fal e, would be yielding an unnatural and 
imaginary dutj to one natural and im- 
portant , and that by difeharging the 
ofilcc of a tender and prudent mother, llic 
would bed prove her afieflion and rcfpefl 
for the memor) of her deccafed hudiand 
lie was hhcwifi; defired to fignifj to the 

Urahmani, 
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Brnlimans, that fiiould they attempt to pro^ 
cccd to the ceremony, an ofiiccr, who com* 
inandcd .a neighbouring garrifon, had orders 
to prevent it. The fcai of fomc public a£i: 
of violence prevailed \\itli the pricfls, and 
not the arguments; \%ith \’ihich, on the 
contrar)', they were highly oflendcd, and 
fi:\ cn aifeded to treat them with much con- 
tempt. The Rajah died, and the widow, 
being a woman of fenfe and merit, was 
afterwards of infinite life to her fon. 
Having thus a claim to the protection and 
good offices of the peifon who, it may be 
faid, had forced her to live, flic, through 
his means, enjoyed a degree of refpeCt and 
confideration, which, according to the cuf* 
tom of the countiy, flic mufl: otherwife 
have loft. She obtained from him feveral 
marks of indulgence for her fon, and in 
one of her letters flie expiefied herfelf to 
the following effect ; 


‘‘ \Vhen 
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“ When you recoiled that I am lug 
“ mother, and that you prevailed on me to 
“ diflionour m) fcif for his fahe, you will 
“ ceafe to be offended at m) foliating this 
“ favour for him You forced a duty on 
“ me, avhich does not belong to our fev* 

*' if 1 fail m the execution of it, 1 fhall he 
“ the reproacli of all i\ho arc allied to me, 
" if I fucceed, and this country Counlh, 
“ my offence may be forgotten — ni) hap- 
“ pincfs therefore depends on you , on 

mine, depends that of man) — confidcr 
“ this, and determine ” 

The Hindoos fometimcs ered a chapel 
on the fpot where one of tlicfc facnficcs has 
been performed , both on account of the 
foul of the deccafed, and as a tropli) of her 
virtue 

I remember to haic feen one of ibefe 
places, wlicre the fpot on which the funeral 


pdc 


• Jlcinir, tUc 
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pile had been erc<n:cd was inclofod, and 
covered bamboos, foimcd into a kind 
of bowci, planted with lloueiing creepers. 
The infidc was fel round wall Howcis, and 
at one end ilicic was an image. 

Diodorus Siculus gives a remarkable in- 
ftance of a young Indian princefb that 
burnt hcrfclf with the body of her hulband, 
who was killed while commanding the 
Indian troops that aflifted Antigonus againR 
Eumenes. 

The funeral obfequies arc always per-* 
foimed at night, generally within twenty- 
four hours after deceafe ; and the heat of 
the climate renders it ncceffary not to delay 
them. As foon as a perfon dies, advice is fent 
to all the relations, and thofe who live in the 
neighbourhood repair to thehoufe, to condole 
with the family, and attend the funeral. A 
Brahman prefides over the ceremony, and 
all the kinfmen who are to aflifl; at it fliave 

VoL* ir. D ' and 
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and wafli themfelves. The Brahman hav- 
ing hkervife performed his ablutions, blefles 
and punfies the houfc, fpnnkling it with 
confccratcd nater The pnnapal relation, 
or mourner, addreffing himfelf to the dead, 
calls out his name, and, with thofc prefent, 
joins the Brahman in praying the gods to 
be favourable to him The prayer being 
ended, they perform a kind of facnficc with 
a fire made of the facred grafs, hoai, into 
■which they throw incenfc and the aflics of 
burnt cow-dung The Brahman again re- 
peats fcvcral praj exs , a barber (haves the 
dcccafcd, and pares Ins nails, after which 
the arnilants wa(h the body, rub it wiih 
the dud of fandal wood, paint on ihc fore- 
head the mark of the cajt, and cover it 
with a clean robe It is then placed on a 
palankeen, adorned with lloi ers , and, pre- 
ceded by j erfons v-ith large trumpcti, and 
Ittr-Uri, or fmall drumi, it is carried to 
the ground dcAincd for the p rformance of 
the funeral rite, which is jlwajs at fo-i c 
T ddbrec 
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Ulftancc from the towns. Tiie iclations 
and friends follow it, and wlicn tlic pro- 
ceffion arrives near to tlic funeral pile, the 
corpfc is put down, and a facrificc is per- 
formed to the aerial fpirits, or genii of the 
place. After the body has been examined, 
to fee if there be any figns of life, it is 
placed on the pile, and one of the relations, 
having a torch given to him by a Brahman, 
fets fire to it with his back turned towards 
the corpfe. The others affifl in lighting 
it; fome* are etnployed in burning per- 
fumes ; and all make lamentations, or re- 
peat prayers, accompanied by the tam-tams 
and other inftruments. A facrifice is af- 
terwards performed to the manes of the 
deceafed, which is repeated on the fame 
fpot for feveral days fucceflively. When 
the pile is burnt out, they fprinkle the 
afhes with milk and confecrated water. The 
bones are gathered up with great cafe, and 
put into an earthen vafe, which is kept 
until an opportiinify be found of throwing 

B 2 it. 
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It, if pofEble, into the Ganges, or, if that 
be at too great a difbincc, into fome other 
facred riier 

Many believe that fome fouls arc fent back 
to the fpot where their bodies were burnt, 
or where their aflics arc preferred, to ivait 
there until the new bodies they arc dehincd 
to occupy, be ready for their reception 
This appears to correfpond with an opi- 
nion of Plato, which, with many other 
tenets of that philofophcr, was adopted by 
the early Chnflians and an ordinance of 
the Romifli church is flill cMant, prohi- 
biting having lights or making merriments 
m church yards at night, Icfl tbej fhould 
difturb the fouls that might come thither 

It mud have been obfened, that the dc- 
ikriptions I have given of the ccrcmomcs at- 
tending the mamages and funcrali of the 
Hindoo’, arc confiiicel to thofc of pcrforn 
of opulence or rank, people of inferior 

fo tunc 
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fortune naturally proportion their expence 
to their fituation and means. 

Some Hindoos, though few, bury the 
dead ; and it is faid that among thefe it 
is the duty of the widow to bury herfelf 
with the body of her huiband. The re- 
ligious ceremonies being performed, {he 
defcends into ‘the grave with him, and 
taking the body in. her arms, is with it 
covered with the earth. I cannot recoiled, 
in the countries in which I have been, to 
have heard of more than two inftances of 
this horrid ceremony 

Notwith- 


* Bemier, after fpeaking of women wlio burn them- 
felves, fays Ce font certamement des cbofes bien 
baibares et bien cruelles ; mais ce que font les 
Brahmens d^ns quelques endroits des Indes eft bien 
autant ou plus. Car, au lieu de bruler ces femmes, 
“ qui veulent mounr apres la mort de ieur mans, ds 
les enterrentpeu a peutoutes vives, jufqu’a lagoige, 

D 3 Qt 
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Notwu|i(landing the extreme heat of 
the climate in the fouthem parts of Hiii- 
doftan, and the generally delicate conllitit- 
tions of the natives, many examples arc to 
be found of estrqordinary longeviti, both 
among the Mahomedans and Hindoos 
Aurengzebe, after all the fatigues he 
had undergone, died at the age of go, 
rctaimng his fortitude and other mental 
faculties to the Ia(l the celebrated Nizam 
alMuIkdiedat the age of 104 and Lit 
Croze mentions an inflance of a Hindoo, 
who was conicrtcd to ChnAianity at Tana, 
at 139, an age fo much bejond the or- 
dinarj race of mortals in an) country, that 
I am inclined to entertain doubts of the 
corrcQncfs of tile raiflionar), though it is 
pofilnely aflerted 


ct pun tool iTun coop fc jettmt tleux oj itrii tlcf 
*' fcl, loin torflcot Ic CO I, cl !ci actocnl (TctcolUr ** 
S clilcvifc\ Ota D Uon, cti |6<5S» tome L 

pijc i.c. II" Ai^Jtrrh-^ 

Tlic 
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Tlie Hindoos are naturally cheerful, and 
aie fond of converfation, of play, and of 
fports. They will fpend almoft the whole 
night in feeing dancing, and hearing mufic; 
yet none dance but the women, whofe pio- 
feffion It is, and who devote themfelves to 
the pleafurc and amufement of the public. 

They are neveithclefs extremely fobei ; 
they eat only twice a day, in the morning 
and evening. It has been already obfei ved, 
that none of the four caflszxQ allowed to tafte 
any intoxicating liquor 5 and even thofe who 
may eat meat, areadvifed to do it fparingly. 

Their food is piepared in earthen pots : 
inftead of plates and dilhes, they ufe broad 
leaves, generally of the palm or plantain 
tree, neatly fewn together with a blade of 
dry grafs, and which are thrown away, and 
lenewed, at every meal. Like the inhabi- 
tants of moft eaftern countries, they ufe 
neither forks nor fpoons, but Only the fin- 

D 4 gers 
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gers of tbc nght hand, and arc fcmpuloun) 
nice in waflnng both before and after mcal^ 
The left hand is referved for fuch ofliccs at 
arc judged to be uncleanlj- 

'With them modes and fafliions arc un- 
known, and their dreftbs, like their cuf- 
toms, arc the fame to da) that they were, 
1 fuppofe, at the beginning of the Kal)- 
Youg 

Almoft all the Hindoos ftia\e the head, 
except a lock on the back part of it, which 
IS covered by their turbans , and they hke- 
wifc (have their beards, leaving oiil) ftnall 
whifkcrs, which they prcfcnc \ ith ncat- 
nefs and care * 

Tlie Brahmans who olliciatc at the tem- 
ples gencrall) go with their heads uncover- 


• The ^ afhmh ini, ! o»oct an J a fr«r i ai, l<c 
iLcirbc ri!» fttnr s'-si-laccu;-’ cfhc' jIc-c 
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ed, and the upper part of the body naked. 
The Zennar"^, or facred firing, is hung 
round the body from the left flioulder; a 
piece of white cotton cloth is wrapped 
round the loins, which defcends under the 
knee, but lower on the left fide than on the 
other ; and in cold weather, they fometimes 
cover their bodies with a fhawl, and their 
heads with a red cap. 

The Khatries, and in general thofe who 
inhabit the country and villages, wear a 
piece of cotton cloth wrapped round the 
loins as above defcribed ; another piece of 
finer cloth, generally muflin, is thrown 


* The Zennar is made of a particular kind of pe- 
lennial cotton called Nerma It is compofed of a cei- 
tain number of tlireads of a fixed length the Zennar 
worn by the Khatries has fewer threads than that worn 
by the Brahmans, and that worn by the Bhyfe fewer 
than that worn by the iCiatnes , but thofe of the Soo- 
dracaft are excluded from this diftmdlion, none of 
thent being permitted to wear it. 


over 
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over the left Ihoulder, and hangs round the 
body, fomething in the manner of a High- 
lander’s plaid, a piece of clear mullin, 
almoft in the fliape of a handkerchief, is 
wrapped very ncatlj round the head In 
the ears, which arc alwajs evgofed, all the 
Hindoos wear large gold nngs, ornament- 
ed, according to their taftc, or means, with 
diamonds, rubies, or other precious Hones. 

Some, inftead of the cloth hung over 
the Ihoulder, wear a Jama *, or long muf- 
lin robe, neatly lhaped to the upper part of 
the body, falling very full from thence, 
and extending fo low as almoft enlircl) to 
cover the feet A mullin fafti is wrapped 
round the waift, the ends of which arc 
gencrallj ornamented vnth a worked bor- 
der and fringe 


• rhe wcjf a tFit » 

by ctcGVi mcT in!tic^«n i'"* f *-• cf l' 
trcjft i 3rd llui cf tbr rn 0 c I ft 
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Peifons of higH rank fometimes wear 
above the Jama a fhort clofe veft of fine 
worked mufiin, or filk brocaded with final! 
gold or filver flowers; and in the cool 
feafon, of ihawl. On days of ceiemony 
and rejoicing, they wear lich bracelets on 
their arms, jewels on their turbans, and 
ilrings of peails round their necks, hanging 
down upon the breaft. On their feet they 
wear flippers of fine woollen cloth, or vel- 
vet, which frequently are embroidered with 
gold or filver; and thofe of princes, at great 
ceremonies, even with precious ilones 


Corpora ufque pedes carbafo velant , foleis pedes^ 
capita Imteis vmcmnt, lapilh ex auribus pendent; 
^rachia quoque et lacertos auro colunt, quibus inter 
populares aut nobilitas aut opes eminent. Cur. 

/ 8. cap 9 Cum fubito patefadla porta, rex Indus cum 
duobus adultis filiis occurrit, multum inter omnes 
barbaros eminens corporis fpecie. Veftis erat auro pur- 
puraque diftin6la, quae etiara crura velabat. aureis 
foleis inferueiat gemmas lacerti quoque et brachia 
margaritis ornata erant. Pendebant ex auribus infignes 
candore et magmtudme lapilli. , 

Cut. /. 9. cap. I, 

The 
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The lower dafles fcldom wear an) thing 
but a turban on their heads, a piece of 
coarfc eotton doth round their middle, and 
inftead of flippers ufe fandals 

The flippers arc conflantlp put ofT on 
going into an apartment, and left at tlie 
entrance, orgnen to an attendant, nor is 
It poflTiblc but the) mull be flioel ed at the 
ufual pradiec of Europeans, in walking 
with their (hoes on the dean linen doth or 
carpets on which the) flt, and occafionall) 
he down But to this, as to other encroach- 
ments on their cufloms, the) paticntl) fub- 
mit, and caen avithout an) appearance 
of ill humour 

The drefs of the women aancs a little, 
but not matcnall) , and the diflindion, as 
among the men, confifls chiell) in the 
fincncfs of the cloth, and the number and 
a-aluc of tbcir jewels Tlic) m general 
wear a dofe jacket, winch onlj extends 

down- 
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downwards to cover the breafts, but com- 
pletely fhews their foim. It has tight fleeves, 
that reach about half way from the fhoulder 
to the elbow ; and a narrow border round 
all the edges, painted or embroidered in 
different colours. A piece of white cotton 
cloth, wrapped feveial times round the 
loins, and falling down over the legs 
almoft to the ankle on one fide, but not 
quite fo low on the other, ferves as a pet- 
ticoat. A wide piece of muflm is thrown 
over the left fhoulder, which, palling under 
the right arm, is crofled round the mid- 
dle, and being faftened by tucking part of 
it under the piece of cloth that is wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. 
They fometimes lift one end of this piece of 
mullin, and fpread it over the head, to 
ferve as a hood or veil. The hair is com- 
monly rolled up into a knot, or bunch, to- 
wards the back of the head, which is faftened 
with a gold bodkin ; it is ornamented with 
jewels; and fome have curls that hang be- 
fore 
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foTi dnd behind the cars. They tveaf 
bracelets on their arms, rings in their carS) 
on their fingers, their ankles, and toes, and 
fometimes a fmall nng on one fide of the 
notlnl 

In Kaflimire they wear a jacket like 
other Hindoo women, a petticoat with a 
painted border, the hair plaited and hang- 
ing down behind, and a mufiin veil, that 
covers the head, and falls down below the 
middle ^ 

The Hindoos arc averfe to many of 
thofc aecomplithracnts in women that arc 
fo jullly admired by Ltiropcans The) Ay, 
they would be injunous to that fimplicny 
of manners, and decorum of bchatiour, 
which are rcqulfitc to render them eAimablc 
in their families that, by too much cn- 


• Sir rcrrcT 
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gaging the mind, they would lead their 
attention away from their children and huf- 
band, and give them a difrelilh to thofe 
cares to which they think Providence has 
defigned them : and, as they ftridly ad- 
here to this opinion, there are few Hindoo 
women to be found who can either read or 
write. 

But the dancing women, who are the 
votaries of pleafuie, are taught every qua- 
lification which they imagine may tend to 
captivate and entertain the other fex. They 
compofe a feparate clafs, live under the 
protection of government, and according to 
their own particular rules. 

In the code of Gentoo laws and cuftoms 
it is faid : “ If a dancing girl commit a 
crime that renders her property liable to 
“ confifcatioUjthe magiftiate flrall confifeata 
“ all her effeCts, except her clothes, jewels, 
and dwelling. In the' fame manner, to 

“ a foldier 
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“ a foldier fliall be left hts implements of 
“ vrar , and to a man exercifing anj- pro- 
“ felEon, the implements of that profef- 
“ fion fhall be exempted from the confi/ca- 
“ tion of the reft of his property ” 

The daneing tvomcn eat meat of any 
hind, except beef They e\cn dnnh fpiritu- 
ous liquors, v.hich perhaps mayhaielcd 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander 
to imagine that the other Hindoos did the 
bme 

Tflicy appear in a vanetj of dreftes Bc- 
fidc thofe that ha\c been ahead) mention- 
ed, they fometimcs wear trovvfcrs, like the 
Pcrfians, a Jama of w oiled mullin, or 
gold or filler tiftuc, the hair plaited and 
hanging down behind, with fpiral curb on 
each fide of the face, and to the gold or 
filler nngs on the anUcs, in fomc of that 
dances the) attach fmall hell of the fame 
mctali. Tlie figures of the Ihcchanter, 

llu 
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that are to be met with in antique paintings 
and has reliefs, may ferve as exadt repre- 
fentations of fome of the dancing women 
in Hindoftan. 

No religious ceremony, 01 feftlval of any 
kind, is thought to be performed v/ith re- 
quifite order and magnificence, imlefs ac- 
companied by dancing ; and every temple 
has a fet of dancers belonging to it, which 
is more or lefs numerous, accoiding to the 
fize and wealth of the temple. In their early 
infancy, the dancers are dedicated to its 
fcrvice with religious folemnity, and from its 
revenue they are maintained and brought up. 
The women are taught mufic and dancing, 
and not unfrequently to read and write. 
The dancers are excluded from marriage; — 
iheir daughters follow the footfteps of their 
mothers, and the fons are taught to play on 
various mufical inftruments. 

In a country of fuch vaft extent of lati- 
tude, the complexion as well as the phyfical 
VoL. II. . E 


con- 
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conftruflion of the people mull be liable to 
confiderablc vanauon , thofe m the north- 
ern, being more fair and robuft than thofe 
m the fouthem, pro\inces But the 
Hindoo women, in general, arc finelp 
lhaped, gentle in their manners, and have 
fomething foft and mufical in their 
voices * ' 


All 


• Mr FordcT, in h»$ letter from Kaftmirc, tJateiim 
April 1783, fp«iingof the tromen, fays 

** They have a bright olrre eomptcilon, fine fca 
** tnrM and arc dcUotcly flijpeil nicrc it a plcafing 
<* fixcJom in their minnctJ, wuhoui any tmJency to 
«« Immodcfty, i»hich feemt tlie rtfuli of that confi 
“ dmec r*hicU the IfinJco Imlbatitit m gencrjl rr 
pofe m their wim ** 

Robenfon fxyi (p 34 m note u to lie 
Aj cnJii)i “ rhccvnomif fecla Imp vomen an I 
** the fin Antfi »iih which tl yarcccmflncJ ii Lie 
*' vif fupp fed 10 have b*en inttrslu c 1 hy l' la 
»* h^nr ’jri " Ar I aft-tTvardt, ‘ Ilai w! c I r " 

• ‘ tl- n 1' i) fcoii It i» pn?p<f I I > c' fm’* 

<• 0 a , ffcn 1 pa Stfi'^J, x' 11 Kif ^ to 
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All Hindoo families arc govcinecl by the 
male fenior, to '^vhoin gicat icTpcG; is 
lliown ; nor will a foil fit clown in ihc pic- 


thml., tlint, in the ngc of Alc\aiulcr (lie Gicnt, \ro- 
men in Iniln ^'iCIC ginrdctl \Mih the fame jealous 
“ attention ns rt pi efent. U'l'cn ihc > pijr.nSy fays he 
(cop) ing hleg'in.hent.s), y^/ c:j{ t/fen a ptihhc hti/iif 
ihep are acccVipntittd ly a utnnhc) of ihiir ivomtn ^ but, 
** ahug the read tti ivhich they ii avcly f opes a) c Jlrctched on 
each ftdcf and if any man appicach near to thetU) he is 
vflauily put to death'' But it fhould be remembered 
tliat Megafthcncs is allowed to be the moft fabulous 
of ^vntc^s. It is very probable, that guards were tlicn 
flationed to keep off the multitude, as they arc now ; 
and that die imagination of Mcgaflhenes lias added the 
ropes along die road, and the punifliment of dcadi, to 
thofe who came within them. But as far as my own 
knowledge and inquiries extend, I have never found 
that the Hindoo women were debarred the fociety of 
the men' and, though diey may hide themfelves fiom 
the fight of rude intruding foreigners, they, even 
among the Brahmans, m their families, mingle fieely 
with thofe of the other fex. 

E2 
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fence of his father, until commanded by 
him fo to do ^ 

The houfes of the Hindoos arc generally 
meaner than might be expeded, in a coun- 
try where ufeful and ornamental architec- 
ture has made fo great progrefs, and with 
an ingenious people who arc fond of cafe, 
picafurc, and oftentauon But the con- 
llant warmth of the climate, which in 
chues them to feck the air under porticos, 
or the rtiadc of tree', may, perhaps, make 
them Icfs attentwe to the internal con\c- 
nicncc and elegance of their houfes In 
the foulhern parts of India, even ihofc of 
perfons of rank and wealth, though large, 
arc but of a mean appearance Tor the 


• ''If roTAcT o fcnrCJ, T1 at in i!» coarfcoflu* rtf 
ftJcncc tn IntltJj ai- ! an c uith HirJ n 

I c nc^cT Incw an nAance rf UtrtfO anJufifuIr f» u 
parcnii, foil! cb 1 can JuJ t'lc uAit njr c' ny 
OTncxn^ti rcc 

faU 
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fake of coolnefs, and to avoid the tiouble 
of flairs, they aie generally but of one 
ftory. On the outfide of the houfe, and on 
each fide of the door, is a narrow 'oii'anda^ 
or galleiy, covered by the flope of the roof, 
which proje£ls over it, and which, as far 
as the galleiy extends, is fupported by buck 
or wooden pillais. The floor of the gallery 
is raifed about thirty inches above the level 
of the ftreet; and Pcons^ and beareis of 
palankeens^ are generally found fitting and 
lying down there. The entrance leads in- 
to a court, part of which is alfo furiounded 
by a galleiy like that without. On one fide 
of the court, there is a large room, on a level 
with the floor of th^ gallery, and open in 
front, which is fpread wnth mats and car- 
pets, and thefe again covered with white 
cotton cloth. Here the mafler of the houfe 
leceives vifits, and tranfaTs his bufmefs. 
The entrances from this couit to the pii- 
vate apartments and offices, ai*e by very 
fraall doors. The houfes may be more or 

E 3 lefs 
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kfs eitcnfite, may have one or more conns 
or public rooms , but thej arc commonly 
built on a plan fimilar to that I have dc- 
fenbed In the northern part of Hindo- 
ftan, hotTc\er, houfo of nro and three flo- 
rics are very frequent, md ruins of palaces 
arc to be met with over all the countiy , 
avhich announce the fpicndor and magnifi- 
cence of Its ancient princes 

In the code of Gentoo laws, we find a 
prohibiuon of the ufc of fire-arms , which, 
at the tranflator obftrves, in records of fuch 
unfathomable antiquity, mull caufe a con- 
fidcrable degree of furpnfc Tlie word in 
Sanlhnt is njlcf, or weapons of lire, 
and mention is alfo made of J! ct rjny, or 
the weapon that I dis a hundred men at 
once, which is Iranllatcd rurrer flic 
Tooran Saflra * afenbes the inxeniion of 
tbrfc dcHruflisc engines to iheartih llacll - 


• Set f etc' t tr, r‘„' • t 


soolcrma, 
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Yookerma, or Vifvacarma, who, according 
to Sir William Jones, is the Vulcan of the 
Hindoos, and is faid to have forged all the 
weapons for the' war that was maintained 
in the Sutty Youg between Dewta and 
Aflbor, or the good and evil fpirits. 

It is certain, that even in thofe parts of 
Hindoftan that never were frequented either 
by Mahomedans or Europeans, we have 
met with rockets, a weapon which the na- 
tives almoft univerfally employ in war. 
The rocket conhfts of a tube of iron, about 
eight inches long, and an inch and a half 
in diameter, clofed at one end It is 
filled in the fame manner as an ordinary 
fky- rocket, and faftened towards the end of 
a piece of bamboo, fcarcely as thick as a 
walking cane, and about four feet long, 
which is pointed with iron. At the op- 

I 

polite end of the tube from the iron point. 


See the title-page, vol. 11, 
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or that towards the head of the fhaft, 15 
the match The man who ufes it, points 
the end of the fliaft that 15 fiiod tsith iron, 
to tlic ohjcdl to which he means to diredt 
It , and, fctting fire to the match, it goes 
off with great \cIocit) By tlic irrcgtilanty 
of Its motion, it is diflicult to be asoidcd, 
and fomctimcs aflswith confidcrablc elTcfl, 
efpccially among ca\alr) 

Fire balls, or blue lights, employed m 
beficgcd places in the night, to obferve the 
mo ions of befiegers, arc, I bchcir, to be 
found in cscry part of Hindoflan, and m 
greater pcrfcfliun than any that arc made 
in Europe lire worhs feem to ha\e 
been a pnncijial article of aniufcmcnt \ itli 
the Hindoos from the carlitli time', and 
are confbiitlj ufcJ on occafions of re- 
joicing 

I w oil’d not, however, venture prfitivcl) 
to affirm, tli.l gunpowder, granulated o' 

eaaflly 
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cxacflly lucli ns is made at prefent, was 
known to tlic Hindoos bcfouc it was dif- 
co\crrd by the Eiiiopcans. Ikit it ieems 
c\ ident that they knew, much cii.ici llian 
we did, a compofii.on that porkSed home 
of its qualities, and gave bodies a piojcc- 
tilc motion. Had they received the dlf- 
covery of it fiom fliangcis, tlicy would 
have leccived at the f.ime time the weapons 
with \\ltich it is employed; and, in that 
cafe, would not have had lecourfe to the 
lefs ingenious invention of the rocket; 
though, being accu homed to this weapon, 
they may hill continue to ufe it. 

The Jljet-agny I confefs I am at a lofs 
to account for, unlefs it mean thofe cavi- 
ties that have been found in fome of their 
fortrelfes, hev/n in the folid rocks, and 
formed to a certain elevation, for the pur- 
pofe of throwing hones on befiegers, in the 
manner that fhells are thrown from mor- 
tals. 

A com- 
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A corapofition of a Cmilar kind ■with 
gunpowder, rvas found in ufc among the 
Chmefe. Some have pretended, that the 
art of making it was communicated to 
them by Europeans, which has been con- 
futed by others, who allege that it was 
invented by themfclvc^ But there arc fc- 
vcral rcafonsto induce me to behese, that 
the people of Pegu, Siam, and China, re- 
ceived many of their improvements from 
HindoAan 

Though chariot-, of war arc no longer 
ufed, they arc frequently mentioned in 
tlicir anaent writings “ Tlic horfe, 
“ chanois, elephants, and infantry, are 
“ in Sinlknt called, /fc four mctrltrs 
" cj" on amjjr * On caeh (lank, the 
“ horfe , on the two flanks of the horfe. 


• Mr watiri 


“ ihe 
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“ tlic cliaiioti^j on the two flanks of the 
“ cluariots, the elephants, 

In the fame article of tlie Hindoo laus, 
b} V hich i'lrc-aiins and poifoned weapons 
arc foibiddcn, it is alfo fiid . “ Koi fliall 
“ he (incaiiint^ the piincc) flay in war an 
“ eunuch, noi any perfon, wlio, putting 
“ his hands togcthci, fliall fupplicatc for 
“ qiiaitcr ; noi any one who has no means 
of efcape ; nor any one who is fitting 
dowmj noi one who fays, ‘ 7^;;/ become 


The Ilcctopnclcs 

Quintus^Curtius fTjs, — 'Stmir.a ’■Jinum in an nbtts — 
Benos 'viros Jtngtih vehchant , duos cl^pentoSy duos fngtt^ 
tanos ah tdreque lafoc difp^Jttos , astai aungtc aaiity 
baud fane vta vies , qtnppe jacula complin a, ttbt cevn- 
vtis preliavdum erai, omtjps habintSf tn hojltin ivgcrehant. 
Ceeterum m>. ulhis ufus hujus nu\ilit eo die fit it. Nam- 
qiiCf ui fupid diclum cfy wihei violevtius qtiavt alias 
ftifusy Campos lahicos et vieqmt allies fecerat • giavefqtiey 
tsf piopemodi'nn tmmobilcs ctniuSy tlluvie (s’ •mragtmbus 
hitiehant. Q^Curt lib. viii. cap. 14. 


5 
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“ of jour party ^ nor any man ■nho u 
“ aflcep , nor any one vlio is naked , nor 
“ any one r\ho is not employed in var, or 
“ who IS come to fee the b-ttlc, nor anj 
“ one whilfthcis fighting with another, 
“ nor any one whofc weapons arc broken , 
“ nor an} one who is fearful of the fight, 
“ and who ninncth away ” 

In thefe laws mention is made of the 
Purrekeh, or trial by ordeal, which was one 
of the firll laws mftituted by Mofes among 
the Jew,.* Fire or water were ufuall) 
employed, but in India the mode sane*, 
and IS often determined b) the choice of 
the parties I remember a letter from 
a man of rank who wa accufi.d of cor- 
icrpondmg in time of war with the 
cnem), in which he I3)f, “Let iii} ac- 


• Sec il c ffiS cl pa cf t cn'eri, fic" il c i tS 
ID ike 31P self 


* ca.re' 
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“ cufcr be piocluccd ; let me fee him 
face to faccj let the inoR \cnomous 
fnakes be put into a pot ; let us put our 
‘‘ hands into it togcthci ; let it be coveted 
“ for a certain lime ; and he who icmain- 
“ clh unhurt, fliall be innocent.” 

This trial is always accompanied with 
the folcmnitics of a religious ccicinony, 
and in fomc parts of India, it is faid, the 
0721071 is introduced to rendci it more 
awful It is alfo mentioned, that in thofc 

parts 


]Mr. Fortier. 

In tlie relation of William Mcthold, contained m 
Thevenot, lie mentions Hindoos who abflain from 
eating the onion , which he afenbes to veins that arc 
found m it refcmbling blood — But many other vege- 
tables tliat arc eat by tliom, contain veins, or fibres, 
of a finer red than thofe to be met with m the onion. 
Their refpcfl for this plant mufl: theiefore be afiigned 
to forae other caufe. 


Schouten, 
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parts the ufc of that plant is abflamcd 
from , though a vegetable diet, svithout, 
I believe, any other rellnQion, is fo fliongly 
recommended The emon having been alfo 
held in veneration by the Egyptians, if 
fame idea really obtains in Hindodan, sve 
fhould fuppofe that the natives of the one 
mnft. have rccciscd « from ihofc of the 
other country Tliat plant prefents no- 
thing, cither in its appearanee or ijuali- 
tics, to entitle it to peculiar refpefl , and 
the kind of awful regard paid to it, mull 
tlicrcforc base anfen from fome particu- 
lar circumflancc with which \vc arc now 
unacquainted 


Schontcii, in fpciVing of iTic IlinJccn of CimVij* 
■nd Goimt, Gp, 

“II j cn » qm ne Tcu*cnt p-mi mm,, or d n mori, 
*' nt dad, nt dcrnfi ni do h t, nl iTamirl <*-f l 
** fcmljlit'ki ni II n qui f nt ro q c *- gotit qn J n y 
“at d J fir, ^ \ I p,c dc Cant r S^’ “U cn, l-m t- 

I* q-5 Ed d InOcidam, l;c3 

Tlie 
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The high veneiation in which the 
Nyrnphca Lotos ' was held by the Egyptians, 
is fully known ; and at this hoiii it is 
equally venerated by the Hindoos. Sir 
William Jones, in fpeaking of Briinha, 
Vifhnoii, and Shiva, as embicmatical le- 
prefentations of the Deity, frys, 

“ The firR opeiations of thefe thice 
“ powers are evidently defciibed in the dif- 
“ ferent Fouranas^ by a number of alle- 
“ gories ; and from them we may deduce 
“ the Ionian phllofophy of pnmaval water ^ 


^ This fpecies of the Lotos, as well as the L) biau 
Lotos, or Rhamnus Lotos of Lmn?eus, have been often 
mentioned by ancient Authors. The beft defcnption, 
I believe, that has been given by any of the ancients 
of the Nymphea Lotos, is to be found m Pliny, hb xiii. 
cap 1 7 But tlie Lotos that gave the name and nfe to 
the ftory of the Lotophages m Homer, iis undoubtedly 
the Rhamnus Lotos , for a moft accurate defcnption of 
which, fee the Memoire of M des Fontaines, delivered 
to the Academy of Sciences at Pans in 1787 

“ the 
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“ the doflnnc of the mtmJane and the 
“ veneration paid to the N) mphea or 
“ Lotos, tvhich was ancicntlj rciercd in 
“ Egypt, as It IS at prefent in Hindofbn, 
“ Tibet, and Nepal The Tibctians arc faid 
“ to cmbclhfh their temples and altars a\ith 
“ It, and a natisc of Nepal made proftra- 
“ tions before it on entering mj find) , 
“ where the fine plant and beautiful flowers 
“ lay for examination ' ” 

Wth the Egyptians It ornamented thg 
head of Ofins , it was flrucL upon their 
eoins , It IS to be found among the medals 
and engravings of the Greeks, and it flill 
adorns fame of the dninitics of India 

Itma), however, be obfcricd, that the 
circumllances wliicli probably gave rife 
to a acneralion for the I otos, were com- 
mon to Egypt and to Hindofbn, and 


• ACiiict Rcffjicl,ci, icL u p. -43 

night 
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might have equally operated on the minds 
of a fuperftitious people, though entirely 
unacquainted with each other. Both the 
Hindoos and Egyptians paid adoration to 
the Sun 5 water"' was Iikewife leveied 
by them : the appearance, therefore, of 
a beautiful flower upon that element in the 
morning, as if to falute the lifing God, 
and its clofing and hiding itfelf on liis 
difappeaung in the evening, were ciicum- 
ftances that mufl: foon have attiadted 
notice, and, by the art of the priefli- 
hood, might eafily be afciibed to fome- 
thmg more than natural caufes. But how- 
ever plaufible this way of aiguing may ap-^ 
pear, I think the kind of veneiation fliewn 


* As the Nile in Egypt, fo e\ery river m Hm- 
doEan, from its beneficent efFe£ls, is the fuppofed 
offspring of fome divinity. The Biimha-pooter, is 
the fon of Brimha — ^The Ganga, or Ganges, floi^ s 
fioiti Viflinou — ^The Jumna, or Yamna, is defeended 
fiom the Sun — ^The Kriflina, the Bawany, &c all 
have fome parent deity 

VoL. II. F by 
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b) both people for the Lotos, a fo pe- 
culiarly alike, as to entitle it to ftanil as 
one of the many proofs that are to be 
found, of their near affinity to each other 

An abhorrence to the ffiedding of blood, 
— the offspring of nature, nurfed by habit, 
and fanflificd by religion, — the influence 
of the mofl regular of climates, sibich 
leffiens the wants of life, and makes men 
averfe to labour , — perhaps, alfo, the mo- 
derate ufc of animal food, and abflmcnce 
from fpintuous liquors, contribute to render 
the Hindoos the mildcfl, and probably the 
mofl cnenated, inhabitants of the globe “ 
Tfiat ibej fhould pofTcfi patience and re- 


• In a ctrt.n rf of fu h intrcnfc citn t, t'/rc a'r 
crdfJjVtr !ly cxcfj'tM>ni |t» il t 

k accuftv m? f to ^ I acqi. re n 1 1 I*" 
frnjQcriljr t j sp ’ jt I j k 

Ict-n cK-rjf! iJ j t» if t'" r » rt y 

cf III J ‘ * * *T 1 1 i iv- -rr l' n i' '' ^ 

d. f-.s- , nr-j 
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fignAtioii under calamity, is pcriiaps not 
mucli to be uondcicd af, as llic fame caufes 
that tend to damp exertion maypioduce 
thofe qualities; but we liavc alfo niini- 
bcrlcfs inRanccs of fu mnefb and adivc 
couiagc that occafion a confidcrablc dcgicc 
of lurpiifc. The gentle, and generally 
timid Hindoo, wliilc under the influence 
of his religion, or his ideas of duty and 
honour -, will not only meet death with 
indifference, but embrace it by choice. 

An 


^ Many notions of honour depend on certain re- 
tcived opinions TIic Greek and Roman Iicrocs do 
not feem to ha\c been fo fufccptiblc of certain cxpicf- 
fions of icproacb, or to have refented tliem asafRonts, 
to winch a modern, of perhaps Icfs Mrtuc, would ratlici 
die than fubmit Thcmiftoclcs could fay, ‘‘ Strike, 
but hear me.” — Falfchood and treachery arc held 
ditbonouiabic every where — ^This may perhaps be de- 
nied , but I believe many tra\ ellcrs have fallen into 
eiror, by hallily judging of nations by what may have 
particularly happened to themfelves . and altliough 
thefe vices may be more prevalent in feme counti les 
than m others, I neiei knew of any country m which 

F a per- 
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An Englithman, whilft on a hunting 
part^, luftily ftruck a Peon ^ for impro- 
perly letting loofc a grey-hound The 
Peon happened to be a Rajali-pout, wliicli 
IS the higheh tribe of Hindoo foldicn 
On rceciving the blow, he Aarted back tMth 
an appearance of horror and amazement, 
and drew his poignard But again com- 
pofing lumfelf, and looking AcdfaAly at hi5 
maher, he faid, “ I am jour fen ant, 1 
‘ hate long eat )our bread f ” — and lia\- 

ing 


a V lio luppcnr I to Iv. tJif t crcltnciflfr *i * 

no cn Cl i ar to CTcuf an I j lumfelf ar ! l 
I tfjt liii o nft^mufrcfv cf i tiumny 

• Alenin pop t!f a fi>o f I li-r c i 1 1 u 

It tc lu3y> 1 n lli it f ti c 1 1 c-t v ar a fj’ tr 
an 1 p ’ T I y a I tV r n P » t 

j- 1 t-i ’ r rrr n j an 1 jtc m p r 1 c f S 
fj i’ fii n >r . f tir r , r iii-* » -. > v ft 
i’ ^ inr ftt 

i .-I I* I I I ^ ' l' » 

p' t ^ 1 I 

* n c , ' .1 14 .1 / ’ - / 

ji uij ' n r t ' 
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ing pronounced this, he plunged the dag- 
gei into his own bofom. In thofe few 
words he fuiely pathetically exprefled, 
“ The arm that has been nouriflied by you, 
“ Riall not he employed to take away your 
life ; but, in fparing yours, I mull give 
“ up my own, as I cannot fuivive my dif- 
honour.’* 

Some fepoys in the Englifl:! feivice, being 
condemned to death on account of a mu- 
tiny, it was ordered that they fliould be 
blown oS* from cannon in front of the 
army. Some of the offenders being giena- 
diers, on feeing others who were not, led 
forth to fuffer before them, they called 
out . “ As we have generally fliown the 
“ way on fei vices of danger, why fhould 
“ we be. denied that diftindlion now 


fcarcity of that article in many parts of Hindoflan, and 
Its great importance as an ingredient in food, a Ycry 
high ^ alue is attaclied to it 

F 3 They 
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They walked toward-: the guns with llrm- 
ne£, and compofurc , requefted to be fpared 
the indignity of being tied , and, placing 
their breads to the muzzles of the cannon, 
were fhot awa) Tliough fc\ oral had been 
condemned, the bcinwour of thefe men 
operated fo drongly on the feelings of the 
commanding officer, that the reft were 
pardoned 

Tlic Rajah of Ongolc basing been 
dn\cn from his potfcnions, after fomc 
fruitlcfs attempts he refohed to male a 
lad effort to rccoecr them He accord- 
ingly entered the prosincc at the bead of 
tliofe s\ho bad ftdl accompanied bun, and 
asas joined b) man) of hi fubjeif fthc 
1 nglifli officer a ho commanded at On, o'e 
for the Nabob of Arcot, raarcbed to o,',«ifc 
him riica met m the enga emer! the 
Kajab a\a Idled b; a tnnfVc fin' , jed 
1 loft ifliii inmcipal folic: er lia i ig alia 
Cikn, the reft o'" h trtepi a ere birkcii, 

ar ! 
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and fled. The Engllfli commander ' , bc~ 
ing informed that a relation of the Rajah 
was on the field wounded, went up lo him 
with an interpreter, to offer him his pro- 
te(fi;ion and afliflance. He found him lying 
on the ground, and fpeaking to an at- 
tendant, of whom he was inquiiing wlie- 
thei the Rajah’s body had been carried off 
Being informed that it had, without making 
any reply, he gave himfelf a wound with 
his poignardj of which he almofl; inftantly 
expired. 

When a Hindoo finds that life is near 
its end, he will talk of his approaching 
diffolution with great compofure; and if 
near to the Ganges, or any other facied 
river, will defire to be canied out to ex- 
pile on its bank ; nor will he do any 
thing to preferve life, that may be in any 


* Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Fletcher. 
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•way contrar) to the rules of his call or 
his religion One of the natucs, who was 
employed in an eminent poll at an Lnglilh 
fcttlemcnt, being prusitled on in a dan- 
gerous illncfs to rceciae a aifit from an 
turopcan doflor, it was found that by 
long abdincicc, which in ficl nefs the 
Hindoos often cany to c-ncefs, the domacli 
would no longer retain any nouridimcnt 
Tlic difordcr lilcvsifc being of a putrid 
1 ind, the doflor widied to gisc ihe hrl in 
flrong wine , but the Hindoo pofiincK rc- 
fiifcd to tale it, noA iihUanding m_n) ar- 
guments that were iifcd both hi the doilor, 
and the gosernor who accompanied him, 
and \ ho had a conlidcrablc dr rcc of in 
diiencc 01 cr the Hindoo Hicj puniiifcd 
that It Ihould remain an inin laS'c fccrct 
but he rcp'icd i nil pre calniin.' , // ' / 
c -tJ r sr” <■„/ ft fr n In ala 
fc da) ,ftc 1 aid fc'I a ii ’iin t i hi 
pc fciciance 
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Thoi^g^ 1 could add many examples both 
of active patient courage, I lliall conclude 
with pilncipal ciicumftances of 

a melan^^o^y ^^ory, which has alieady been 
detailed ^>7 ajuftly efteemed hiftoiian% and 
is ballads, ac- 

coiding cuftom of Hindoflan, 

]y[onpeur de BulTy having, in 1757, led 
the ainU "^bich he then commanded, into 
the called the Northern Circars, 

the leve^^^^ which had been, thiough 
his mea^^j granted to the Fiench by tbe 
Soubada^ Salabat Jung; Viziaiamiauze, 
Rajah of Vizianagaram, the moft powerful of 
the Rajahs of Cicacole, was chiefly confulted 
by him ^he affairs of that piovmce, and 
enjoyed ^ principal fhare in his confidence. 
The RaJ^h, having either faimed the re- 
venue of Cicacole at a ceitain rent, or being 
entiufteJ ^^hh the management of it, foon 
made uf^ ^he authority which this gave 

T 
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him to gratify an animofiiy tint had long 
occupied hu mind 

Tlic pofTcfTions of Rangarow, Rajah of 
Boobcli, bordered upon thofe of \n7Ja- 
ramrauzc, and difpuics concerning their 
boundaries, and the diicrting the coiirfc of 
Arcams", V ere aery frequent But the fc- 
cret, and probablj the moA poncrftil eaufe 
of his hatred, avas the confcqucncc that 
Rangaroar dcriaed from his birth , to which 
the other, nota^iihAanding his fupctior 
a calth and poAcflionJ, afpircd in aaiii 
Rangaroa" enjoyed the honour of an lU 
luArious anecAry, and could not ah aa- 
fuppref the indignation aahich n confci- 
oufnefs of fiipcnor birih i' apt to p o- 
duee in an cicaated mind, when cajnfcd 
to the infolcncc of one of infctn. ra- 
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tiadion, to whom foi tune , has been more 
propitious; he claimed his defcent fiom 
the ancient kings of Oiixa, and his per- 
fon and family weie univeifally refpeded. 
Viziaramrauze, compaiatively with him, 
was but of mean extradion ; his family 
had been raifed and enriched by intrigues 
at the courts of Mahomedan Viceroys. — 
He took an early opportunity of writing 
to Rangarow, calling on him to attend him 
as the delegate of the government, and to 
account with him for his tribute. The other 
faw the dangei to which he was expofed 
if he lefufed — the indignity, if he com- 
plied ; and his feelings being too poweiful 
to yield to the fuggeftions of prudence, 
without deigning to reply, he wrote to 
Monfieur de Buffy, affuiing him of his 
readinefs to confoim in every thing to his 
commands, except attending on his inve- 
terate enemy; a mortification he conjuied 
him not to infift upon. The letter was pio- 

bably intercepted by Viziaiamrauze, and 
» 

Rangarow’s 
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Rangarow’s filcncc and non-appcanncc 
V ere coiidrued into contempt and difaf- 
fc\2ion About the fame time, fomc fc- 
po)3 m the rrcncli fcriicc, with fomc of 
Vizianmrauac’s Pcon<, in attempting to cn 
ter the Boobcli diftnA, were drucii bacb 
The people of i)iat country faj, they ucrc 
font on purpofc b) bun, without an) com- 
munication to the Rajah, \ ith a Mcw to 
proaolc rclidancc Hut in whateter ' a) 
It arofc, this circtimnanct confirmed ih 
opinion Monlicur dt BiifT) liad been lauplit 
to entertain, and \nziaramrau/e aaaihd 
liimfclf of that dilpofmon, to perfuade him 
to uiatvli toward Bojo-h with their jo ii 
fo'cc’ AVhen Uangato \ a^aa tiifnrni-d 
of tlic motion of the I ciich anna, ard 
that \ laiaramrau-c ccomi anicJ i , t' c 
fp merattemp t!iat had lie n nude tucnti 
hi tcrriton, and hi Ic tc Iumii Ic n 
replied to, cpiiciirnd in r ' i i- I a I - 
1 esc that Ins rii ii a j if ! id I 
I g ICO pro id to fa, c 1 cl'-rnn, a r 
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alternative to that of living as a fiippliant 
ill anotlicr country, he took the fatal refo- 
lution, inftcad of going and appealing to 
the juflicc of Monficur dc Bully, to pic- 
paic for defence, and fufFered himfclf to be 
flint up in a fmall and ilhconflrudlcd foit 
with his family and principal relations. 
The place ivas immediately attacked ; the 
artillery foon made a breach in the walls, 
but the befieged, lighting with that, courage 
which IS piocluccd by icfentment and de- 
fpaii, lepulfed an alfault, though fuftained 
for a confldeiable time. On the 2x|-tli of 
January 175S, a fecond alfault was made 
and repulfed as the formci ; but the number 
of the belieged being now much dimmiflied, 
Rangaiow alfembled his kinfnen, and in- 
formed them, “ that as it was impoflible to 
“ defend the place much longei, or per- 
“ haps even to refill another alfault, he 
had refolved not to outlive his misfor- 
“ tunes, or expofe himfelf and his family 
“ to the humiliation of appealing as cap- 
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“ lives before a perfon he dcfpifed that 
“ he did not ivifli, howei cr, that his cx- 
“ ample fliould have any influence on 
“ them, nor would he ofler them any ad- 
“ vice that having followed die diflatcs 
“ of his own mind, he left them to be 
“ guided by theirs , nor did he fee that 
“ they flood in the fame predicament 
“ tliat he did, for as the refentment of 
“ their enemies was direded entirely againfl 
“ liimfelf, they would probably* after his 
“ death, be lefs inclined to feventy ” But 
the) unanimouri) approved of Ins fenti- 
ments, and declared that they would not 
furvivc him He then fent for his only 
child, an infant fon, and taLing him m 
Ills arms, and addrclllng him a all that re- 
mained of an ancient, illuflnoiis, but un- 
fortunate race of pnnee , he ga\c him his 
djing bicfling, and dcliveniig him to the 
care of two of his olliccrs, in whofe pru- 
dence he could confide, he defired them to 
conceal themfehes with him m a fccirt pbec 

nil 
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till iiiglit, and endeavour to convey biin. 
to one of his fiicnds, a Rajah, among 
the wcftein mountains, with this mef- 
fage : Rangarow fends you his Ton, as 

the lafl. pledge of his confidence and 
“ affeQion.*’ 

The rcfolutions taken in this afieinbly 
being adopted by all who wcic in the place, 
they employed a (hort time in peiforming 
fome religious ,ceiemonies, and in taking a 
folemn leave of each other. Returning to 
their lefpedtlve dwellings, they prepared 
theni for the flames with flraw, and fuch 
other combuilible materials as they could 
procure. The women affifted them with 
alacrity and zeal, and every one received 
the wound of death, from the hand of the 
perfon to whom fhc was mofl; nearly allied, 
or gave it with her own. This dieadful 
feene being clofed, the men fet file to their 
houfes, that they might yet fee this lafl: ce- 
remony pel formed, and be certain that the 

bodies 
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bodies of tbeir women fhould not be cx- 
pofed to any infult 

The enemy obfcmng the conflagration, 
bad again mounted the brcacli at the time 
Rangarow and his followers returned to it 
He fell by a mu(ket-ball , and every man 
who accompanied him was killed, as they 
difdained to receive quarter Tlic only 
living perfon found in the fort was an old 
Brahman, who related the difmal talc* 


• I vroi toM the circumftance as ahorc rclatctj by 
fomc of the Rajihi. of that part of the country, \rJio 
lud the means of being pcrfc£lly infnrmctl iltc 
RoebeU diflritl vas m tlic pofi" Tion of the Pa^aii of 
Viiiaiugaram not many years ago; thoogli I b^ 
licnc, Rangaro\ s fun wa then alnic, and perhap n 
now hung lie then fuppored b} tl benno- 
Icncc of fume of the Rajahs 

In Quintus Curtius wc hate an example fimilur to 
this Sr J ium in Srnc ftrftxcr • *! j 

i f t TTi'n fu^jt trt s ff i ^ /*/r/ 

n rj.7cr "j ^ J Ti ^ f/ '' ^rrt { } 

c~U ^ % f rt i ^ njt r / ' 'j / / i 

ut r, ! fa i. J f Q^Cutt hb II cip f 

ivio ificur 
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Monfieur de Bufly, wlio is faid to have 
been deeply affeded by this horrid cata- 
ftrophe, icfolved to quit a place where every 
objed lecalled to his mind the unhappy 
fate of its late inhabitants. Notwithftand- 
ing the various i evolutions which the em- 
pire had undergone, they Rill had retained 
a fmall and i emote comer of the extenfive 
pofleflions of their anceftors, which they 
might have continued to enjoy for many 
ages yet to come, but for the precipitancy 
of Europeans, who, on moie occalions 
than this, have been the caufe of much 
mifery and wretchednefs, by blindly taking 
part in Afiatic difputes, without piopcily 
inquiring into and underftanding them. 

The two officers to whofe care Rangaiow 
had confided his fon, having fuccefsfully 
executed the truft that was committed to 
them, came difguifed as Yogeys into the 
camp of Viziaramrauze the day preceding 

VoL. 11 . G that 
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that on which the anny was to inarch from 
Boobeli With the freedom allowed to 
thofe devotees, they took their llation under 
1 tree near his tent, without being quef- 
tioncd In the night they pnvatcly en- 
tered It, by creeping on the ground, and 
cutting a hole in the fide of it where there 
liappened to he no cenuncl He wa» a 
corpulent unwieldy man they found him 
lying on his bed afleep , but awaking lum, 
and telling him who they were, they flruck 
him with thar poignards TIic guards, on 
hcanng a noifc, ruflicd m , but Viziaram- 
rauze was dead, being pierced with many 
wounds Though they might, probably, 
have efcaped by the way they came in, they 
did not attempt it j but handing by, and 
poinUng to the body, faid, “Look here, 
“ we are faiisfied ” Tlicy related the means 
they liad taken to -\engc their chief, and, 
basing declared that no other 1 ness their 
intention, or wa concerned \ itli them, they 
sserc put to duath, fatisficd with \ hat they 

h-d 
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liad done, and entirely rcfigned to receive 
their punifliment 

The Hindoos are great obfervcis of de- 
corum; their manners aie unafiefted ; they 
poflefs much natural politencfs, and have 
an extiaordinary degree of caution in not 
faying or doing any thing which they 
imagine may offend. The Brahmans in. 
general fhew the leaft civility, which is 
Owing to the precedence they affume over 
the other cafts, and the defeiencc that is 
continually fhewn them. 

Some yeais ago, the governor of an 
European fettlement was invited with fome 


For anotlier proof of die contempt which die 
Hindoos have for life, when put in competition with 
their fentunents of honour or religion, fee a remark- 
able inflance of a Tanjonne officer, who burnt himfelf 
to death at Devi-Cotah when taken by the Enghffi — 
to be found in Orme’s Hiftory of the TranfaGions of 
the Bntifh Nation in Hmdoftan, vol 1. p. 116 . 

G 2 Other 
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■other gentlemen to a feall given by a Raj^b 
on aecount of a wedding It confided, aJ 
their evening entertainments always do, 
of fireworks, dancing, and finging The 
place where the Rajah received the gneds, 
was a parterre, or finall dower garden, fur- 
rounded by an arcade, or open gallcrj, 
fpread with carpets, and, as is ufual, ihcfc 
colored with white hnen doth In the 
middle of the parterre, there was a bafon 
with a fountain TIic gueds entered bj a 
gate in tbe centre of the budding, oppofile 
to the fide where the Rajah fat , and walk^ 
ing up through the parterre, falutcd him, 
and took their feats in the gallery An 
clderl) man, after having paid his com- 
pliments to the Rajah, inadvcrtcntl} fell 
into the bafon The attendants immedi- 
ately ran to his adidance, and took him 
out Tlie words and looks of all the na- 
tiics were liighlj c'cprcflivc cf concern, 
but when their an icty had fubfided, hi 
being informed that he had not rcccncd 

any 
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any injury, they were not a little fuipiifcd 
to obferve fome of the Euiopcans in an 
immoderate fit of laughter, for which they 
were entirely at a lofb to account. 

I remember a young Rajah, a boy of 
about twelve years old, who came to viflt 
an Enghfhraan, and though he never had 
feen any European before, his manner was 
polite and unembarraffed j neither did he 
exprefs any furprife at drefies and objeds 
that were entirely new to him : yet this 
did not proceed from apathy 01 want of 
obfervation, for I underftood afterwards, 
that he was very inquifitive, and afked a 
variety of pertinent queftions. 

The mental as well as phyfical faculties 
of the human fpecies feem to arrive fooner 
at maturity in Hindoftan, than in colder 
climates; and it is not uncommon to fee 
children behave and fpeak with a degiee 
of gravity and propriety that feems in- 

G 3 com- 
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compiublc wiih their age But the mind, 
hi c the hodj-, perhaps docs not enjoy that 
Mgour which is to be found in the natives 
of Luropc Befides moral caufes, which 
undoubtcdl) have confidcrablc ctTcQ, the 
cltirile certainly tends to enervate at lead 
the boily I It IS Icf- capable of bearing fa- 
tigue , the wants of life being few and 
cafil) procured, cvcnion is Ids excited , 
and every thing conduces to encourage in- 
dclcnce, and love of cafe 

t 

TIic venereal dtlcafe, that invc crate ene- 
my of the human race, is to be met with 
tn every part of Hmdotlan , and, I pre- 
fume, cxifled there long before the difco- 
very rf Amcnca by Columbus Tlic idea 
tin 1 wa originally pc,.iih 3 r to tint quar- 
t r tf the globe, n ceriairly erroneous 
I lEe n Iiy c her general opinio-s, it was 
admi ltd viuhout inqiuiy , hut it now 
feet n extremely quclltomb'c, vihether it 
V 11 Cl cub ought from tlrrcc into! uropc 
: Had 
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Had it been carried into IlindoRan by 
Europeans fincc the difeovery of America, 
tlic epccli is fo recent, and the evil fo great, 
tliat in a country inhabited by an cnligliten- 
cd people, and in \\hicli tlicrc is a conflant 
corrcfpondcncc between the principal towns, 
the time when it appeared, and probably 
the manner in wliich it was introduced, 
would have been marked and Iiandcd down 
to us. But there is no fuch tradition to be 
found ; and it is but fair, therefore, to con- 
' elude, that the Hindoos were afili£ted with 
it long befoic we became acquainted with 
them * . 


^ It appears, that this difcafe v as found very preva- 
lent m tlie ifland of Madagafear, by the early na\iga- 
tors thither. M. Dellon, fays, Au refte comme tons 
ceS infulaires menent unc vie diflblue et dcrcglee, la 
** plus part font infc£tes de maladies vcnerienncs, 
dont ils fe guenflent d’une fa^on tres particuherc, 
See.” See Dellon, vol. i page 44. edit, ut fupra. 
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The gout, IitetTjre, is cveiy where found, 
though It feems milder in its etTcfls, and lefs 
ficquent, than m turope, which ma) partly 
he onng to the extreme temperance of the 
people, and to the humour being m feme 
degree earned olf by the almod conhant 
pe'fpiration that is produced b) the heat of 
the climate 

The fmall pox, wherever it appears, is 
more rapid in us progrcfi, and gcncrall) 
more fatal, tlian m colder countnes Vil- 
lages may be feen almoft wholly deferted 
In their inhabitants from the apprchenfion 
if this diforder, which circumtlancc, 
among o her things, mas fene as a proof, 
t'l.t the) done behese in predcHina ion 

The Hindoo ate prohibited under the 
fcsc-x'l penalts, that o'" lofing thar call, 
from i,ui ting Ilindoflan witliout pcrmif- 
“■enj ard the rules and rcfnilions with 

rcfpcCl 
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refpeft to their diet, render it almoft im- 
pohiolc, withoi-t Tome exemption from 
them. "Whether merchants and bankers 
have a gcncial difpcnfation, or travel by 
particular leave of the principal Brahmans 
at the places where they refidc, we know 
not : but they and their agents now, as 
formerly, fettle in difleicnt foieign coun- 
tries, and pci form the voyages ncccflaiy to 
their occupation. They, however, every 
where abflain from eating fuch food as is 
forbidden them by their laws, and obferve, 
as far as poffible, their ablutions, and other 
religious duties , 

There is a clafs of people, called JBmi- 
juries^ that do not belong to any call, or 
any particular paiL of Hindoftan. They 
live in tents, and tiavel in fepaiate bodies, 
each of which is governed by its own par- 

f 

^ Mr Stuart, and others, who have vifited thofe 
eftabliflied in foreign countries. 
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ticnlir rcgulauons They come frequently 
to tovnu on the fci-coaft, with oxen loaded 
xnlli wheat and other articles, and, in ex- 
change, take away Ipiccs, cotton, and wool- 
len cloths, bmpnnapall) fait, which they 
carry to tlic interior parts of the countr) 
Mail) of thefe parties ha\c fomethoufands of 
oxen belonging to them Tlicy arc rarely 

0 licrwaj-s molcflcd, cxcninwar, than by 
being fomctiracs prelfcd into the fcrsicc of 
an army to carry baggage or provifions, but, 
as foon as their fcrxiccs arc no longer want- 
ed, the) arc paid and difmiffcd 

Tlicrc arc man) monuments in India, 
s luch prose that the Hindoos, not only 
m the fcicncc of aftronomj, but alfo in 
me-luiiics, and other an«, bad a know- 
I Jge grea Ij fupenor to that winch the) 

1 ts psilTcfi, and there is a particular cha- 
ra'lcr (lainj^eJ cn all their ancient work', 
SThich, like til- pencil of a painter, dif 
lirguillici th- 0 iginal fro"i the perfortn* 
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ance of thofewho may have copied il, how- 
cvci excellent, or even fnperior, the copy 
may he. But though I do not pretend to 
give my opinion as dccifive upon the fub- 
jed, 1 cannot help obferving, that in exa- 
mining fome (latucs ofEgypiian workman- 
iliip, their fliong lefcmblancc to thofe of 
the Hindoos gave me the idea of a copy, in 
\\hich fome of the accefiary parts of the ori- 
ginal were left out. In the art of painting, 
the Hindoos certainly do not excel ; nor 
docs any thing remain to fliewthat they were 
ever much fupcrioi to what they new are. 
They are not fo deficient in the art of colour- 
ing as in drawing, and they feem to be 
almoft wholly ignorant of the principles of 
perfpedi vc I n fculpture, they appear to have 
made greater progrefs. Their ftatues, as I have 
before obferved, bear a great refemblance to 
thofe of the Egyptians; and though in gene- 
ral they are rudely executed, and without 
much regard to anatomy, many of them 
difcover a degree of Ikill fcarcely furpafled 
by the beft Grecian artiflis. 

VoL. If. G 6 
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A proof of tl c once flounfhmg ftate of 
srcTiitcQurc among then, is to be found in 
fomc o'" their anaent temple' While the 
ftupendoLs fizc ci the towers, the height 
and fohditj" of the walls the fpicc that is 
enclofcd hs them, and tne immcnfe labour 
that the whole announce , ctcite ouravon- 
dcr, and impofc refpcQ , arc find caufc to ad- 
mire the b-autj", and often the f mphcit), of 
tlrir compoliuon Manparc fiill in a ftatc of 
perfirfl j rcfi-nauion, but others appear to be 
almofi cntirel) contlniflcd of the fragments 
of ancient avorls dc(lro)cd bp the Maho- 
medan , and rebuilt b) the pious Hindoo*, 
whe 1 the) lud obtained a refpiti. from per- 
f- 1 non, bat had loll their tafic and 1 noir- 
!-dgc in the art flie temples at jeadpour 
arc a rcnatl .ble infianceof till fadl, there, 
are tob- feen column* fiandin, upon ancient 
t j 1 j's c !i Ts fi pprninp lute*, and mafi) 
1 - c' flrnflcd cntirda ofiniinl ted [iccc 
I ■■ I ' 'i e 

I ’i' I e ’ c f in di I t n f nj m 
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felves entirely to that profeffion. In their 
books aie to be found the names, and fup- 
^ pofed caufes of almoft all difeafes that are 
known, and receipts for the remedies that 
are to be applied. They confult the pulfe 
with much attention, and, perhaps aided 
by the great fenfibility of their touch, they 
difccin with exadnefs the leaft variation 
in its motion. In ajl bilious cafes they 
preferibe copious purging, but are at all 
times averfe to bleeding, or vomiting. In 
feverilh complaints, they chiefly truft for 
a cure to extreme abftinence, and large 
draughts of cangi, or light giuel made of rice. 
Mr. Stuart, whom I have already quoted, 
being with Hyder Ally in the engagement 
in which he was defeated by the Mahrattas, 
was left on the field covered with wounds, 
and taken prifoner. Befides gun-fliot 
wounds, he had many deep cuts on the 
head and aims with the fabre. He was put 
into a choult 7 j ; his wounds were examin- 
ed j and no ball having lodged, they were 

wafhed 
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vaChed and tied up with fre/h leaves, the 
names of which he does not remember 
In fifteen days he was entirely out of 
danger, and able to move about, but 
during that time he had laded nothing but 

fjnji 

According to the accounts of the mif- 
fionanes *, the Hindoos poficls a confi- 
dcrable degree of knowledge m chemtdr) , 
and alchemy is as much m vogue and as 
ruinous m its confequenccs, as it was for- 
merly in Europe. 

AVe do not podcfi anj fuflicicnt J now- 
ledge of their mufic, to enable us to give an 
cptnim upon it Hut llioii^h fonic of their 
airs arc very melodious, the) ftc-n to be 
liJt little advanced in tlut at , compara- 
tively wiili the progrefs it lu made in 
Lumpe 


• Lj C t I- r j p 


nicy 






> 


Thtvh:\\c n au'iI v-jk'v (H" nu'loal in- 

* ^ 4. 

OriKncnr. 1 Iinfc u^cd in v..^r nrc, a 
},itul of ci.'iin, winch i- cc.r- 

cn .1 i:nud, nnd innwtnv.c." nn nn clc- 
p]j?rA; tin J)i'!c% n frti of lonr; nnirow 
dnnn, ti*ni k {iiuu’; roumi the nc;}; (i 
the perii-;i v.ho he.tt^ it; llic 'ra;nt.tirj» 
.1 fhn drmn, rtfcmldini; a ; ibor, but l.u{;vr 
and loudci ; tlic 'ialan, or cyntbn! ; and 
\anou$ Turr^ of trumpci'^. But Inflcad of 
the luimpct, tlic mountaineers and iniia- 
biiapti of the v.oods ufe n born, and 
tiiofe on tlic fea-coafl fometimes a larrc 

U 

conch thcli. 


To accompany the dancers and fingers, 
they generally nfe the Dole and Tamtam, 
by occafionally flnUng or rubbing them 
\^ilh their fingers ; flutes of different forts; 
frnall cymbals that arc frequently made of 
filvcr ; and the Bcin, or Vina, a flrlngcd in- 
ftrument, which is played upon in the fame 


manner 
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manner as the guitar, but is larger, and 
has greater powers 

The Tary is a trumpet of great fizc and 
moll Ingubnous found, which they fomc- 
times ufe to announce the death of per- 
fons of dilbnition, and conllantly at their 
funerals. 

At the temples they occalionally ufe all 
their different inffruments 

There are llrollers, whofe occupation is 
to intrap fnahes, who ufe an inUrumcnt 
called Magouty, rcfcmbling a fmall bag- 
pipe, in order, as they pretend, to bnng 
tlicm from their lurking-places by the 
charm of their mufic. They carry a num- 
ber of thofe reptiles with them in hags, 
which, though of the mod icnomous kind. 


they 
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h’ljrr: fo'r.v-'liiny previous to ihcji I'-u.v.’inf’* 

Owl 

theu- 

8omc of tlicir jui^ixlcr^ rrc lo c\tjcnit.ly 
c vpert, that fcvcral o[ the early ti n clicr*) 
and rairnomnes feem lo liavc hccu fully 
pcrfuatkcl, that many of their tricl's were 
performed by fupci natural powcir, obtained 
by means of conjurations. 

When we obferve how few and fimplc 
the utcnfils arc, that arc employed by the 

VoL. ir, H aitifans 
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artifans in Hindotlan of every land, ivc 
mull be furpnfed at the mcenefs and delicacy 
of fome of their rvorks, and the fize and 
magnificence of others , for which nothing 
but the extreme attention and unwearied 
patience which charaflenfe the inhabitants 
of that country can account. 

The weaver early in the morning fets 
up his loom under the fliade of a tree, 
and takes it down in the evening The 
fine mullins are indeed woven within doors, 
the thread being too delicate to be c-xpofed 
to the agitation of the air, but it la not 
uncommon, near raanufaftunng villages, 
to fee groves full of looms employed m 
wcawng the coarfer cloths 

The fiherfmuh often works for daily 
hire, and brings his whole apparatus to the 
houfc of the perfon who cmplo)S him. 
His furnace is a common earthen pot , 
his crucibles arc made of da) mixed with 
7 the 
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ihc aQics of co\^-dllng; and thcfc, with a 
fmall anvil, a file, a haminci, and a pair 
of pincers, form a pretty exaifl liR of the 
fiirnituic of his flop. With clay, modelled 
with the fingers, he will imitate any thing 
that may be given to him ; and fome of 
their works in filigree are cxtiemely de- 
licate and curious. 

The utenfils of all the artifans and 
manufadurers partake of the fame kind of 
fimplicity. 

Lacquering and gilding mufi: have been 
long known to the Hindoos, and employed 
by them in various works of luxury and 
ornament. We find them in ufe all over 
Hindoftan, though, in fome parts, the lac- 
quering is in -a gi eater degree of perfedion 
than in others 

In 


Bernier, in fpeaking of the Kalhminans, fays . 

H 2 « Ils 
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In the towns and Milages, not only every 
cad, but each clafs of artifans and manufac- 
turers, has Its own particular quarter The 
Chandalas and all unclean tnbcs are in fome 
extremity by thcmftlves, nor dare they even 
pafs through the ftreets that arc inhabited 
by any fupenor cads. 

Rice 13 the pnncipal article of nounfli- 
ment of all the natives , and the fird objed 
of attention in the cultivation of it, is to 
have the foil plentifully fupphed with water 
If there be a fcarcity of water, the barved is 
fcanty in proportion to it , and a fuccedion of 


111 font do Pilckj!, do boil dc litl, do coffro, 
do fcntoiro, do calTctto do cadlcn « pluficuo 
* autro forto dc pcliti ouTiago, qui onl unc bcautf 
'* toutc pinicnlicic, ct qui fe diltribucnt par toutci 
** Ici InJo- 111 farent y donner un \cmil, cl fuirrc 
cl conlrcfairc fi adroitcmcnt to ccino d ua certain 
■ bon, qui en a dc fort bcUo, y appbqnant do filcti 
‘ d cr, quH n y a nen dc plui beau " 

I lya^r/ dt Sentitr 
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V/iicti tlic rice i's ^rov. to n ccitnln 
lici;;lit. it jthicl ctl up, niiti ttanlplntitcd 
io ftn-il p-^rcch iato ftcld* of rljoiit n 
Isundrcd \ ard • fcjinrc, which .uc fcjnr.itcd 
from each other !)) lidgc. of earth, niul 
daily fupphed v, itli water, tint is let in 
upon tlicin from the m.i;^!»hourin[; tanhe. 

AVficn the \\ntcr in the tanks falls below 
the lc\ cl of the channels that arc made to 


* See p3};c 105. 

H3 


let 
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let :t out, It IS drawn by what is called on 
the coaft of Coromandel a Picoti, a machine 
equally fimple and ingemous It is com- 
pofed of a piece of timber, generally a palm- 
tree, fi-ced upnght in the ground, fupported 
on each fide, and forked at the top to ad- 
mit another piece, which moves tranfverfely 
on a ftrong pm driven through the fork 
The tranfverfe Umher is flat on one fide, 
and has pieces of wood aerofs it, an the 
manner of fteps At one end of this um- 
ber there is a brge bucket, at the other a 
weight A man walking down the fteps 
throws the bucket into the iscll or tank, 
by going up, and by means of the weight, 
he raifes it, and another perfon ftandmg 
below empties it into a channel made to 
convey the water into the fields Tlie man 
who moves the machine may fiipport liim- 
felf b) long bamboos that are fixed in the 
via) of a railing from the top of the piece 
of upnght timber towards the well Op 
emptying the buclcts, they fing out the 

number 
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number that has been drawn, and add to it 
the name of Safny, or fome other deity. 
Eveiy gaiden has its Picotis, and every 
evening at fun-fet you fee them in motion, 
and hear the fbng. 

In a countiy fo full of inhabitants, and 
v/here the price of labour is fo cheap, thofe 
complicated machines that aie invented to 
fupply the place of many hands, being lefs 
required, genius in this refpedt is feldom 
excited ,* and the knowledge of the Hindoos 
in mechanic powers and the laws of 
motion, feems therefore to have only kept 
pace with their wants. 

Befides rice, there is a variety of other 

I 

grains, which, as they require lefs water, 
may be planted on high lands. But for 
the rice they choofe the loweft fituations 
that can be found. Wheat, I believe, is no 
where cultivated lower than about the 20th 
degree of latitude, and even there, it is only 

H4 to 
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to he found m valltys, in the mountain- 
ous parts of the country , but it is every 
where to be purchafed, as, befide what is 
imported by fea, it is brought into the 
Ibuthem provinces by the JBanjanes * 

The Rjuts, or cultivators of the ground, 
arc now kept, m many countnes, in a flate 
of great penury and wretchednefs , a me- 
lancholy reflcdlion, elpecially when wc con- 
Cder, that on their labour depends what 
we enjoy I remember, in tratelhng, to 
have fpoken, by an interpreter, to fome 
who were repofing thcmfclvca in the heat 
of noon in a To/e'j', or grove, where I 
happened to halt, They gave me an ac- 
count of their fatigues and their misfor- 


• See jugc 89 

+ Tef^s arc xtvj frequent, and feme of them arc of 
coufJcrablc extent containing pcrhagi too acrex of 
liiul ITicj arc generally aUicr nf TamarmJ or 
Manjivticci, planted m regular rowt. 


tunes , 
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tunes ; and, making ufe of feme of thofe 
geftures that arc common to the people of 
India, and often very cxpieflivc : one of 
tlicm Hicwcd me his feet coveted with 
bliflcrs, by being alternately in the water 
and on the fcorching giound ; and point- 
ing to fomc coarfc licc and a few pepper 
pods, faid . " T/us IS all lor have in return'’' 
I am forry to add, that I fear he gave but 
too faithful a reprefentation of the ftatc of 
fomc millions befides himfclf. 

With the firft accounts we have of Hin- 
doftan, and as far as inquiry has yet been 
able to go, a mighty empire at once opens 
to our view, which, in extent, riches, and 
the number of its inhabitants, has not yet 
been equalled by any one nation on the 
globe. We find falutaiy laws, and an-in- 
genious and refined fyftem of religion, 
eftabliflied ; fciences and arts known and 
pradtifed ; and all of thefe evidently brought 
t:o perfeftion by the accumulated expe- 
rience 
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nence of many preceding ages. We fee a 
country abounding in fair and opulent 
atics**, magnificent temples and palaces, 

ufefiil 


* Grjr^ called alfo Lnctnoud, foppofed to be tbe 
Gangia Regia of Ptolemy, ftood on the left bank of 
the Gangcj, {mlooking tovraniaCalcntta,) abonttwenty- 
frre rndts bdow Rajial, m lat 14 , 53% and long 
fnwn Greenwich, 88®, 4" It u to hare been ^ 
capital of Bengal feven hundred and thirty yean before 
ChnfL It wi» repaired and beautified by the hlaho- 
mcdan emperor Acbar, who garc it the name of Je» 
nuubad \ but was deferted by ui inKabitanu on ac 
count of an cptdcmica] diflcmpcr who imagined that 
It wa5 abandoned by it* patron deity, and deroted to 
dirmc Tcngcancc^ No part of the fitc of ancient Goar 
« nearer to the picfcni bank of the Gangcj than four 
mile* and a half \ but 0 fmall Bream, which commo 
nicalc* with the Ganger ruoj by Ui wcB fide, and \% 
nangablc m the rainy fcafoa. On the cart fide, m 
feme phcc* Within two milci of It, u the nrer Ma 
handa which u alu-ay* nangablc and alfo rum into 
the Ganget, The ruins of Gour arc on the old bant 
rf tlic Ganges, and extend not Icfi ilun fifteen miles 
m length, and from tuo to three in breaUUu ^crcral 
sdLgei Band on part of is Gtcj the ttmamder I 

coTcred 
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iifcful and ingenious artifls employing the 
precious Hones and metals in curious %voik- 

manfliip ; 


co\crcd with thick forefts, the Inbitation of tygers niid 
otlicr bcnfls of prej , or become arable hnd, though 
the foil IS tliicfi) compoftd of bnck-dufl. 

hl.lj. RfNNrL. 

Cantisgi', the ruins of which arc of great c\tcnt, 
IS fituated on the right bank of the Ganges, (in look- 
ing towards Calcutta,) near the plate wdicrc tlie Cahny 
or Cahnuddy river joins it, in lat 27, 3. and cafl: 
long, from Greenwich 80 13. It is faid to have 
cxiftcd abotc one tlioufmd years before Chrifl, and is 
mentioned as the capital of Hmdoflan under the 
prcdcceflbr of Phoor, or Porus The fuccefTor of 
Porus, Siiifarcluiiid, or the Sandracotta of the Greeks, 
paid tribute to Alc' andcr’s fuccefTors , and Jona, the 
fecond in fuccclTion from Sinfarchund, reigned at 
Cannoge, it may therefore be fuppofed that, as it was 
the capital under the prcdcceflbr of Porus, and under 
Jona, it w^as alfo tlie capital in the intermediate reigns; 
and if fo. It was the place where die ambafladors of 
Seleucus were received, which diey mention by the 
name of Palibothra. In extent and grandeur, Cannoge 
perfeftly anfw^ers to die defcription of Palibodira. 
,Some Hindoo waiters give magnificent accounts of its 

riches 
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manllup , manufadhirers fabncadug cloths, 
•which, m the fincncis of their texture, and 

the 


nchc* and populoufiicEi, No longer ago tlwn the 
Cxth centory it contained thirty thoidand fhojn and 
IhlU •where beetle-rat wa* fold • 

Ptolemy make* Palibolhra appear to be in laL 27 
bet N veen the towns of MaHbi on the weft, and Athena- 
ganim on the eaft The real latitude of Cannogc, by 

obfervatjon, 

* The ImU is A leaf of a hot aronude quality which 
grom OQ A creeper that tnifti Ufdf roand a Oender taU 
tree pUnted m regtiUr grore* on perpofe for the ifrtit 
phnt. The Iftmloci chew the leaf mih the arrJt nut and 
a fmaQ qaiotity of (bell Flmei thu roiit iir e in chewing 
prodocei a reddiih joice which they fpit oon 
The arri oat giwi on a uH dralght tree, which u often 
cfed for nuSi and yardi of the (nuD TefteU of the natlres 
—The OQt has no (hcD and when dircQed of the Cua and 
dned rdetablei m Oze and coloar the nctaeg 

The efc of the /rrfi by both fcxci and all rantt u 
UttlTerCil all orer Indu and no* merely coofioed to IHn 
dcJlati. It 11 ccnlbmly prcfcnied to siCton prrpated in 
foall parcel] of a fit (ize to be pot into the mooth con 
fitog of two or more karcs fpread with a ftniU quaniity 
cf the (hcD nci and folded ard neatly « npped romd a piece 
of the afloat Somcimiej the cardanuen or a bit cf 
tWt, li added 
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the beauty and duralion of fomc of their 
dycf, have, even yet, been but barely imi- 
tated 


obfcnntioii, is 2 "], niul the l.Uitu(li.s giv«-n hj him 
to Mnlibi .ind Atlicn igaruni, arc nearly tliofc of bla- 
turi and Auiiin, or Oude. The diflanccs of tlio two 
former from Palibotlira, anfwcr minutely to the dif- 
tanccs of tlic two latter from Cannogc I am of opi- 
nion that we may place fomc reliance on the polition 
gnen by Ptolemy to Pahbothia, for on a companfon 
of the latitudes of fue difibrcnt places between the 
Indus and the Ganges, I find the greatefh diflercncc to 
be only twchc miles between Ins and mine. 

Ptolemy 


Taxilla, die pafs of the") 
Indus, or Attock, j 

Conflux of the Hydafpes 1 
and Indus - J 
Malreta _ - - 

Ardone _ _ - 

Dedali _ - - 


32 20 


Attock 


32 20 


29 48. 


30. 00 

25. 54 Mirrta 25 50. 
30. 12. Ajodm 30 15. 
30 32. Dcbalpour 30. 24. 


But It fhould not be forgotten that the country be- 
tween Sinde and Palibothra W'as the befb knowm to 


the ancients 

Pliny affigns for die fite of Palibothra a fpot four 
hundred and twenty-five Roman miles below die con- 
flux of the Ganges and Jomanes, or Jumna , and alfo 

enumerates 
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tated by other nations t The t^a^eller 
rvas enabled to journey through this im- 

menfe 


f Hmdotlan has fcarcclj any mine* of gold or 
CItct, and the vafk quantitic* of tliofc mrtala that 
were fotmd eircnlating in coini, and employed m 
works of loxury and cmbeUiflimcnt, were chiefly pro- 
cured in exchange for tts manufafturcs, and were the 
contribatiom of other nations. Plmy, In fpcahng of 
the route from Egypt to loduj tiys, ‘ rt u as yet but 
* little known by the pnbbc, notwithflanding it is of 
** fo much unpcrtancei as there is not a year that 
India does not rece t r e fifty nulhons of fefie r cc s for 
** Its rocTchanditc, on which the traders gam a hun- 
dred for one " 


enumerates particubrs of the difianee between the 
Indus and the month of the Ganges and although 
he docs not m all cafes correfpond with the map, yet it 
muft be allowed that, upon the whole, there Is a dc 
gree of conCficney in his account of the refpcQire po- 
Ciion of places, that rocntsconfidcTalion 

InordcT to afcertain Pliny t fcale it will be ncccf 
firy to compare hit iTiIlancct with m:rc In fomc known 
prt of the route from Indus to the mouth of the 
Cingn t and ncoc appears fitter for tlds purpofe, than 

tlie 
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menfe country with cafe and fafety ; the ' 
public roads were fliaded with trees to 

defend 


the fpace between the part of the Jumna neareftto the 
ordinary road into Hindoftan, and its conflux with the 
Ganges This diftance m Pliny is 623 miles, and 
on my map 354 geographical miles , fo that of a 
geographical mile is equal to a mile of Phny reduced 
to horizontal difhance, or about /a by the windings of 
the road, agreeing nearly with a Roman mile, for 
which It was doubtlefs intended Taking tins for a 
fcale, we fliall find that about no fuch miles will reach 
from the aforefaid part of the Jumna, to the part of 
the Ganges which is nearefl; to that, or about Moony- 
gurry , 286 more ^vlll reach to Cannoge, which, being 
at the junction of the Calmi with the Ganges, and a 
very large place, I am inclined to fuppofe that Calma- 
, paxa is meant for it, and 228 moie will reach to the 
conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, that is, to Allaha- 
bad Between the Indus and Hyphafis (Setlege), the 
proportions do not hold fo good For mftance, be- 
tween the Indus and Hydafpes (Behat) Plmy reckons 
120 miles, which by my map is 135, if Alexander 
came by Rotas, the ordinary road , for had he taken 
the road that Timur did, the diftance would be lefs 
than 120. Again, between the Hydafpes and Hy- 
phafis, 
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defend him from the fcorchmg fun , at 
convenient dillances bmldmgs tvere crefled 

for 


plcifisj PUny reckons 390 miles, svhich is only 300 
bj the ufoal route towards Sirhiod, and 3 5c, fuppoGog 
he went towards the lower parts of the nrer, which 
I think highly probable but as the country be t w e en 
the llydafpcs and Ilyphafis was the feat of war, m 
which u maybe fuppofed that Alexander was often led 
out of thedireii road, it cannot b- expeOed that the 
dilUnceof this part fbould be fo well afctnaincd as 
the oihcTt. 

Between Alctandat poGtion cm the Hyphafis 
(Sctlcgc)i and the Jomane* (Jumna) Phny reckons 
336 miles, which exceeds the diflancc between thofc 
nrers in the line of the preat road from Lahore to 
DcUiy about to^ miles j but 336 miles is really tlw 
diflancc betn cen the Jumna and that part of the lly 
phafii (or Scilcgc) below the conflux w^tli tlic Bea, 
and which I fuppofc to hare been Alexander s pofiuon 
when he crcQcd hu altars 

Plmy Bates that Panbothra is 4J5 miles below 
the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, and the 
mouth of the Canges 638 ni 3 cs from Pallbothra, or 
teC} from the conflux It it true that this diflancc 
cQil^emap is only icoa fuch mdei by the road 1 but 
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for him to rcpofc in; a friendly Biahman 
attended to fupply his wants; and lio- 
fpitality and the laws held out affiftancc and 
protedion to all alike, without prejudice or 
partiality A 

Their laws being intenvoven wulh their 
religious dodrincs, perhaps threw' too great 
a pieponderance on the fide of the priefl- 
liood ; but the evil wdiich this might have 


ve flioulcl reflect, that our own ideas of this diftancc 
did not come nearer the truth after an intcrcourfe of 
near o centuries with India, and indeed until the 
prefent time , for it m ill be found that Monficur 
D’Am illc’s map of India, pubhflicd in 1752, repre- 
fentsthe diflancc as much fliort of the truth as Pliny 
goes beyond it, Maj. Ren’nel. 


^ Suntetapud Indos, ftatuti pnucipcs qui injunas 
ab advents prohibeant Si qui aegrotantes, condudlis 
medicis curant , defun£lofquc fepehunt, eorum pccu- 
nia proximistiadita Diod S:c 1 2 tap 10 


The fame is confirmed by authors from whom Strabo 
has copied 

VOL. 11 . 


I 


occa- 
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occifioned fecms, in fomc fort, to have 
been refljficd by the esclufion of the 
members of that order from any temporal 
employments , fo that while they guarded 
the people from tyranny, they fecured to 
the fotercign the peaceable obedience of 
his fubjedU 

The fcienccs, being confined to a par- 
ticular fet of men, perhaps could not take 
that flight n hich they have done in countries 
where they are open to the world at large, 
and where genius is encouraged and rc- 
fpefled m whatever fplierc it may appear 
Tlic priclls in Hindoftan feem early to 
have forefeen, that adianccmcnt in know- 
ledge would produce the decline of their 
fpintual authority , and they guarded there- 
fore againft it, with a degree of caution and 
fuccefs, fcarccly to be c'camplcd in any 
other avihfed country "iet, v itli all the 
cvception that can be made, we mud allow, 
that their laws and gosemment tended, as 

much 
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much as any others we are acquainted with, 
to proem e peace and happinefs. They 
weie calculated to prevent violence, to pro- 
mote benevolence and charity, to keep 
the people united among themfelves, and 
to hinder their tianquillity fiom being 
difturbed by the intiodu(3;ion of foieign in- 
novations. 

We afterwards fee the empire over-run 
by a fierce race of men, who, in the be- 
ginning of their furious conquefts, en- 
deavoured, with their country, to fubdue 
the minds of the Hindoos. They maf- 
» facred the people tortuied the pi lefts ; 
thiew down many of the temples; and, 
what was ftill more aiftidiing, converted 

t- 

fome of them into places of worfhip for 


* Tamerlane ordered about 100,000 Hindoo cap- 
tives to be put to death at once, which was immediately 
e\ecuted by his cavalry. 

I 2 


their 
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their prophet * till, at length, tired with 
the exemoQ of cruelues which they found 
to be without effect, and guided by their 
mtereft, which at leafl led them to wilh for 
tranquillity, they were conllraincd to let a 
religion and cuftoms fubfiff, which they 
found It impoflible to deftroy But during 
thefe feenes of dcvaftation and bloodOied, 
the faences, being in the foie poffeffion of 
the pneffs, who had more prclling cares to 
attend to, were neglefled, and are now al- 
moff forgotten 


• The temple of Eifbuar at Bcnam la now a Ma 
hom-Jan mofque, and two loftp mmarcta were crcfled 
on It bp order of Aarcngrcbe. Mr ToRnxE 
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SKETCH XIII. 

A£imiy hct'wmi the Religion of Stam^ 
China^ Japaii^ and ’Thibet^ and that of 
Hindofan « 


' J^ ^HE Talopins^ or Siamefe priefts, feem 
generally to acknowledge, that their 
religious doctrines were brought from the 
weft. They fay, that the Deity having ap- 
peared in the world, and more efpecially 
on the banks of the Ganges^ in difierent 
ftiapes, aflumed the figure of a black man, 
with curled hair, took the name of Samana 
Codom^ and came to Siam, M. Ziegenbalg 


^ With the religion of Arracan and Pegu we are 
not much acquainted, but as far as I have been able to 
learn, it is almoft; entirely the fame wtth that of Siam. 

I 3 informs 
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informs us, that, according to the aflertions 
of fome Hindoos, Viflinou, in one of his 
incarnations, deftrojed, or difperfed, trvo 
heretical fcfls, one called the Buddcr^euls, 
and the other the Sbamanargueuls or Sama- 
niens who, efpeeially the latter, affcdled 
to defpife the theolog;) of the Brahmans, 
and denied the e\i(lenec of a Supreme 
Bemg M dc la Croze imagines from 
hence, that the religion and fcicnce of the 
Hindoos may have been earned to Siam 
hy the Samamens. In fupport of this 
conjcdlurc, he quotes two palTagcs from 
M dc la Loubere , in one of which it is 
alleged, that the people of Siam do not 
adore a fupreme imifible Being, and m 
the other, fpcaking of their firft legiHator, 
It IS faid that Codom was his name, and 
that Sairana means, in Babe language, a 
dcvclic c/ tbs forejls But I confefs that 
the inference drawn by M dc la Croze, 


does 


• See tot I. p 74^ 
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does not appear to me to be conclufive; 
for if the Samanlens weie driven fiom 
Hindoftan by the Biahmans on account of 
their herefies, it is very improbable that 
they fhould teach in another countiy the 
dodlrines they had condemned in their 
own ; and the opinion, that the Siamefe 
do not believe in a fupreme tnvifihle Beuig^ 
feems to have been haftily adopted by 
ftrangers, from their not finding a temple 
dedicated to his worfhip, and obferving 
that the adoration and offerings of the mul- 
titude were directed to particular deities. 
But the affertion of the Brahmans makes it 
by no means certain that the Samanicns 
denied the exiftence of God ; and if we 
are difpofed to believe their expulfion from 
Hindoftan and their arrival in Siam, we 
may attribute it to fome other caufe befide 
atheifm. Like the" Jefuits of Euiope, it is 
faicf that the Samaniens, being diftinguifhed 
for their manners and learning, became the 
objects of jealoufy to the piiefthood, 

I 4 


Father 
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tathcr Tachard informs us, that a famous 
Sancra *, in fpealang on the m) ftencs 
of his religion, gave the following account 
of Its origin, which, though it materially 
differs from the ftory of Samana Cedom^ 
will be found to be intimately connefled 
with the opinions and doiffnncs of tlic 
trindoos. He faid, thatabout 2231 f years 
ago, a young urgin, being infpircd from 
heaven, quitted the world, and wandered 
into the raoft unfrequented parts of an 
evtenfnc foreft, there to await the coming 
of a God that had been long announced to 
anxious manUnd. While fhc was one 
day proftratc in prayer, flic was impreg- 
nated by the fun-beams. Some time after- 
wards, pcfceiving flie was with child, 


• A fuptrmr among the Titfmi, or Siamcfc pneds. 

t I am iticliocil to doubt the accuracy of bodi 
M, dc U Loubcrc and Father Tachard, at taxll aa of 
Kxnpfcr, In tlic date afcribcd by ihem to the onpm 
o' iLc Sumefe rttlgion. 


ihougU 
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though confcious of her virgin innocence, 
her rnodefty was abafhed, and fhe fled 
farther into the forefl;, to hide herfelf from 
the eye of man. Ariiving at the border of 
a lake that is between Siam and Camboia, 
flie was there delivered of a heavenly boy. 
But the virgin mother being without milk 
to nourifh him, in her maternal anxiety 
broke out into lamentations of delpair. 
While flie was thus bewailing her mif- 
fortune, flie faw a plant moving on the 
water ; flie was attracted towards it ; flie 
held her fon in her arms ; the flower 
opened to receive him, and again contradt- 
' ing itfelf, formed his cradle"^. There leav- 
ing him flie retired, and being abforbed in 
contemplation on what had pafled, flie 
difappeared, being, it is imagined, imme- 
diately conveyed to heaven, without pafling 


* In fome antique engraved flones we find a boy 
fitting in the Lotos, uhich is fuppofed to reprefent 
il'e dawn. 


through 
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through thofc ftages to which mortals m 
general arc condemned A holy hermit, 
who had come to the fame fpot to attend 
the accomphlhraent of a promifc, that he 
Jbeuld behold the divirily before he. died, in 
awful filcnce faw what we have related — 
The mother was gone, nor was there any 
profpetl of her returning The hermit 
adranced with reverence, and brought away 
the infant God But fo e'>:tniordinarj a 
prodigy could not long be concealed The 
people faid, the true pnnee was bom, and 
the rulers being alarmed, fought to dellroy 
him Tlie hermit tlicrcforc fled with him 
to Camboia, v here he kept him concealed 
111 a d-fert Tltough but a child, he per- 
formed man) wonderful miracles , his fame 
a as fpread abroad, and v hen armed at 
the age of twelve years, he came bad 
with the hermit to Siam 

lather Tachard fa)S, that the Tal fns 
Ime tlu highcfl a eneratioii for the flower 

above- 
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above-mentioned, the name of *whtch he 
did not remember 'j but the leader will re- 
cognize the Nymphea Lotos^ fo much vene- 
rated by the Hindoos and Egyptians ; and 
indeed the whole Eory is evidently bor- 
^ rowed from the Hindoo mythology. . 

The laws and religious doctrines of the 
Siamefe aie recorded upon leaves in the 
Balic language, which, like the Sanjkrit, 
excludes all but the learned priefts from 
accefs to the original documents, and in- 
vefts in them the foie power of inftruding 
the reft of the people. They fay, “ a lan- 
‘‘ guage in which fo many myfteries are 
“ communicated, fhould itfelf be a myftery, 
‘‘ and not profaned by the impious ; or, 
“ what may be wiitten in it, mifappre- 
“ bended by the ignoiant.” 

Their religion enjoins the adoration of 
God^, and Father Tachaid, with an honeft 


Vid Voy. de Siam des P Jefuites, envoyez par 
Je Roy aux Indes et h la dime. 


franknefs. 
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franknefi, obfcrves, that as far as regards 
precepts of morality, and inftrufhons for 
our condudt in life, “ no Chnlhan can 
" teach any thing more perfedt than nhat 
“ It prefenbes. It not only forbids its fol- 
“ lowers to do ill, hut enjoins the neceflity 
“ of doing good, and of flifiing every im- 
“ proper thought or enminal defire ” 

Tlie belief in an uoiverfal pervading fpi- 
it’’', and m the immortality and tranf- 
migration f of the foul, form a fundamental 
part of their doflnncs , and the metemph)- 
chofis is by them extended not only to the 


* M. dc Is Loubcrc See voL i page 149 

FaiHcr Bouchet Tap ** In a monaftcry at Sum, 
‘ '»dicTc I learnt the bnguage, conterCnj; one day wnh 

* a vho ^^as citrcmcly terracious of the doc 

* trine of the mctcmphychofis I obfcTTCd to lum ibat 
he committed revexa! murders ai often as he drank 

“ the wa "-t of the Jif/run (a nrer of Sum)t hit 
' fnd^d, lut ffifconccncd when I fhewed liini 

** th %ra cr in one of thofe fine microfcopcs that v.c 
•* Iroo^h Uiilj c from Europe ^ 


whole 
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whole animal creation, biU to things ap- 
parently inanimate, fuch as ticcs, plants, 
and even locks . On that account the 
Talopins arc prolilbitcd fiom diRurbing 
the caali, and cutting down any vegetables^ 
thereby to imply, that ihofc who devote 
thcmfclvcs to the fcrvicc of God, Riould 
not employ their attention in making pro- 
vifion for their table j but rather live on the 
fpontancous productions of nature, in order 
to fet an example of fobrlctyand abRinence 
to otheis. They believe the univerfe to 
be eternal, without beginning or end ; but 
they admit that particular parts of it, fucli 
as this w^orld, its produfliions and inha- 
bitants, may be deRroyed and again re- 
generated. 

They have their good and evil genii; 
their rural and other deities ; wdio prefide 


* This opinion Is alfo to be found among the 
Hindoos. 


over 
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orer their forefts and m ers, and interfere 
in all fublunary affam 

They arc extremely cunous to look into 
futurity, by applying to their allrologers 
and oracles, and there u a famous caicni 
where they go and make facnfices, and 
confult the pnells who attend there 

Far from conlidering fmadc as a crime, 
in fomc cafes they think it commendable , 
that It may render femce to the foul, by 
delis enng it from an inconvenient habita- 
tion , and It IS not uncommon to find a 
Siamefc hanging upon a particular tree, 
dedicated to the god Mercury, and called 
ill Balic rra-fi-rraba-pout or the tree 
f acred to tbe great Meriurj 

M de la Loubcrc gives a remarkable in* 
Aance of a native of Pegu who was at Siam, 


* Hu Rojjumc dc Sun, pt JI dt U Eoubcic 

and. 
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and, in the pi eh nee of liis family and 
friend?, gradually burnt himlelf to death, 
bv rublimg lus body witli oil, and fitting' 
<iou n upon a fire. 

The Tnlopin? arc dixided into fexcral 
dcgiccbOi claHc'-, and live in monallciic'i 
contiguous to the icnijilc'?. They make 
\oxxs of cliahity, the breach of which is 
puniflicd by the ofiender being burnt to 
death; but what is fingular, and entirely 
oppofite to tlic rules obfened in Hindoftan, 
any one may enter into the pricRhood, and 
after a certain age may quit it, marry, and 
return into focicty . 


*■ If tlic Hindoo religion vns iniroduccd into Siam 
after a certmn mode of cimI focicty had been already 
cflabhfhcd there, it is not to be ondcred at, tliat the 
fyflcni obfened m Hindoflan, of fepanting the people 
into calls, fliould dicrc haac been found impra£licablc- 
Tlic Talopins, ho\^c\cr, arc diftinguiflicd from, and 
elevated above, the bulk of the people neaily in the 
fame manner as the Brahmans amongft the Hindoos. 

6 . They 
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They (have the head and heard Theit 
ufual dreis is a piece of cotton cloth of a 
deep yellow, wrapped round the middle, 
and another piece of the fame kmd, which 
i» thrown over the left Ihoulder 

They maintain with jealous care the re- 
fpe£t that they think due to their order, 
which with chantable donations to them- 
felves, and the budding and repairing 
tcmplci and monaftenes, they inculcate as 
pious duties. They never return a falutc 
to a lay man, not e\ en to the pnnee, though 
the prince never fails to falute a Tahjiw 

By the rule of tlicir order, they are en- 
joined to go to the temples and perform 
their dm otions twice a day, in the morn- 
ing and evening to confers their faults 
to cacli other to be watcliful, not to en- 
courage any wichcd thought, or ever to 
admit into ihcir mind any doubt with rc- 
fj>ca to their religion never to fpeak to 

any 
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nny of ilic oihcr (ck nlonc, nor look Accl- 
r.iHly upon any one they may ncc’ulent- 
nily meet : not to prep'’ to then oun /ond, 
but to oat V. hat mav be or fet be- 

♦ O' 

fore ilicm, ready drcflcd . not to enter into 
a houfe to nfk .'Inv, nor to v..ut for ihcin 
longer nt the door tlian tlie* time that an o>; 
may take to diink v, hen he is thirfly ; not 
to afledl friendOnp or kintlncfs \\ilh a view 
to obtain any thing . to be fmccrc in all 
their dealings, and when it may be nc- 
cclTary to aflirm or deny any thing, to fay 
fimply, ;/ or /V h rot : never to be angry 
or llrikc any one; but to be gentle in their 
manners, and coinpalTionatc to all . not to 
keep any capons of \^ar. not to judge 
any one by faying he is good, or he is 
bad : not to look at any one witli con- 
tempt • not to laugh at any one, nor make 
him the fubjed of ridicule : not to fay that 
any one is well made, oi ill made, oi hand- 
fome, or ugly . not to frighten or alarm any 
one : not to excite people to quarrel, but en- 
VoL. II. K deavour 
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dcavour to accommodate their difputes to 
love all mankmd equally not to boaft 
either of birth or leanung not to meddle 
m any matters of government, that do not 
immediately refpcQ religion not to be de- 
jeQed at the death of any one not to kill 
any one not to dnnk fpmtuous hquors 
of any land not to dillurb the earth by 
labourmg in it not to cut down any plant 
or tree not to cover the head not to 
hat c more than one drefs not to deep out 
of their monaftcry, or to turn and go to 
deep again when once awake not to 
deep after eating, until the duties of religion 
are performed not to cat out of any tcdcl 
of filvcr or gold not to play at any game 
not to accept of money but by the hand 
of the perfon in the monaftcry, who may 
be appointed for that purpofe, and then 
to apply It to cliantaUe and pious works 
not to envy any one what he may enjoy 
not to be in anger with any one, and re- 
taining that anger, come with him to an) 

religious 
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dcavour to accommodate their dilputea to 
love all mankind equally not to boaft 
athcr of birth or leanung not to meddle 
in any matters of government, that do not 
immediately refpea religion not to be de- 
jcillcd at the death of any one not to kdl 
any one not to dnoL fpintuous hquors 
of any land not to dilliiib the earth by 
labouring in it not to cut down any plant 
or tree not to cover the head not to 
haie more than one drefs not to Deep out 
of thar raonaflery, or to turn and go to 
deep again when once awake not to ' 
ficep after caiing, until the duties ofrcligion 
arc performed not to cat out of any \c(Icl 
of filvcr or gold not to play at any game 
not to accept of money but by the hand 
of the perfon in the monallcry, who may 
be appointed for that purpofc, and then 
to apply It to charitable and pious works 
not to envy any one what he may enjoy 
not to be in anger with any one, and re- 
taining that anger, come with lum to any 

religious 
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religious ceremony, or of devotion: 
not to lleep on the fame bed with any one : 
not to move the eye while fpeaking ; nor 
make a noife with the mouth in eating ; 
nor fpeak with victuals in the mouth ; nor 
pick the teeth before company* Befide 

T , 

thefe, they have many other rules refpedl- 
ing their morals and behaviour 

They are called every morning from 
their fleep by the found of the gofig' • but 
they are enjoined not to rife, till they' 
can difeern the veins in their hands, left 
they Ihould kill any thing, by not feeing, 
and treading upon it. 

1 ^ ' 

Each monafteiy has its fancra or fu- 
perior, who is eleefted by its members. 
Before the T ■xlopins eat, having performed 
their ablution, they go with him to the 


* Voy. de M. de la Loubere. 

■’ T r' 

percs Jeluvtes. 

K 2 


Voy. de Siam de 
temple, 
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temple, and after proflrating themfelves 
before the images, they fit down with their 
kgs under them, and chant and perform 
their devotion in the Bahc language. 
Father Fontcnay, in his relation of a voyage 
from Sum to Macao, m fpcalang of fomc 
T alcfins whom he law at their devotion, 
lays, “ They were fitting on the ground, 
“ with their hands joined together, and 
“ chanted for the fpace of an hour with 
“ their eyes fixed on the idol But few 
“ perfons in Europe perform their devo- 
“ tions with fo much modefly and refpeft, 
“ cfpecialiy when Uiey lall fo long 1 con- 
“ fids that their cvamplc made me feel 
“ more fcnfibly than any fermon could lia\ c 
“ done, with what humility and reverence 
“ we Ihould behave before the majefiy 
“ of Cod, when wc addrefs him in prayer, 
" or appear before him at the altar ’’ 

Tliey dine at noon, and cveept this 
r cal. never cat any thing but fruit, or at 

any 
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any time drink any thing but water. In 
the evening they return to the temples, 
and perform their devotions as in the 
morning j the intermediate time, except 
what is fpent at diimer, is employed in the 
education of youth, in reading books con- 
taining their dotflrines, and in walking 
abroad at certain hours. 

They never offer any bloody facrifice ; 
and it is a favourite charity with them, to 
buy animals, and give them their liberty. 

Some of the monafteries have gardens 
and lands belonging to them, which are 
cultivated by the fervants of the convent, 
or perfons hired for that purpofe ; as the 
Taloptns only refrain from difturbing the 
earth themfelves. 


There are female Talophis who are fub- 
je£t to fimilar rules with the priefts, but who 
' K 3 cannoti 
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cannot be admitted till tbey have paflet} 
their fortieth year 

There are devotecj ajnong them, wha 
lead the mod auftcrc and folitary hves, 
and aimed entirely refrain from fpeeeh, in 
order, they fay, that their thoughts may 
not be didurbed from eontemplating th? 
Almighty They wander about the coun- 
try , they have neither monadenes, nor 
any other habitation, the people imagine 
that they are proteQed from the beads of 
prey, w ith w Inch the woods abound, by 4 
facred inDucncc that furrounds their per- 
fons , and wonderful doncs are told of the 
ficrced of thefc animal", coming with the 
gentlenefs of Iambs, and hchmg that liands 
and their fuoidcps 

With the Hindoos, the Siamcfe rejefl the 
idea of eternal pumdiment, belies c that 
the profedbrs of any religion may be fased, 
3 by 
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by obferving its piecepts, and pradtifing 
the duties of morality ’ ; and, like them, 
they alfo pretend, that fome holy men have 
the peculiar power to look back upon their 
former flate of exiftence f . Many of the 
fuperftitious prejudices that are to be found 
among the Hindoos, prevail equally with 
the people of Siam. They obferve the 
feails of the new and full moon, and think 
the days that from the change precede the 
full, more fortunate than thofe that follow 
it. Their almanacks are marked with 
lucky and unlucky days ; but Sunday con- 
ftantly occupies a place among the former, 
as bearing the name of a planet, that is the 
particular obje<S: of their adoration. Neither 
the prince, nor any one who has the means 
of applying to aftiologeis, will undertake 
any thing without confulting them. They 
look upon the cries of certain birds, the 


*• Voy des peres Jefuites, &c. 
f See Sketch VI. vol. 1 . page i6g. 

K4 
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bowlings of animals, a ferpcnt croffing the 
road, or any thing falhng without an 
evident caufe, as unfavourable omens , and 
fuch occurrences are fufficient to pres ent 
them from fetting out on a journey, and 
to induce them to put off any bufinels, how- 
ever urgent it may be 

The boys, at the age of about feven years, 
are fent to monaftenes, where they arc in- 
ftrudlcd in reading, wnting, and accounts. 
The Siamefe are fond of poetry, nor are 
men of letters unacquainted with its rules, 
and they employ it in love fubjcQs, moral 
fables, hiilones of their heroes, and Hones 
tahen from their mjihologj * Many 
of the mufical indruments of Siam, arc the 
fime with tliofe ufed m the temples of the 


• For on accoent of the aflroaomr of the Siamcfc, 
which haiciulcnily been rcccircj from lIm4otl-a, I 
refer the leaCer lo llte well, of hi ije U Loubere, M 
le Gcoiil, aaS M Uailli, which Iiarc bcca alreaily 
cJ. 


Ilmdoos, 
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Hindoos, and were probably introduced 
with their religion 

The Siamefe, in general, bury the dead: 
thebodies ofperfons of diftindtion are, how- 
ever, burnt with much fhew and ceremony : 
but if it was ever the cufhom for the widow 
to burn herfelf with the corpfe of her huf- 
band, it is no longer obferved. The 
bodies and afhes of "the dead are generally 
buried under fmall pyramids, that are built 
round the temples ; fometimes the afhes 
are thrown into a facred river, as a thing 
fuppofed to be propitious to the foul of the 
deceafed. All offer facnfice to the manes 
of their relations. They . imagine that 
they fometimes appear to them in dreams ; 
and, as often as this happens, the funeral 
facrifices are repeated, and offerings made 
at the temples, for the expiation of their 
/ins. 


* La Loubere, tome u. p. 262. 

Through- 
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Throughout the vaft empires of China 
and Japan, the prevailing rehgion is that 
of Fo or Fo^ , and though a few vanations 
In particular opimons may he difcovered 
among the people who inhabit thefe regions, 
the general fyftcm is the lame So many 
volumes have been vntten on the religion 
and learnmg of the Chinefe, and the 
doflnnes of FeJ luve already been the 
fubjc£k of fo much difcufilon, that it will 
only be neccQary to recall their prmapal 
features to the recolIcQion of my readers, 
in order to flievv their connefhon with the 
dodlnncs of the Hindoos. 

It IS faid, that the founder of this religion, 
Fo or was the fon of a prince of India, 
that he was bom thcfi, about laoo years 
before the Chnlluii aLra , and that he was 
called Cbiij, or Xjcj, to the age of thirty, 
when he tool, the name of /e, 

Du Hildc fixes the tune of the intro- 
duOionof lus doQtmcs into Cliina, about 

the 
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the 65th year of the Ghriftian iEia, during 
Xhe reign of the emperor Mtng, He fays, 
fhat in confcquence of a dream, that prince 
fent anabafladors to India, to be inftrudted 
by the Brahmans, who brought back the 
doctrines of Fo/. Others infifl: upon a 
jnucjb earlier epoch ; but while they con- 
firni the ftory of the perfons who. were 
fent to India, they fay, that, as many 
herefies prevailed in China at that time, 
the objed of their embaffy was only to 
have certain tenets explained ; and that the 
emperor, on their return, iffued an edid, 
commanding the dodrines of Foe to be 
obferved. But without tiring the reader 
with conjedures about uncertain dates, I 
think there is little doubt that the Samana 
Kantama of Pegu, the Samana Godom of 
3 iam, and the Fqi or Xac(i of China and 
Japan, is the fame perfon, and probably the 

t 

Hindoo Ytjhttou m one of his pretended in- 
carnations. The difciples of Foe, fay 
pu Halde ^n^ other miffionaries, relate 

ma?iy 
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many fables of bis incarnations, and hence 
the number of idols with xssbicb the 
Chtnefe temples are filed, reprefentmg bis 
various tranfmigrations They likc^ife 
fpeak of Ont to •, or Amida, who is fup- , 
pofed to have preceded Fod, and to hat e 
hted on the banks of the Ganges, but I 
am inclmed to believe, that Amida is 
fome other perfonage m the Hindoo m) tho- 
logy, whofc hiftory has been imperfedlly 
earned to China, or incorredly learnt there 
by the milllonanes. 

From China the dodtrines of Foe were at 
fome uncertain epoch introduced into Japan 
hy V ay of Corea, and being more myllenous 
and fplendid than the onginal religion of the 
country, the) foon obtained many profe- 
l)tcj,who were named Budaos The religion 
of Foe is now divided, in both Cliina and 
Japan, into \/hat is called the exterior and 


Sre roL I. ncrf 10 i5j 
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vitd/Ior. What I have faid on the religion 
of the Siamefe, may feive to give a pietty 
exadl idea of the formei : by it the people 
are taught to believe in the immortality and 

V 

tranfmigration ' of the foul ; in places of 
future rewards and punifliments ; and to 
confider FoJ as a divinity defeended upon 
earth for the happincfs of mankind — The 
judge of the infernal legions pronounces 
fentence on depaited fpirits in the fame 
manner, as Ta7n Rajah of the Hindoos. 
Thofe fpirits are detained for a certain 
time, treated according to their actions, and 
then fent back into the world, to animate 
other bodies of men or beads. The //j- 
religion, it is faid, was long cautioufly 


* Wc are told by St Francis Xavier, that a pnelt 
of Japan obferved to him, 111 the prefence of the Em- 
peror, “ Thou {houldft know that the umverfe never 
had a begiiming, and that men, propeily fpeakmg, ' 
never die , that the foul only difengages itfelf from 
the body in which it was fhut up, and while that ^ 
body rots m the earth, it feeks anotlief habitation ” 


con- 
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concealed from the vulgar, and only conl- 
mumcated, m proporuon as Undents made 
progrefs in Icarmng, and gave ’proofs of 
their prudence and wifdom The followers 
of Its dodtnncs pretend, that when fo/ or 
Xira was about to quit this world, he con- 
fided to fame of his latounte difciplcs, 
that hitherto he had taught a rehgion cn- 
\ eloped in metaphors and fymbois adapted 
to the undcrllandmgs of the multitude, 
but that the fum of all knowledge was ul- 
timately comprized in this, “That cscry 
“ thing came out of fpace, into which 
“ every thing will be again dilTolved That 
“ things only differ from eacli other m 
“ their lhapes, and not in the particles of 
“ matter whicli compofc them That 
“ from the general mafs is formed a man, 
“ a lion, or an) other ammal, and that 
“ when they are diffoKed, ailJ lofc their 
“ figure, they arc confounded, and inued 
“ together That therefore all things 
“ which wo call animate and inanimate, 


come 
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“ come from the fimc fouice, which is not 
“ fubjeftto any change.” 

Thofe who piofcfs the Inlciior clc£lrine> 
do not proftratc thcmfclves before idols, 
norbeheve in the mctcmprychofis \ and they 
compare their religion to an ai cli when 
completed, and wlicn the fupporters that 
were nccelTary to its conhiuQion, being 
no longer wanted, are taken away. 

Some of the miflionailes have filled it 
the do(flrine of Ncant^ or non-cntUy^ and 
have given its followers the general name 
of Atheifls j but I think a flrong connec- 
tion between it and the Narghcmiy ^ wor- 
fhip of the Hindoos may be perceived. It 
feeras to be founded upon the opinion of 
an umverfal JirJt caufe^ a pervadhtg fpirit^ 
and the ideas entertained with refpedt to 
tllufton *1'. 


* See vol. i. page 155. 


t See vol. I. page 149, 

Some 
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Some pretcad, that the JirJl principle or 
cau/e of every thing cannot be iaid to 
have life, or mtelhgence, or will That 
It 13 pure, tranfparent, tranquil, not of 
any fhape, and i3 the feed or eflence that 
gives life to all we fee That life confifts in 
the fit union of this principle with matter, 
that It conftinites the foul, as matter does 
the body , and that death is the reparation 
of them, when they return to their pnmiuvc 
fourccs that there is no other Immortality , 
there is nothing immortal but the Utiiver/al 
caufe That the grcalcll happiacfs mortals 
can enjoy, is to abftrail ihcmfcivcs from 
the things of this world, if it were poflihk, 
even from the confcioufncfs of cMflcncc , 
nnd they recommend the frequent pradice 
of filch abfiraflion, or abforption, as the 
way of approaching to that fiatc in which 
mankind will terminate tlnir career The 
opinioni of thefc thcologifU found many 
profeljtcs in China and Japan, and the 
emperor of China, A_ refigned 

his 
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ills crowa to his fon, for the fake of piac- 
tifing the dodlrine of abforption. 

They believe, that after the revolution of 
a number of years, and vp-hen fome of the 
conftellations return to a certain point of 
the heavens, the world will be diffolved, 
every thing will return into fpace, will after- 
wards be produced as before; and that 
thefe difiblutions and reprodudtions ever 
have been, and will continue through 
eternity. 

Others, like Gowtavia ", fay, that man- 
kind have two fouls ; the one of a fubtle 
quality, which is the intelledlual prin- 
ciple 5 the other of a coarfer nature, which 
prelides over the fenfes. The feft that 
pradtife the interior religion in Japan, 
called Xenxus, is chiefly compofed of men 
of rank ; many of whom are at the fame 


* See vol, u Sketch X. p 264. 

VoL, II. L 
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ume profclTed admirers of tlic dodlnncs of 
Confucius. 

This philofopher is Cud to have been 
horn of an ihuftrious family m the pro- 
vince of Xantnng in China, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chnftian 
zra, and many ages after his countrymen 
Were a eiv ihzcd and poliDied people. This 
date, which feems to be well afcertaincd, 
appears fufEaent to exclude that given by 
Father Du Haldc and others, to the intro- 
dufUon of the doflnnes of Fai , as it is by 
no means probable, that a nation wluch had 
produced a Confucwi, and had contlanily 
admired lus wnungs, Ihould Iiave Ib uni- 
vcdally embraced a rehgion entirely op- 
pofite to his raxsims, and the exterior form 
of which IS a mals of grols abfurdity bur, 
being m the praQice of that religion, the 
pnedhood might [UIl have fudlacnt influ- 
ence to maintain it, even after the doflnncs 
of Cittfu ut had appeared He faiJ, he was 


net 
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Hot the inventor of thefe dotflrines, but had 
taken them from thofe who had preceded 
him, efpecially 2'ao and Xu//, They 
confift chiefly in maxims of morality. 
No reward is offered for the obfervance 
of them, but fuch as arifes from the prac- 
tice of viitue, nor any punifhment but 
what natuially refults from vice. His 
followers neither believe in the meterapfy- 
chofis, nor in the immoitality of the fouls 
of mankind individually; but they feem, 
like the followers of the interior dodrines 
of Fo/f and conformable to the opinions of 
many of the Hindoo and Greek philofo- 
phers, to acknowledge a univerfal ipirit, 
which animates all nature, and receives 
hack its emanatlo/iSy as the fea receives its 
waters. 

The idol of FoFis to be found in all the 
Ghinefe temples, which are numerous ; and 
many of them rich and magnificent. Some 

L 2 are 
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rc finiatcd on mountains, m order, as it is 
ud, that they may be out of the nay of 
J1 but fuch as come from devotion to vilit 
hem , and fome are held in fo great vene- 
ation, that pilgnms refort to them from 
he remotefl parts of the empire, not only 
in capiation of their own tranfgrelTions, 
but lite the Hindoos, to ea-piatc thofe of 
their deccafed parents. 

The Ttrat, or temples of the followers 
of Xaca or Fei in Japan, ate lihewifc nu- 
merous , fome of them nchJy ornamented, 
and containing a variety of idols and 
figures in bas rcUcf 


Of theft idols, that which ftems the 
mod refpeded, reprefents tlircc perfons 
united in one , probably borrowed from 
■Ilnalj, Vijlncu, and Sbtrj, the triad of 
the Hindoos. Conuguous to caeh temple 
u citlutr a taah, or running fVream , ablu- 


lions 
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tions being equally picfcribed, though 
probably, on account of the cllinate, not 
rigoroully obiervecl, as in India. 

Doth China and Japan abound in de- 
votees., who endeavour to inline future 
liappmefo by voluntaiy torments and felf- 
denial. Ihe penalties they inflitfl upon 
themfelvcs, arc as cxtraoidinary as thofe 
of the Hindoo devotees, and are ncaily 
of the fame kind. By the religion of 
FoJj the ufc of meat is forbidden, though 
the prohibition is far from being obfeived. 
Many, however, abllain not only from 
meat, but alfo from fj/li, eggs, onions, 
garlic, and fpiuts of every kind. 

The Chinefe always bury their dead, 
and it is an obje(fl: either of pieY 01 pre- 
caution, to prepare theii coffins when in 
peife(ff health ; and many a one is in polTef- 
IJon of this his laft receptacle for years he- 

j 

L 3 fore 
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fore 111! death, which he occaConally alters, 
or ornaments, according to his fancy or 
means 

The ftnd deference of the Chinefe to 
their parents, is well Inowin, and after their 
death, they facnficc to their manes Over 
the infernal regions, they fuppofe a god 
to prefide, whole wrath they endeavour to 
appeafe by devotions at the temples, and 
donauons to the pnelU. 

Previous to the mtroduflion of the doc- 
trines of FoJ m Japan, the religion of the 
country appears to Iu\e been that of the 
Swlot or Camit, although the toleration that 
fec-ns to have been allowed there, from the 
eorliciV times, produced a vanct) of opl- 
mons, that were openly profclTcd, with 
very little rchraint, either from the govern- 
ment or pnctlliood When tile country was 
difcovcrcd by Europeans, they found prac- 

tifcd 
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tifed there at the fame time, befide the 
oiiginal tenets of Smto or Camis, the 
J 3 udzo religion, or that of Xaca or FoJ ; 
and the opinions of the moralifts, or fol- 
lowers of Confucius^ 

The Sintos, fuppohng, like the Peruvians, 
that their emperois weie of a race fuperior 
to other mortals, offered adoration to their 
fouls. The emperor was, at the fame time, 
high pried: and fovereign. 

The Japanefe divide the princes who have 
reigned over thent into three dynafties ; 
though all are fuppofed to be defeended from 
the fame original flock. The dates given to 
the two firft, and the length aferibed to 
the reign of fome of ^ the princes, are fo 
much mixed with fable, as to make con- 
jedfures about them ufelefs. It appears 
that the firft fovereign in the third dynafty 
began his reign and pontificate about 660 

L 4 years 
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years before the Chnftian ara. During 
the two firil dynafties, the prince was 
called Afilolto, a title hkewifc bellowed 
on the gods. This was laid afidc in the 
third dynally , the emperor contenting 
himfelf with that of Tenjin, or fon if the 
Heaven^ and Datr), meaning fupreme chief 
of ecclelialUcal and civil afjairs All who 
are of the royal race, are called Kuges, the 
otlicr natives Geges The council of the 
Dairy, and all offices of importance, were 
filled by Kuges, fclefled at his plcafure. 
The orders ilfucd in his name were re- 
ceded with rcicrcncc, and fo impenetrable 
were thefecrcts of his court to the eye of 
the mulliiudc, that the inhabitants of biS 
capital were ncicr actjuaintcd with his 
illncG, death, or, what fometimes happened, 
abdication, nil the) faw his fucccflbr on 
the throne The fitll officer of the crown, 
or Mcar general of the empire, was named 
Cjs'aC 1 1 The commander of the forccj 
wa I called Cu'j ijrj, a place often con- 
ferred 
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feired by the foveieign on the perfon of 
one of his fons. The Cuba-Sama^ at laft, 
ufuiped the government, but without 
affuming the title of Dairy ^ or pretending 
to the pontificate. This ufuipation, how- 
ever, was not entirely effected without 
ftruggles; and when the celebrated Saint 
Francis Xavier landed at Japan, on the 
15th of Auguft 1549, the flames of civil 
difcord were not extinguiflied. 


To leffen the influence of the priefthood, 
the ufqrper feems to have fecretly en- 
couraged the Chriftian faith, to which en-r 
couragement, to the freedom that had always 
been enjoyed on religious fubj’eifis, and to 
the unremitting zeal of tfie miffionaries, may 
be afcribed its aftonifhing fuccefs, even with-^ 
out fearching for hidden caufes. But when 
TaycO'Sama found ‘his authority fully 
eftablifhed, and had only to attend to the 
government of the empire, he became 
alarmed at the number of the Chriftians, 
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and at the mtcrfenng fpmt of their pncllj. 
It IS faid, his attention was firft attraQcd to 
them, b) the imprudent haughtineft. of fome 
monks, and their refiftance to the ma- 
gdlrates It appears that he ilTucd an 
cdifl m 1587 *, ordering the croffes, 
churches, and all places of Chrillian dc\o- 
tion, to be pulled down , the millionancs 
to quit the empire, and the names who 
had embraced their doflnncs, to renounce 
them, under pain of being put to death 
But the obfcnance of this cdifl was not 
rigoroufly required , and according to the 
tcllimonies of difltrcnt perfons, the number 
of Chnlbans ui the japanefe domimons is 
faid to have amounted to about 1,800,000, 
at the time of the death of Ttijco-SMaa, 
which happened in 1598 


* rhe c(lii\ obferre*, •» Not that the religion it 

** la ufeif boiii butbeciufc ircontam»i}u.i^,»aUuIuieIy 
•* Cjfwficto thoCc altcoJjr profcffcJ, which it rcfufcl 
• tj tolcr tf a&4 ih ucrcife of two rcli^jioak fo ei- 
** ucmelf ilitTcicnt m iU»f jirmupIcJ, nuy 
^ iblJtbac CJ, a ^ our duty to rrerent*** 

7jr ^ 
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‘T ayco-Sama left a minor fon, named Fide 
Jori^ under the care of a relation named On- 
gochio^ who having got polTeffion of the 
reins of government, refufed afterwards to 
refign them. A frelh civil war broke out, 
in which the principal Ghiiftians ranged 
themfelves on the fide of Jon, Ongochio 
was fuccefsful ; the perfecution of the 
Chriftians was renewed with uncommon 
violence, and lafted feveral years The 
government feems, however, again to have 
relaxed in its rigour againll them. In 
1629, fome, Japanefe came to Manilla, 
Murillo calls them ambalTadors f . Per- 
haps they were fent to obferve the Spa- 


* Ryer Gyfbrach fays, * ** When I was at Nangazakl 
in 1626, It was alTerted that tliere were then 40,000 
Chnftian inhabitants there , and when I was there 
m 1629, not a fingle Chnftian was to be found ” Vid. 
Recherches Hift. &c, par le Baron Orno Sivier dc 
Haren. 

f Hiftoria de laProvincia de Phiiipinas, par elPadie 
Pedro Murillo Velarde. 

niards, 
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niards, of whom the Japancfe fcera, about 
this time, to have been CNtrcmcly jealous 
The go\cmor of Manilla afterwards fent 
two Franofean fnars on an cmbalTj to 
Japan, who began to fet up altars, and 
publicly to perform their worChip, though 
contrary to the cdifls that were m force , 
they were therefore ordered to quit the 
country, hut no injury was done, or any 
mfult offered, to tficir perfons 

In t6j7, It appears that the ChnAians 
were cither the authors of, or took part in, 
aserj ferious infurreflion * in i6jS, the 
infurgcnts were defeated , 37,000 of them 
were put to death , and llncc then, ChriHi- 
anil) has been fought after, and pcrfecutcd 
with unrcmming rigor There is no c\- 
ample in the annals of mankind, of fo rapid 
a ( ro^refs, and entire c pulfon, of any 
new religion. Pcrliaps not a CliriAian is 


* \ ui. Rcclu 11(2 '<e I'll L.- Itaicii 
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now to be found in the whole extent of 
the Japanefe dominions, if we except the 
few Dutch, who are circumfcribed within 
the limits of their factory, and not allowed 
publicly to worlhip God. 

It was after this infurredlion that the cere- 
mony of the yeftimi was ordered to be ob- 
ferved, by which ewy inhabitant of Japan 
was obliged, twice in the year, or as much 
oftener as the magiftrate fhould require it, to 
trample and fpit on the figures of Chrift 
and the Viigin . but at the beginning, 
rather than comply with this command, 
many thoufands fuffered death by the moil 
excruciating and unheard-of torments ; 
and Japan alone would furnifh-a catalogue 
of martyrs, perhaps equal in number to all 
the others that aie to be found through the 
whole extent of the Ghriftian church. 

The ceiemony of the yeftmi is exa<3;ed 
from all ftrangers who are found beyond 

the 
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the limits prefenbed to them , and teach- 
ing the Chnfhari doQnnea is prohibited, 
under pain of being put to death het 
nolwithftandmg thefc laws, and the un- 
remitting inflexihihty with which they arc 
crccutcd, a holy hut indifcreet zeal has 
tempted miffionancs to go to Japan, which, 
bcfidc proving fatal to therafehes, only 
ferved to awahen the adlivity of the go- 
vernment to extirpate any feeds of tlicit 
rchgion that might polfibly yet remain 
We have a rcmarlaiblc iiiflance of this 
cntliufiafra in a monk, named John Baptill 
Sidoti, a naliyc of Palermo He ftudicd 
with great alCdmty the Japanefc language, 
and in 1702 obtained at Rome a milEon 
to Indu He went thither by bnd In 
1 703, he arrii cd at Manilla, and from thence 
went in a fmall velTcl to the coall of 
Japan, whae he was fet on Ihore in the 
night He wasarrellcd, and conduced to 
fhe cliief of the Dutch fac- 
tor) at Hcando was fentforb) the goicrnor 

of 
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of Nangazaki^ to be prefent at his exl- 
amination. 

The chief, named Manfdale, and another 
perfon named Dow, who underftood Latinj, 
accordingly went thither. They faw a tall 
thin man, with a pale countenance and 
black eyebrows, drefled in the Japanefe 
habit, with irons round his wrifts, ,a ciu- 
cifix hanging on his breaft, a rofary in 
his hand, and two books under his 
arm. Before him lay a fack, which was 
found to contain fome relics, and things 
necelTaiy for faying mafs. When fome of 
the Japanefe took them up, he intreated 
them not to profane them. They laid 
them down, and looked at him with com- 
palTion, imagining that he was difordered 
in his mind. Sidoti replied to all the 
queftions that were afleed, with firmnefs 
and compofure ; and avowed the motive 
that had led him from the banks of the 
Tiber, and fuftained him during more 
1 2 than 
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than fix years, through a variety of fa- 
tigues and danger, to feek martyrdom in 
Japan He was fent to Jedo^ where he 
was confined fomc years in pnfon , but it 
having been dilcoaered that he had there 
conserted fomc perfons to Chnfiianity, they 
were put to death, and Sidou was walled 
up m a fpacc only large enough for him to 
mo\e, with a hole to admit his siQuals, 
and thus inf mifirably ended his days. 

TTie immediate defeendant of the oncc- 
powerful Datry (Idl retains the name , 
a£ls as high pncil, and is fiippofcd to di- 
rciH in all fpuitual alTairs. He refidcs in 
the ro)al palace of Mtaca he grants all 
titles of honour , names fomc of the great 
ofilcers of government, or rather he figns 
the patents that arc fent to him by the Culj- 
Sjmj, who refides at ^cdo He formerly 
paid the ZJjrrr an annual vifit wiih much 
ceremony and afieflatton of rcfpcfl, but 
thii he now thinks ncedlcfs Tlic Djirj 
'3 


IS 
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is In leality heir only to the title, and pof- 
fefles fcarccly the fhadovv of the power of 
hib anceftors. The country confifts ahnoft 
entirely of royal domains, and eftates of 
wealthy powerful nobles. 

* 

Academics or feininarles aie to be found 
all over the kingdom, in which youth are 
inftrudted by the priefls, to whofe care only 
their education is entiufted. Saint Francis 
Xavier fays, that there were four great 
feminaries in the neighbourhood of Miacoy 
in each of which above three thoufand boys 
were educated* 

The Japanefe in geneial bury their dead j 
but at Miacoy the ancient capital, and in a 
few other places, the bodies of peifons of 
diftindtion are burnt, and their afhes pie- 
ferved. 

Suicide appears to be more frequent 
among the Japanefe, than among any 

VoL. II. M ancient 
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anaent or rocdcm nation wc aie acquainted 
with It has been afenbed by fome writers 
to the cfic<3s of the doilnne of the mc- 
tempfychofis, which may tend, to an un- 
enlightened mmd, to male death appear 
Ids temblc but though this may contri- 
bute to Its frequency, we find it much Ids 
prcialcnt in Hindoftan, where thatdoQnnc 
IS fiill more univerfal , and we mud there- 
fore, bcfide this caufc, afenbe it to the 
liigh undaunted fpint for which thofe 
ifljndcrs arc peculiarly diiUoguiIhcd 

Tlie dofknncs of the Sintaoiy from the vc- 
iicrauon for the royal race inculcated by them, 
v.crc too ufcful to be entirely abandoned 
by the goeernment, they feem to lu\e been 
in fome inftanccs engrafted on thofe of Fo^ , 
and the Djirj was equally the father of the 
follow Lts of Sinlo and Wj lint thofe who 
fiill adhere to the onginal tenets of Smto arc 
fo very few, tlut CharlcvcLx obfcncs, the 
rmilicnaricj feared/ noticed them, as they 

had 
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had only the FojJIs and moialifts to con- 
tend with. 

The origin of the dodfilnes of Siuio is 
loft in remote antiquity, but there is ftill 
a tradition in Japan, that they were brought 
from a diftant country lituated to the weft. 
They feem to teach the belief of a Supreme 
Being, and a ftate of rewards and puniftc- 
ments. Befide the worfhip offered by the 
SwtoQs to the fouls of their departed em- 
perors, they feem to adore idols, of which 
their temples are full : and perform pilgri- 
mages, for the expiation of their crimes, 
to facred places, particularly to Ixo. The 
principal idol was called Sin, but the ge- 
neral name given to idols, or objects of 
worfhip, feems to have been Cam; and' 
hence they are fometimes called by differ- 
ent authors Sintoos, and fometimes Camis. 
Their doctrines inculcate exterior purity, 
and interior purity . The former confifts 
in not polluting themfelves with blood, in 

M 2 abftaining 
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abdaiDiDg from eating meat, touching dead 
bodies, and things fuppofed to be un- 
clean Should any one tranfgrcfa m thefe 
points, ahluUons are ordered, and a time 
prefenbed before he can enter a temple or 
perform hia devotions before the idols. 
The interior puntj may be oDcnded by the 
ejes, in continuing to look at things which 
are impure , by the mouth in pronouncing 
them , by the ears m liAcning to tlicm 
And Charles out, fuppofing the truth of the 
tradition that llicir religion was brought 
from the weft, remarks, that thefe re- 
fmements mull certainly have been rccciicd 
from the Indians 

Tlic opinions profclTed b) the mhabitants 
of Tliibct form ahnk, by winch the chain 
tint connefh iliofe of Hindollan and 
China may with fomc degree of certainty 
be traced. Tlic Lamas of Tliibct arc con- 
fidcrcd b) the 1 mperor of China as the 
IlmluJ fathcii of Iiis faith, while they 
llicrofcKci 
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tliemfelves look to Hindoftan as the native 
foil of their religion. 

This is placed beyond a doubt, by a 
letter wiitten by the Teflioo Lama himfelf 
to Mr. Haftipgs while Governor General 
of Bengal, of which the following is an 
extradf : — In former ages I repeatedly 
received my exiftence from Alhahabad, 
“ Benares, Patna, Purnea, and other places 
“ in Bengal and Orifla ; and having ever en- 
“ joyed much happinefs from thofe places, I 
“ have imbibed a partiality for them ; and a 
fmcere love and affeflion for their in- 
“ habitants are ftrongly imprelTed upon my 
heart. 

“ I am induced to requeft that you wiU 
“ grant me a piece of ground near the fea- 
“ fide, that I may build a houfe of worlhip 
‘‘ thereon, and for the expence of build- 
jng it, I have fent an hundred pieces by 

M3 Mr, 
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“ Mr Bogle, together with fome carpets, 
“ cloths, afid other necefianes for the de- 
“ coration of it, which he will Ihew you , 
“ and I requeft that you will do me the 
“ favour, to let the houfc he immediately 
“ built, and the things put up , and as 
“ foon as the cold fcafon fets in, I will 
“ certainly difpatch to you fome of my 
“ own people, if not fome of the family of 
“ the Lama *, who is patron of the Em- 
" peror of China. 1 hope you will recciNc 
" them with hmdncls, and fend fome of 
“ )Our own fen ants with them to vifit 
“ cicry place of worfhip at Allahabad, Be- 
“ narcs, S^c for the difcharge of their re- 
“ hgious duties.’* 

Mr Maconochic, in communicating 
the abote letter to the Ro}al Society of 
hdmburgh, oblctvcs, “ that tt elUblillicd, 


• 1 fo^pefe be ta. l a i ibc Dili! Lama- 

“ bejond 
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beyond all queftion, that the Telhoo 
Lama, though a pontiff of inferior rank 
“ to the Dalai Lama, is underftood to pof- 
fefs the foul of holy men or divine per- 
“ fonages, who flourifhed in former times, 
and to retain the remembrance of what 
“ happened to them in thofe paft periods 
of their exiftence.” 

t 

From a paflage in a letter from Mr. 
Turner, contained in vol. i. p. 210. of 
the Afiatic Refearches, one might be led 
to fuppofe, that on the contrary the 
Tefhoo Lama is the fuperior pontiff, Mr, 
Turner, in fpeakmg of the inaugura^ 
tion of the Tefhoo Lama, fays : “ The 
only event that has taken place in their 
annals, was the inauguration of the in- 
“ fant Lama, which happened the pre- 
ceding year ; and as this conftitutes a con- 
“ cern of the higheft moment, whether 
“ confidered in a religious or political 

M 4 point 
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“ point of view, being no lefs than a rct 
“ cognifance m an infant form of their re-. 
“ generated immortal fovereign and ecclc- 
“ fiaftical fupremc , I was mduced to bellow 

more than common pains to trace the cere- 
” monies,” &.C S^c By the fame letter it ap- 
pears, that theDalai Lama camefTomLahalTa 
toTelhooLoomho to be prefent on this occa- 
fion HemadeolTcnngstotheTelhooLama, 
and an olTicer, or ambaflador, on the part of 
the Emperor of China, did the lame 

For this pofmvc alTcrtion of Mr Turner, 
I am at a lo& to account, as cicry other 
tchimony faiours the opinion that the 
Dalai Lama IS tlie fupenor pontilT Indeed, 
there Teems to be no dilTcrcncc between 
them hut that of rank, they arc both mcm- 
hcra of the government of the fame general 
Hate, hut each poirelTcs a feparate rule over 
hii ov.-n portion of it The fouls of both 
the Lamas are fupjvofed to proceed into, 

and 
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and animate, tiic bodies of their fuccenbrs; 
and thib fpcLicb of tianfinigiation is faid to 
liave conflantly continued; fo that the 
fame foul has ever animated, and will con- 
tinue to animate, their Dalai and Teilioo 
Lamas. When the late Dalai Lama died, 
the Tcihoo Lama ' difcovcrcd the child 
into \diore body the foul of the Dalai 
Lama had enteicd, and either became by 
light, or was chofeii, legent during this 
boy’s minority. 

When Telhoo Lama vifited Pekin in 
17^9, ilieic was a pried who lived at the 
I'lnpciOi’s court as his Goo/ 00^ or domeflic 
di ’pi nn, and w is Pylcd La/'uu This man 
hehi 'i Mimo i.aiai m fi’di luiieiior reipedt, 
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as to bcfto V fome hours csery morning iii 
receiving private mfttudions from him 

In the Ilijlttre General de la Cbme, 
\ol XI p So ad edit it is faid “ Lc 
“ Talat (ou Dalai) Lama tin. dune horde 
“ dc Tangout, eft le chef dc la religion dc 
“ fed, pour Icquet tous lc Mongons font 
“ pcnctres d unc profondc veneration ’ 

The information poflcftgd by Europeans 
concerning Thibet, was extremely impcr- 
fefl before the embalTy of Mr Eoglc, who 
was fent by Mr Ha(Ung», when Governor 
General of Bengal, to Ecllioo Loonibo 
It 15 much to be regretted that this in- 
telligent traveller died before he had time 
to arrange Ins papers for the prefs we 
fliould othcrwifc probably have had more 
full inforination ihanwUat has been obtain- 
ed b^ hi» embaff) Having been faioiircd 
with a \ etuCil of a confidcrable patt ot Ins 
uianulviipti, I have labcn the liberty to 

c tend 
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extend the limits of this difcuffion, by 
making a more copious ufe of them, than 
I Ihould have done, were they already in’ 
the hands of the public. 

Mr. Bogle travelled to Thibet through 
Boutan, a country governed by a prince 
called the Debe Rajah, who is in fome 
meafure tributary to the Tefhoo Lama; 
though he, at the fame time, acknowledges. 
himfelf a vaffal of the emperor of China. 
The language and religion of Boutan is the 
fame with that of Thibet, and the Lama 
exercifes a religious jurifdidion over its in- 
habitants. Mr, Bogle gives the following 
defcriptign of his hrft interview with the 
Rajah of Boutan. 

' "l 

“ Two days afterwards, the Debe Rajah 
“ fent for me. If there is any fatisfa^fion 
“ in being gazed at, I had enough of it, I 
“ dare to fay, there were 3000 fpeitators, 

I was led through three courts, and after 

“ climbing 
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as to bellow fomc hours every morning m 
receiving private inllruatons from him 

In the ir^ctre General ie la Cbme, 
\ol M p So ed edit it is faid “ Lc 
“ iTalat (ou Dalai) Lama tire d unc horde 
“ dc Tangout, ell lc chef de la religion dc 
“ FoJ, pour Icnuel tons lc Mongons font 
“ penctres d’unc ptofondc veneration ’ 

Tlic information pofleircd by Europians 
concerning Thibet, was c-Mremcly impcr- 
feil before the embafly of Mr Bogle, who 
was fent by Mr Hallingj, when Governor 
General of Bengal, to rcllioo Loombo 
It IS miieh to be regretted that this in- 
telligent traveller died before he had time 
to arrange his papers for the prefs vve 
Ihould othcrvvife probabi) have had more 
fall iiifcrinaiion thanvvhat lias been obtain- 
ed b^ Ills cmbalT) Having been favoured 
V nil a I 'luCil of a eonfidcrablc part ol his 
maiiul.riiti, 1 have tabeii the libctt) to 

cMciid 
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extend the limits of this difcuffion, by' 
making a more copious ufe of them, than 
I fhould have done, were they already in 
the hands of the public. 

Mr. Bogle travelled to Thibet through 
Boutan, a country governed by a prince 
called the Debe Rajah, who is in fome 
meafure tributary to the Tefhoo Lama; 
though he, at the fame time, acknowledges, 
himfelf a valTal of the emperor of China. 
The language and religion of Boutan is the 
fame with that of Thibet, and the Lama 
exercifes a religious jurifdi( 5 tion over its in- 
habitants. Mr. Bogle gives the following 
defcriptign of his firft interview with the 
Rajah of Boutan, 



“ Two days afterwards, the Debe Rajah 
fent for me. If there is any fatisfadlion 
“ in being gazed at, I had enough of it. I 
‘‘ dare to fay, there were 3000 ipedators. 
“ I was led through three courts, and after 

‘‘ chmbing 
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“ climbing the iron-phlcd ladders which 
“ ferve for Ibirs in this part of the world, 
“ I amtedman anti-chamber hung round 
“ with arras. Here I waited fomc time, 
“ before I was condufled into the prefence 
" chamber, through a dark entrj, and 
“ down two fleps The Rajah was feated 
“ on a throne, or pulpit, (for that is w hat it 
“ was like,) raifed about two feet aboic the 
'• floor He was drefled in the felUval habit 
“ of a ^/o/y or pnell , being coieredwith 
** a fcarlct lailin cloak, with a gilded raitrc 
*' upon his head A man kept twirling an 
*• umbrella 01 cr him The pulpit was gild- 
“ ed, and furrounded with fiber ewers and 
“ lafi. , and the floor was cmircly covered 
“ with carpets His oflicerr, to the number 
“ of Ivrclvc, were feated on culhions clofe 
“ to the wall After making nij bow', 
“ (v hieh, according to the cullom of the 
“ country, ought to luvc been prollralioni,) 
“ and laying my prefenis before him, 1 was 
cO"du^l d to a eulhiou prej ared for me 
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in ihc iniddlcof the npiitmcnt. Se\cial 
“ copper pKuters filicd v.ith riuc, butter, 
‘‘ treacle, tea, walnuts, cnthincKan dates, 
“ apricots, ciicuinbcrs, and other fruits, 
‘‘ \\crc fet befoic me, together with a little 
“ wooden ilool. All this {nllld in filencc. 
“ Tlien ciiteied a man with a lilver kettle 
“ full of buttered tea, and having poined a 
“ little into his palm, lie diank it ofl', filled 
“ a diflr to the Rajah, and went loiind to all 
his ofiiccrs, Evciy Boutean cairies for 
“ thefe occafions, a little black wooden 
“ cup, glazed in the inlide, w lapped in a 
“ bit of cloth, and lodged within the tuniclc 
oppofite to his heart, and next the Ikin : 
“ but not being fo well provided, I got a 
“ china cup. After all the diflies were 
filled, the Debe Raj'ah faid a grace, in 
‘‘ which he was joined by all the com- 
“ pany, and then he opened his mouth 
‘‘ and fpoke to me. When we had finiflied 
“ our tea, and every man had licked his 
“ cup, and leturned it into his bofom, a 

“ flowered 
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“ flowered Crttm gown, with well plaited 
“ Ikiru, was brought. I was drefled in if, 
“ as in a KbeUaut *, a red pdlong handker- 
“ chief was tied round me for a girdle, and 
“ I was earned to the Rajah, who bound 
“ my head with another, and fqueezing 
“ my temples, put fomcthing on my head, 
“ whteli I afterwards found to be the image 
“ of the god Sandia, and muttered forae 
“ prayers oser me He then tied two 
“ filk handkerchiefs together, and threw 
“ them over my (boulders I was rc-con- 
“ duQcd to my euthion , we had two or 
“ three more dilhci of tea, as many graces, 
“ acuportwoof whdky, and bcellc-nut 
“ 1 then retired 

“ The walls of the prcfence chamber 
“ arc hung round with Cliinefe landfcapci, 


• VMc 1 i i* a tlr f»of honour pref alcU la Hm- 
ijolia L; ncT cf rnt, ij ,uuci» of J i'lnawo, hut 
il u , 1 /in I , Inotr' L up Thenuraher 

el I 1 ur ! ej t I a tj» at * l r opotiuin to th. 

of L.. f ^ ta uL,ui tL.p itc picf otti. 

“ nuacd 
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mixed with deities painted on fattin* 
“ The deling and pillars are covered with 
“ the fame furniture, and at the lower end 
“ of the room, are three or four images 
‘‘ placed in niches. Before them aie 
“ cenfors burning with incenfe, lamps fed 
“ by butter, little filver pagodas and urns, 
“ elephants teeth, flowers, See. the whole 
“ ornamented with filks, ribbons, and 
“ other gew-gaws. 

“ The palace is a very large building, 
“ and contains near 3000 men, but not one 
“ woman. Of thefe, above 1000 may be 
‘‘ gylongs ; others are adherents of the 
“ former Rajahs, who are kept in a kind 
“ of imprifonment ; and the reft are oiSBceis 
“ of the Rajah and Lama, with all their 
“ trains of fervants. A tower of about 
‘‘ five or fix ftories high rifes in the mid- 
“ die, and is appropriated to the Lama 
“ Rambokay^j he dwells near the top, 

* This IS, I prefume, the chief pneft ofBoutan. 

and 
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“ and his apartments arc furmflicd in tile 
“ fame (Iilc with the Rajah’s, but better 
“ In the former chief’s time, nobody could 
“ fee him , but times arc altered We 
“ were received by him as by the Rajah, 
“ excepting the ceremony of the KbcLiiut, 
“ and tlie whdky After the firft vifits, 
“ lie ufed to receive us without cerenion), 
“ and appears to have more cunofity than 
“ an) man I have fecn in this counir) 

“ This palaee is in the higheft degree 
“ monVilh- Tlie Rajah, his pncfls, bis 
“ olliccri and fervants, arc all immured 
“ hbe (hue prifoncrs m an iromcnfcly large 
“ building, and there arc not aboica dozen 
** Ollier houfes in the to vn 

'* Tlie palace gatci arc (hut wlicn it 
“ giois darl, and no one is allowed to 
“ c,n in or out nil inoming Tlie in- 
” lubnanti of it faldom (lie abroad iiiorw 
“ ihan 0.1 c m ten or ti elvc dajj, \ lien 
“ t' '/ go III a (Itiiig of joo or Cao to 

“ Lai! c 
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“ bathe in the Tfchinlehoo. They feem to 
“ lead a joylefsj and I think, idle life 5 for 
fo much authority is given to the pio- 
“ vincial governors, that not much bufmefs 
“ is done here. The court has little 
“ connexion with foreign powers, unlcfs 
it be with the Telhoo Lama, and ftill 
“ lefs intercom fe with ftrangers. All thofe 
“ who live in the palace, are drelTed 
“ in a dark red woollen cloth.” 

“ Poligaray is not allowed either In 
“ Eootan or Thibet, but divorces or fepa- 
“ ration are common where there happen 
“ to be no children. The Rajah, priefts, 
“ and all officers, lead a life of celibacy. 
“ The inftitution of calls and hereditary 
profeffions is not in ufe. 

“ The people of Boutan, like their 

* 

“ Bengal neighbours, bum the bodies of 
“ the dead. 

•* 
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“ One of the pnefts of the palace hap* 
“ pening to die, I went to fee the ccre- 
“ mon) It was the third day after his 
“ death I found about forty pnefts af- 
“ fembicd m a tent on the fide of a n\ ulct 
“ which runs by the fide of the pabcc, and 
“ cmplojcd m chaunting their prajers, 
“ white forac workmen were cutting wood, 
“ and forming the funeral pile As they 
“ objeded to m) remaining near the tent, 
“ I crolRd the brook, and afeended a fmall 
“ hill, whiJi overlooked the pbee where 
“ the obfcquics were to be performed At 
“ about twenty jards from the pile, a 
“ temporar) boctht a* crefled, from which 
“ tea t as occafionally diftnbutcd to tlic 
“ cle-g), and foinc large pots, tint were 
** boiling on tlic fire, feemed to prepare a 
" more fo'id repafl Tlic pnefts continued 
“ at diFcren iiiiereali to recite tlicir of- 
“ fwciiiialoi \ctcc, acconipanjing them 
“ i itli the iiaklinj, ct bjh, and the louiid 

“ cl 
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of tabors and tiumpets. Some old women, 
” placed at a diftance, weie couilting their 
“ beads, and repeating their Omaiiic Paymie 
“ hymns. When night came on, the body, 
‘‘^wrapped m a linen flieet, was filently 
bi ought, and the inftant it was laid on 
the pile, a fhiill pipe, like a boatfwain^s 
call, was founded. All this palled in the 
dark. Then a relation of the deceafed 
“ came with a lighted brand in his hand, 
‘‘ and fet liie to the pile’; two of the priefts 
‘‘ fed it with fielh wood; another, dielTed 
‘‘ in white, threw in from time to time 
“ fpices, fait, butter, beetle, oil, and other 
articles. The whole was accompanied 
with trumpets, tabors, and bells. The 
“ fire burned Ilowly, and a heavy lliower 
“ of rain coming on, I returned home, 
without waiting for the conclufion of the 
“ ceremony. It is ufual, I am told, to 
colledl the a£hes on the thiid day, and 
can yin g them in folemn proceffion, to 

throw them into the river Tjlmlehoo. The 

/ 
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“ cullom of the TMfc burning hcifelf ivilh 
“ the corpfe of her hufbancl feems neicr 
“ to hale been pn£lifed mBoutan.” 

That the Jodnne of the metempf)- 
cliofia 11 beUeved m Boutan, feems ciidcnc 
from Uie great caution with which the m- 
habitanta aioid putting any animal to death 
Mr Bogle, fpcahing of Lama Ramlaohaj 
fa) 3 , “ One day Mr Hamilton, Ihcw- 

“ ing him a microfcopc, went to catch a 
“ fl) the whole room was in confufion, 
“ and the Lama frightened out of hij wits, 
“ led he lliould hill It 

“ Tlic C 1 long*, or pneds of thu countn , 
“ l..omc fo be choue, and m their early 
“ ecar^. fherc arc numbers of temples on 
“ all the read I One Luid is a long wall, 
‘ with done infenbed 0 n na mic, cn- 


I t 1 * c err f II »1 eli-cf li lie J /_! t, 

'* * d I a 1 e: e£ ie( i i ettcr, i r a ^ e in- 
I c i,_a..fe turrit Icri i r-r 
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cii cling fmall bas relief figures, made of 
black marble, with gilt faces, which are 
placed at the center and ends of the 
“ building. Sometimes there are Oni’-ma- 
‘‘ mies on a ban el, which is turned round 
“ by water. Some temples confift of a 
building fifteen feet fquare, which they 
effediually prevent fiom being polluted, 
“ by its neither having a door nor a window. 
“ In every houfe, there is a fmall altar for 
the gods which are fet out with flowei s, 
“ &c. and the family daily oifer up their 
devotions there, 

“ A foldier in Boutan is not a diftindt 
“ profefiion j every man is gilt with a fword, 
and trained to ufe the bow. The hall of 
every public officer is hung round with 
match-lock guns, fwords, and Iliields. 
In times of war or danger, his fervants 
or followers are armed with thefe. The 


* See vol. i p. 229. 
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“ mliabitants are aflerablcd from the dificr- 
“ cut \illagcs, put under his command, and 
“ he marches agamft the enemy The 
“ common sseapons are, a broad ftsord of 
“ a good temper, with a fliagrecn handle, 
“ a target of twifted cane, painted w itli 
“ (Ircals of red , a bow, formed of a piece 
“ of bamboo, a quiver, made of a piece of 
“ the trun! of the fame tree , arrows of 
“ reed, barbed, and fomctimcs dipt in poifon, 
“ faid to be of fo fubulc a qualit), that the 
“ flighted wound proves mortal in a few 
“ hourj. Some of the Boutcaiis arc armed 
“with piUc! The) put great confidence 111 
“ fire ariiu, but arc notfo cvj ert in the ufc 
“ of the match-Iocb, as in the ufc of their 
“ancients capon'", ihcfwordandbow Ihcir 
“ war garb varies, fomc v car a cap quilted, 
“ 0- of can', ot a lu^ar leaf Ihipc, with a 
“ lull cf J)ed hotfc-hair, oilicn, an iron 
“ ncllcj hood, or a helmet, \ iih a fir iiLar 
“ 0 I a- I , ard under th-fe, ihc) foinc- 
“ 11 1 i po talfl. !c h), to fiip,I) tl c want 

“ct 
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of hair, which by the Bouteans is worn 
“ fhort. Sometimes a coat of mail is to be 
feen, but in peace as well as war they 
“ wear a kilt, refembling that of the Scotch 
“ highlanders ; woollen hofe, foled with 
“leather, and gatheied round the knee; 
“ a jacket or tunic ; and fometimes over all, 
“ in cold weather, two or three ftriped 
“ blankets. Their leaders only are on horfe- 
“ back. . They all fleep in the open air, 
“ and keep themfelves warm by their plaids 
“ and their whifky. The horfes of the 
“ leaders are ornamented with cow-tails 
“ dyed red. When they attack, they hoop 
“ and howl, to exhilarate themfelves, and 
“ intimidate their enemy. They aie fond 
“ of attacking in the night. 

“ The more I fee of the Bouteans, the 
“ more I am pleafed with them. The 
“ common people are good-humoured, 
“ downright, and I think thoroughly trufty. 
^ The flatefmen are pofTeffed of fome of 

N 4 that 
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“ that ait which belongs to their profefTion 
“ The) arc the bed built race of men I c\cr 
“ faw Many of them arc very handfomc, 
“ and w ith compIcMons as fair as the people 
“ of the South of France 

“The Debe Rajah, with all his court, 
“ and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
“ villages, in imitation, I fuppofc, of their 
“ Scjthian anccAors, will migrate fiom this 
“ place in about five montlis hence flicir 
“ winter (juarters arc at PcmjIj, two days 
“ journey to the S L., and it is faid the 
“ chniatc there is fu much hotter, that it 
“ produces mangoes, pine apples, ^eC The 
“ palace, I am told, is larger than that 
“ here, (TalTefuddin,) and well furiiilhcd 

“ Tlic full objcet that Ilribci you, as 
“you go down the lull into TliiLci, is a 
“ 1 loui t 1 1 the middle of the plain, where 
“ the 1 ccple of I’atidfung cvpole their dead 
‘ I: happ led that tlics were earning a 

“ bed/ 
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“ body thither as we came down. Eagles, 
“ hawks, ravens, and other carnivorous 
“ birds, were foaring about, in expectation 
“ of their prey. Every village has a place 
‘‘ fet apart for this pmpofe. There are 
only two exceptions to the cuftom. The 
“ body of the Lama is burnt with fandal- 
“ wood, and thofe who ^ die of the fmall- 
pox are buried, to fmoother the infec- 
“ don. 

One of Payma’s feivants carried a 
branch of a tree with a white handker- 

r 

chief tied to it. I could not guefs the 
meaning of this at firft, but it was foon 
“explained. Eor after flopping at a tent 
“ to diink tea with the abbot of a monafteiy 
“ in the neighbourhood of Pandfong, fub- 
“ jeCt to Teflioo Lama, we rode over the 
“ plain, till we came to a heap of (tones, 


Payma was a fervant of the Tcflioo Lama’s, fent 
to efeoxt Mr. Bogle to Teflioo Loombo 


“ oppofite 


Arnxrrr of the eeugion 


“ oppoCtc to a high rock co\crcd with 
“ fnow here halted, and the fervants 
“ gathenng together a parcel of dned cow- 
“ dung, one of them llruci. Cre with Ins 
“ tmder-box, and lighted it We fat down 
“ about It, and the day being cold, it was 
“ very comfortable Wlicn the fire was 
“ well kindled, Pajma took out a praycr- 
“ book , one brought a copper cup, another 
“ filled It with a kind of fermented liquor 
“ out of a newly kdlcd fliccp’s-pauncb, 
“mixing It with ricc and flour, and 
“ aft^r tlirowing forac dried herbs and 
“ flour into the fire, they began their ritca. 
“l’a)ma ailed as chapbin He chaunted 
“the pra)cr3 in a loud soicc, the others 
“ accoinpanjing him , and escry now and 
“then, the little cup was emptied towarda 
“ the rock About eight of thefc hbalions 
“ bciiiu poured fotlli, the ccrcmoii) was 
‘ fmUheJ, b) placing upon the luap of 
“ flonci, the white cnfigii whuh lud been 
'* cairicd before us Ife mouniam to 

“ which 
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which this facrifice is made, is called 
“ hoomul Hary It ftands between Bootan 
‘‘and Thibet; it is geneially white with 
“ fnow. It rifes perpendicularly like a wall, 
“ and is attended by a firing of fmaller 
“ rocks, which bear the name of ‘Tehoo?nurs, 
fons and daughters. 

“ As the waters of the Ganges, or of 
“ fome refrefhing river, are deemed 
“ facred by‘ the fun-fcorched Hindoos, fo 
“ rocks and mountains are the objedts of 
“ veneration among the Lama’s votaries. 
“ They eredl written flandards upon their 
“ tops, and cover the fides of them with 
“ prayers formed in pebbles, m charac- 
“ ters fo large, that thofe who rim may 
“ read, 

“ Our road ne:\>t day, led us along the 
“ banks of the lake called Shantze Pelltng, 


* Hary is the name of one of the Hindoo divinities. 


^3 


“It 
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“ It 13 fed by a large mineral (Ircara, Mhieh 
“ iQues out of the fide of the mountain, 
“ and extends about 1 8 miles from Korth to 
“ South It was half frozen over, and well- 
“ flocked with wild ducks and geefe We 
“ alfo met with fomc hares, and a flock of 
“ antelopes Wclliould haie had excellent 
“ fport, but for my friend Pay ma’s fcrupics 
“ He flrongly oppofed our fliooting, infifl- 
“ mg that It was a great enme, would 
“ give much fcandal to tlie inhabitants, and 
“ was particularly unlaw fill wiihm the hber- 
“ ties of Tchcomul Hary Wl had many 
“ longd'batc upon the fubjtfl, and at laft 
“ we coinpromifid the matter I agreed, 
“ not to llioot till we 1 ere furls out of light 
“ of the holy mountains, and he agreed 
“ to fiifpcnd the authonty of the gamc- 
“ laws 111 foil ary and feijucflcrcd pbccj. 

“ fllic rch^,ion cl the I ainas u conncel- 

cJ with ilut of the Hindoo , lhQu^,h I 
“ will not pretend to fi; ho Many cl 
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“ their deities are the fame. The Shallra 
“ is tranflated into their language, and they 
hold it in veneration, as they do the 
“ holy places of Hindoftan. In fhoit, if 
“ the religion of Thibet is not the child of 
“ that of the Gentoos, it is at lead: a near 
“ relation. The humane maxims of the 
“ Hindoo faith are taught in Thibet. To de- 
“ piive any living creature of life, is thought 
‘‘ a Clime, and one of the vows taken by 
“ the priefthood, is to this effed. But 
“ mankind in eveiy pait of the world too 
“ eafily accommodate their confciences to 
“ their paffions, and the Thibetians make no 
“ exception to this obfervation. They em- 
“ ploy a low and wicked clafs of people to 
“ kill their cattle, and thus evade the com- 
“ mandment. The fevere prohibition in- 
“ tioduced fiom Kindoftan arainft eatina: 
“ beef, is likewife got over. The cattle of 
“ Thibet are moftly of the bufhy-tail kind ; 
“ and having therefore fet them down as 

“ animals of a fpecies different fiom the 

(( 


cow 
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“ cow of the Shifter, they cat, ajlmg uo 
“ queJlions,for confLtence fate 

“ Immediately upon our ami-al at Be- 
“ Jhcrtpgaj, where the Lama then refided *, 
“ we made up to the gate of the pabce, 
“ walled into the court, and %vcnt up the 
“ ladders into our apartments 

“ Bejhcnpgay is fituated m a narrow 
“vallej, and at the foot of an abrupt 
“ and rocly hdh The palace is fmall, it 
“ IS only two ftorica high, and is fur- 
“ rounded on three Tides by rows of fmall 
“apartments with a wooden gallery run- 
“ ning round them, which altogether forms 
“a fmall court flagged with ftonc All 
“ the ftairj arc broad ladders , the roofs 
" adorned with copper gilt ornaments, and 


* L4TI 111 up ,c» 'enc jl D 

1 . 1 , / cj 1 uf lb- Lr J pi-i, uljvh J-aJ 

li—Cvul iLi 1 J Uit^Li* 
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on the front of the houfe, three round 
“ bials plates aie placed, an emblem of 
“ OM-HAM-HONG. The Lama’s apart- 

ment is at the top. It is fmall, and 
“ hung round with different coloured filks, 
“ and views of Potalla, Teflioo Loomho, 
‘‘ &c. &c. 

“ In the afternoon I had my fiift audi- 
“ ence of the Lama. I have elfewhere 
‘‘ put down the converfation, and will here, 
“ only mention the ceremonies. 

‘‘ The Lama was upon his thionCj 
‘‘ formed of wood, carved and gilt, with 
“ fome cufhions upon it, upon which he 
“ fat' crofs-legged. He was dreffed in a 
“ mitre-Ihaped cap of yellow broad cloth, 
“ with long ears lined with fattin ; a yel- 
“ low cloth jacket without fleeves, and a 
“ fattin mantle of the fame colour thrown 
“ over his ftioulders. On one fide of him. 
“ ftood his phyfician with a bundle of per- 

“ fumes, 
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“ fumes, and rods of fandal-wood hum- 
“ mg m hi3 hand on the other, flood his 
“ Sojwii Cbumbo, or cup-bearer 1 laid 
“ tbe Governor’s prefent before him, 
“ debvermg the letter and pearl neclJace 
“ mto hia own hands, together with a 
“ white pellong handkerchief, on my own 
“ part, according to the cuflom of the 
“ country He received me in a moll 
“ engaging manner I was feated upon a 
“ high flool, covered with a caipet , plates 
“ of boded mutton, boded nee, dry frmt, 
“ fweetmeats, fugar, bundles of tea, fheeps 
“ carcafles dned, &c were fet before me, 
“ and my compamon Mr Hamdton. 

“ The Lama drank two or three difhes 
“ of tea with us, but without faying any 
“ grace , alked us once or twice to eat, 
“ and threw white pellong handkerchiefs 
“ ov cr our necks at rcunng After two 
“ or three vifits, the Lama ufed, except on 
“ holidays, to receive me without any cc- 
“ remony, 
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remony, his head imcoveied ; drefled 
“ only in the red ferge petticoat which is 
“ woin by all the Gylongs j red bulgar- 
“ hide boots ; a yellow cloth veil, with his 
“ arms baie, and a piece of coarfe yellow 
‘‘ cloth thrown acrofs his fboulders. He 
“ fat fometimes in a chair, fometimes on 

% 

a bench covered with tyger fkins, nobody 
being prefent but Sopon Chumho. Some- 
“ times he would walk with me about the 
“ room, explain to me the pidlures, or* 
“ fpeak of any indifferent fubjeft. For 
“ although venerated as God’s vicegerent 
through all the Eaftern countries of Aha, 
“ endowed with a portion of oranifcience, 
“ and of many .other divine attributes, he 
throws afide in converfation all the awful 
“ patt of his character, accommodates him- 
“ felf to the weaknefs of mortals, endea- 
vours to make himfelf loved more than 
“ feared,' and behaves with the greateft 
affability to every body, particularly to 
ftrangers. 

VoL. ir. 


o 


« The 
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“ The prefent Telhoo Lama is abouC 
“ forty years of age, of low flature, and 
“ though not corpulent, rather inclined to be 
“ fat His complexion is Jiiirer than that 
“ of moll of the Thibetians, and his arms 
“ are as white as thofe of a European. 
“ His hair, which is jet blacL, is cut very 
“ fliort , his beard and whilkers never above 
“ a month s growth. His eyes are finall 
" and black, the expreffion of his counte- 
“ nance is hnihog and good-humoured 
“ His father was a Thibetian, his mother 
“ a near relation of the Rajah of Ladack 
“ From her he learned the Hindoftan lan- 
“ guage, of which he has a moderate know- 
“ ledge, and he is fond of fpeaking it. His 
‘ difpoCtion 13 open, candid, and gene- 
“ rous he is extremely merry and en- 
“ tertaimng in converlation, and tells a 
“ pleafant ftory with a great deal of hu- 
“ mour and adlion. I endeavoured to find 
“ out m his charadler, thofe defcfls which 
“ arc infepaiable from humamty but he 

U 
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“ is fo univerfally beloved, that I had no 
“ luccefs, for not a man could find in his 
heal t to ipeak ill of him “ * 

“ A vafl; crowd of people came to pay 
** their refpedts, and to be bleffed by the 
“ Lama. He was feated under a canopy 
in the court of the palace. The votaries 
“ were all ranged in a circle. Firft came 
‘‘ the laymen. Lvery one, accoiding to 
“ his circumftances, brought fome offeiing: 
“ one gave a horfe, another a cow ; fome 
“ gave dried fheeps carcafes, facks of flour, 
“pieces of cloth, &c. and thofe who had 

A 

“ nothing elfe, prefented a w’^hite pel^ 
“ lo7ig handkerchief. All thefe offerings 
were received by the Lama’s fervant, 
“ who put a bit of cloth with a knot upon 
“ it, tied, or fuppofed to be tied, with the 
“ Lama’s hands, about the necks of his 
votaiies. After this they advanced up 
“ to the Lama, who fat crofs-legged upon 
“ a throne formed of feven cufhions, and 

O 2 “ touched 
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“ touched their head with his hands, or 
“ with a taflel hung from a Hick, accord- 
“ mg to their rank, and chara(fler Upon 
“ the Gylongs, or layhien of Tery high 
“ rank, he lays his palm The udjintcs, 
“ or nuns, and inferior laymen, have a 
“ cloth mterpofed between his hand and 
” their head , and the lower dais of people 
“ are touched, as they pafs by, with the 
“ taflel which he holds m his hands. I 
“ have often admired his destenty in 
" diflingni fhin g the different orders of 
“ people, parttcularly the young pnelb 
“ from the nuns, both being drefled m the 
“ fame habit, and it fometimes happeu- 
“ mg that they were jumbled and crowd- 
“ ed together 

** Among other good quahties which the 
“ Lama poflefles, is chanty , and he has 
** plenty of opportunities of eacrciling it 
“ among the Faquirs who come hither 
‘‘ from India The country fwarms with 

“ thofe 
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‘‘ tliofe of this piofeflion, and the Lama, 
who fpeaks the language tolerably well, 

i 

eveiy day converfes with them fiom his 
windows, and picks up, by this means, 
“ a knowledge of the diffeient countries 
and governments of Hindoftan. 

“ He gives them a monthly allow'^ance 
of tea, butter, flour, &c. befldes money; 
“ and often bellows fomething confiderable 
“ at their departure. The Hindoo pil- 
“ grims, who are thus fupported at the 
“ Lama’s expence, may be in number 150, 
befldes about thirty Muflulmen Faquirs. 
For although the genius of the religion of 
Mahomet is hoftile to that of the Lama, 
“ yet he is poflefled of univexfal charity, 
and is free from thofe narrow prejudices, 
‘‘ which, next to ambition and avarice, have 
opened the moft copious fources of hu- 
“ man mifery. His charity to thefe 
‘‘ pilgrims flows, I imagine, partly from 
- “ the generoflty of the Lama’s temper, 

O 3 “ partly 
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•' partly from the dcGrc of acquiring in- 
“ formation, and fatisfying his cnnofity 
“ about Hmdollan, the fcbool of the religion 
“ of Thibet Thefe Faquirs however do 
“ not fcruple to breaL their vows in every 
“ inilance but eating beef, and are not only 
“ a very troublefome, but an cxceedmgly 
“ viaouB, fet of people ” 

After having refided for fome time at 
Deflienpgay, the Lama fet out for Te£hoo 
Loombo, and Mr Bogle accompamed bun. 
The whole journey was a fenes of rcbgioua 
ceremonies, as the people crouded from aD 
parts to the road to receive the bleffing 
of then High Pneft and Sovereign. Upon 
his arrival near Telhoo Loombo, he halted 
for fome umc 

“ From the refting place,” continues Mr 
Bogle, “ nil we arrived at the Lama’s pa- 

lace, the road was Imcd on both fides with 
“ ranLs of fpedlators. They were all drefled 
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in their holiday cloaths, the peafants fing- 
“ ing and dancing . about 3000 Gylongs, 
“ fome with large pieces of checked cloth 
hung upon their breafts, others with their 
cymbals and tabors, were ranked next 
“ the palace. As the Lama palTcd, they 
“ bent half foi wards, and followed him. 
“ with their eyes j but theie was a look 
“ of veneration, mixed with keen joy, 
“ in their countenances, which plealed me 
beyond eveiy thing. One catches af- 
fedtion by fympathy, and I could not 
help in fome meafuie feeling the fame 
fenfations with the Lama’s votaries. 

The Lama rode as far as he could, 
“ and then walked flowly through the 
purlieus of the palace ; flopping now 
“ and then, and cafting a cheerful look 
among his people. We pafled by the 
“ bottom of Teflioo Loomho, which is 
“ built on the lower declivity of a fteep 
hill. The roof of the palace, which is 
I 04* “ large, 
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“ large, i3 entirely of gilt copper Tho 
“ building itfelf la of dark-coloured bnck. 
“ The houfea of the town rife one above 
“ another Four temples with gilt oma- 
“ ments are mii.ed with them, and alto- 
“ gether it cuts a princely appearance 
“ Many of the courts arc fpaaous, flagged 
“ with ftones, and furrounded with gal- 
“ lenes The alleys, which are hkewife 
“ paved, are narrow The palace is m- 
“ habited by the Lama and his ofBcers, 
“ and contains temples, granaries, and 
“ warehoufes, &c The reft of the town 
“ is intirely inhabited by pnefts, who arc 
“ in number about 4000 

From the day of our amval at Teflioo 
“ Loombo, nil the i8th of January, tho 
“ Lama was engaged in receiving vifits and 
“ prefents. Among the reft of his vota- 
“ nes was a large caravan of Calmucks, 
“ who offered up to his Ihrine ingots of 
“ filver, furs, pieces of Clb, and drome- 

“ danes. 
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'' daries. They remained ^ about a month 
at Tefhoo Lopmbo, and then proceeded 
“ to Lahafla, where they fpent about ten 
“ days, and returned to their own country, 
which IS about three months journey 
“ northward. 

I was not prefent on any of thefe 
“ occahons, but remained at home, where 
“ I had enough vifitors of my own. 

Crouds of Gylongs ufed at all hours 
“ to come into my room to fee me, or get 
up upon the roof, and look down upon 
me. I never forbad any body ; and 
after giving them a pinch of fnuff, and 
indulging them with a look at the chairs, 
or other things I hacl brought with me, 
“ which always pioduced an exclamation 
“ of pab, pah, pah, t%ee, t%ee^ they 

“ ufed to retire and make way for others. 
“ This continued moie or lefs all the time 
“ I was at Teflioo Loombo.” 

Mr. 
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Mr Bogle defcnbea feveral ceremonies 
of religion and ftate at which he was pre- 
fent. They were all compofed of a mixture 
of praying, dancing, Cnging, eating, and 
drinhing tea. 

“ On the firft day of the Thihetian year, 
“ every body, except the Lama, affembled 
“ m the large court which is under the 
« palace. All the gallenea which fur- 
“ round it, were crouded with fpeiSators. 
“ I was placed as ufual by the ‘Tejboo 
“ Coojbo, in the highell balcony The ex- 
“ hibi&on began with dancing by merry- 
“ andrews m malks Then a number of 
“ banners were fet up, and a croud of Gy- 
“ longs, drefled in various coloured habits, 
“ with cymbals, tabors, trumpets, hautboys, 
“ and drums, marched in proceffion round 
“ the court. After them came about twenty 
“ Gylongs m vizors, reprefenting the heads 
“ of different, moftly ideal, animals , and. 
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in mafquerade dreiTes, danced with antic 
“ motions in the fame manner, but better 
performed, than I had feen at ’Tajfefiiddin 
“ After this the figure of a man chalked 
“ upon paper was laid upon the ground. 
“ Many ftrange ceremonies, which, to me 
“ who did not underftand them, appeared 
“ very whimfical, weie peifoimed about’ 
“ it ; a great fire being kindled in one 
“ corner of the court, it was at length held 
over it, and being formed of combuftibles, 
vanifhed with much fmoke and explofion. 
“ I was told this figure reprefented the devil, 
“ but I am not fufficiently fkilled in the 
“ Thibetian mythology, to enter into par- 
“ ticulars. One thing is certain, it was 
“ painted white, with regular features ; 
“ whether or no it was intended as a repre- 
“ fentation of that being, who goes to and 
^^Jro upon the face of the earthy feehng whom 
“ he may devour^ I know not ; but I could 


^ The capital of Boutan. 
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“ not help fometinics fancying that it much. 

' “ refembled an European 

“ I mull confefs, the plealantell hours 
“ I fpent before the arrival of the Pyn- 
“ Coojbas" {the Lama s nephews,) “ were 
“ either m my audiences with the Lama, or 
“ m playing at chefs The arnval of a 
“ large party of Calmucks fumilhed me 
“ with enough of combatants. Them 
“ method of playing differs from ours, m 
“ this particular , the pnvilege of moving 
“ two Heps at once, u confined by them to 
“ the firll pawn played by each party, and 
<‘ they know nothing of calUeing and ftale- 
“ mate Inllead of this lad, it is a drawn 
“ game, when the king is left upon the 
“ board folus, without a piece or a pawn on 
'• the board In my firll trial of Ikill with 
'* the Tartars, I ufed often to come off 
** Infer For when a Tartar fits down to 
chefs, he gets two or three of his country- 
“ men to alfill him They lay all their 

“ bare 
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bare beadb together, confideiing and 
“ confulting about every move. At length 
‘ I found out the way of managing them, 
“ and encoimtcied them in their O'au way. 
“ If I could not get a Tartar to enter the 
“■ lift with m."* in fingle combat, I engaged 
“ an equal number of them on my fide, and 
“ ufed eafily to beat them. 

*' I may be excufed in mentioning a 
circumftance, which, although it does not 
propel ly belong to the fuhjeift of thefe 
“ memorandums, I cannot in juftice to my 
“ Thibetian friends omit. From the civi- 
‘‘ lities which Teflioo Lama, and every body 
about him, fliowed me, as well as fiom 
“ my defirc of conciliating the good will of 
“ the Thibetians, whofe country I believe 
“ no Englilhman had ever vifited before, I 
“ refolved to make fome prefents to the 
“ Lama’s relations, and accordingly pur- 
“ chafed coral beads, which are much 
“ valued in this part of the world. I car- 

. ried 
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“ ned them with me on my viQt to the Chain 
“ Coo/ 0 and her daughters, andhadmuchsdo 
“ to procure their acceptance of them The 
“ Fyn-Coajbos were ftdl more difficult, and 
“ I h^lieve I fpent an honr m their tent, be- 
“ fore I could get them to agree to take my 
" beads. You, faid they, arc came from a 
‘ far country it u our bufnefs to render 
“your fay -with us agreeable, wBy fiouM 
“ you make us prefents f" 

At the end ofhu memorandums, which 
he evidently intended to revife, Mr Bogle 
has written the following “ caution ” 

“ The above memorandums ought to be 
“ read with a gram of allowance I have 
'■ attempted to fet them down faithfully, 

“ but I cannot anfwer for myfelf , for I am 
“ apt to be pleafed, when I fee others de- 
“ firous of pleafing me , to thmk a thing is 
“ good, when it is the heft I can get, and 
“ to turnup the bright fide of everything ” 

Mr 
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i\Ir. Bogle hat;, biouglic iiuo one vie\/ 
the ccn\cilanoni> lhat pi(!ld at the tiihcicnc 
audience., he had of the Bajua ; l)i]t the 
fear led I liioi.ld treipafs too fai upon a 
worh, \\h.ich I hc-ne will one day be gt\en 
to lire Publ’C entire, lets bounds to my de- 
lire of ti lufcribing it. 1 he luIIo\s ing OK- 
triel:^, however, may feive to throw fome 
light upon the fubje<51: of this Sketch, and 
upon the charadler of the Lama, which 
cannot but conciliate our regard. 

In the fecond audience to which Mr. 
Bogle was admitted, when ceremony was 
entirely fet afidc, after fomc converfation 
upon political fubjedfs, the Lama faid, “ I 
“ will plainly confefs that my reafon for at 
“ firll refufing your admittance was, that my 
** people advifed me againft it. I had heard 
“ alfo much of the power of the Europeans, 
“ that the company was like a great king, 
“ fond of war, and conquefl: j and as my 

bufinefs and that of my people is to pray 


(C 


to 
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“ to God m peace, I was afraid to admit 
“ any European into the country But I 
“ have fince learnt, that they are a fair and 
“ juft people I never before faw one of 
“ them, but I am happy at your arrival, 
“ and you will not think any thing of my 
“ former rcfufal ” 

Mr Bogle then explamed to him the 
fituation and hiftory of the Eaft India 
Company, and having aflured him of the 
refpeff its fervants had for hia charader and 
rank, the Lama proceeded, by faying. That 
the prejudices he had imbibed againft the 
Enghlh were removed, and added, “ I 
“ am deftrous of having a place on the banks 
“ of the Ganges, to which I may fend my 
“ people to pray I intend to write to the 
“ governor on this fubjeift *, and wilh you 
“ would fecond my application ” He then 
enqmred about England, and its religion, 


Sec citrall from hu Ictlcrto Mr Hafringi, p id^ 
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“ Or. the \o*. cr.h. j cotUJiiitt; 


Mr. Ih iilc, “ I h ul inoth.t,. uu!t ',*Cv. i-f ihu 

“ hur.'i. He t rj ,0*.' \ u, .irul c>. .i.e 

1 ' 


“com. i‘ .ion (i hi., f.ir’i 


tli.’.t ( r I he 


“ Hral'.inti t. lie ih he wo.ihYj cJ 

“ iliice of the Hiiuloo i^cC. , Dilinltj, . 
“ hut nor t u of il e i'lf^i.c'i (!v..:ic:. He 
“ ihcn .'fkul, nov. ir uj'> the e wc.c.n 

“ in,’' iclreioi). I n K) Ir.n, oik. He 
“lined ciu»lr,'.Ll; , ih \.e a’l wcrlhiji 
“ iIk* fnne God, hue uiulei d’ ilient name., 
“ anil att.iiaac the lame oliiclf, ihongh we 
“ piiifue ddfeicnr 'vi)b The’ Lama laid, 
“ that liK religion, and tlnii of ilie* Chinclc, 
“ \.erc the fame. What a tiadl of countiy 
“ doei, it e::tend G\cr ’ 

Von. IL I’ 


» He 
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“ He fpoLc to me about whal be had 
** before mentioned, concerning the eftab- 
“ lifliment of a religious houfe upon the 
banks of the Ganges, and I repeated my 
‘ behef of the rcadmcls with which his re- 
“ quell would be granted He faid, he 
“ had alfo written, or propofed to wnte, to 
** Cbangt Lama^ the high pneft at Pekin, 
with whom he was upon the moll fnend- 
“ ly and intimate terms, mcntiomog that 
“ the Europeans were mailers of Bengal, 
“ and had fhewn him great favour , and, 
** fays he, I think it is probable, he will 
“ fend forac of bis people to vifit the 
“ prmcipal religious places there I, added 
“ he, am but a little man in companfon 
“ with the Chanel Lama^ for he is always in 
“ the emperor s prcfcnce, and has a great in- 
“ flucncc over him The favour which 
“ the emperor fhows to me, and to the 
“ Dalai Lama, is m a great meafure owing 
“ to the Cbaugt Zjwia'*^ good offices at 
‘ court I hope therefore that, in cafe he 

“ fends 
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fends any peifons to Bengal, thegovcuior 
will give them a good leception.” 

In a letter to Mr Haflings, Mr. Bogle 
fays, 

“ In my lettci of the 5th of December, I 
“ mentioned the Lama’s defire of found- 
“ mg a religions honfe on the banks of the 
“ Ganges. About 7 01 800 yeais ago, the 
“ Thibetian pontiffb had many monalleiies 
“ m Bengal, and their piicfls ufed to tiavel 
“ in that country, in order to ftudy the re- 
“ ligion and language of the Brahmans, 
'' and to vifit the holy plaees in Hindoftan. 

The Mahomedans, upon conquering Ben- 
“ gal, plundered and deftroyed their tem- 
“ pies, and drove them out of the country. 
“ Since that time there has been but little 
“ intercourfe between the two kingdoms. 
“ The Lama is fenfible that it will thiow 
“ great luftre on his pontificate, and ferve 
‘‘ to extend his fame and his chaiadler, 
“ if he can, after fo long an interval, obtain 

P 2 “ 


a re- 
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“ a religious eftablifhment in Bengal He 
“ propofes alfo to fend fome of his g)lor>gs 
“ during the cold feafon, to wait upon you 
" at Calcutta, and afterwards to go on pil- 
“ gnmage to Gungo, Segor, &c and he 
“ has written to Cbtdzun Tamboo * at Pekin, 
“ who has great intereft with the emperor, 
“ informing him that the EngliQi are now 
“ mailers of Bengal , that you their chief 
“ have (howti him great favour , that the 
“ Englilh allow every one to follow his 
“ own religion unmolelled, and advifing 
“ him to fend fome petfons to wait upon 
“ you, and to vifit the principal temples 
“ 111 Bengal ’ 

In another letter, he obfervcs, 

“ Teflioo Lama s charafler and abiliues , 
“ hia having difcovered f and placed the 
“ prelent Dalai I ama in the chair of Po- 


■' Thu IS, I fujjpofc the name of the Cij/iji 
hch re mentioned. Seep aoi 
^ p 169 

“ tallo , 
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“ tallo his being favoured by the em- 
“ peror of China, and his having obtained 
the appointment of Gefiib Kamhochay^ 
“ (the prime minifter, or lather regent,) 
give him great influence. 

“ The feat of government, however, is 
at Lahafla. The emperor of China is 
“ paramount fovereign, and is reprefented 
“ by two Chinefe ofiicers, who are chan- 
“ ged every three years. Thefe men are to 
“ report to their court the ftate of this 
“ country ; but, I am told, that they feldom 
“ interfere in the management of it; wliich, 
“ during Dalai Lama’s minority, is in- 
“ trufted to Rainbocbay^ and four 

“ mimfters. Teflioo Lama has a number 
“ of villages and monafteries belonging to 
“ him, which are fcattered over Thibet, and 
“ intermixed with thofe of the Dalai Lama. 
“To attempt to explain the nature of a 

— . ■ l^^— .III j ■ I -■ - ~ 


The Dalai Lama’s rchdcnce. 

P 3 


go vein- 
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“ government where fo many different 
“ interefts are blended together, woulc} 
“ oblige me to enter into details which my 
“ imperfeQ: knowledge of the country 
“ would hardly juftrfy 

“ About 70 years ago, the emperor of 
“ Chma acquired the fovereignty of Thibet 
“ m the way that fovereignues are generally 
“ acquired , — by mterfenng in the quarrels 
“ between two contending parties In 
“ confequence of a revolution which bap- 
“ pened about ay years ago, the govem- 
ment of Thibet was committed to the 
‘‘ former Dalai Lama. Upon his death, 
“ Gefub Ramboepay, his cup-bearer, or con- 
“ fident, procured the fupreme admimllra- 
“ tion of affairs, partly through his own 
“ mtereft at the court of Pekin, and partly 
“ at the recommendation of Telhoo Lama, 
“ who came now to be confidcred as the 
“ Crft man m the country Affer two 
years, Telhoo Lama difcovered the clidd 
8 “ into 
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into whofe body the lafl: Dalai Lama’s 
“ fpirit had pafied, and gave notice to the 
“ court of China. He was' immediately 
'^‘acknowledged by the empeior; Changi 
“ Lama, the Lama 01 high pi left who re- 
“ fides at Pekin, came to vifit him, and, 
“ after pafling fome months at ’TeJJjoo 
“ Loombo, returned to court. 

“ For many years after G^/^’spiomotion, 
“ Tefhoo Lama continued to have influence 
“ m the government, but for fome time paft 
“ Geftih\\2i^ endeavoui ed, by his ov;n intereft, 
“ to maintain himfelf in office; and although 
“ he appeals to pay great deference to the 
“ Lama\ opinion, he confults him as feldom 
“ as poffible. The grand objedl in this man’s 
“ politics, is to fecure the adminiftration to 
“ himfelf, and aftei wards to his nephew; 
“ while Teflioo Lama, on the contrary, is 
“ exerting all his intereft at the court of 
‘‘ Pekin, to piocuie the government for 
the Dalai Lama, who is now nearly 

P 4 “of 
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“ of age, and to obtain tlie appomt- 
“ ment of a minifter devoted to him- 
“ fclf If he can carry his point, hia 
“ influence vJiU immediately revive , for, 
independent of the good underftanding 
“ which fubfills among all the Eaftem pon- 
“ tiffs, the Dalat Lama, owing his promo- 
“ non to Lejhoo Lama, and having been 
“ tutored by his people, will naturally pay 
“ great attenuon to bis advice and opimon.” 

The above paffages are the cleareft I could 
find among Mr Bogle a manufenpts, re- 
fpefling the relanve fituations of the two 
Lamas in point of ofEce and rank, and 
they feem to confirm the opinion I have 
before ventured to evprefs, that the TeChoo 
Lama, though independant of, is infenor to 
the Dalai in temporal and fpintual authority 

I have been favoured with the following 
account of the ceremonies at the deccafe 
and funeral of the chief Lama of the Kal- 
muck 
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muck Tartars, whofe hordes were encamped 
near the fettleinent of the Moravian bre- 
thren, Sarepta, on the river Wolga. It 
fhows in a ftrong light the amazing extent 
of the religion of the Lama of Thibet, and 
confequently of the influence of the Hindoo 
fyftem. Upon a comparifon between the 
ceremonies defcribed by Mr. Bogle, at the 
funeral of a gylojig in Boutan on the borders 
of Bengal, and thofe of a Kalmuck Lama 
in the kingdom of Aftracan, they will be 
found to be nearly the fame 

» 

“ The chief Lama of the Kalmuck Tartars 
“ that were encamped behind ourfarm, who 
“ with his body of priefts had been fome time 

incur neighbourhood^ and is called in their 
“ language, Abagay Lama, having, on the 
“ I oth of March, after a fliort illnefs, departed 
“ this life, in the 94th year of his age, the 
“ principal priefts, ovgylongs, confulted what 


Sec page 178 


<c 


was 
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“ was to be done with His corpfe, according to 
“ theirlawa Theyfirilnotifiedhiadeathtothe 
“ pnnee of the Derbert Hord, that he might 
“ immediately fend'another Lama hither, and 
“ order fuch things as are dmedted in their 
“ law book to be done on thefeoccafions Ac- 
“ cordmgly, the n^tmormng, aLama, called 
“ Dajamatba L^ma^ arrived here, with a 
“ multitude of priefta, and great numbers of 
“ themapd their difciples continued coming 
“ all night long On the 1 1 tb, m the mom- 
“ ing, at break of day, a council was held, to 
“ afcertain, whether they might without 
“ fcruple, according to the cuftom fixed m 
“ their religion, burn the corpfe of this Lama, 
“ as thevdid the bodies of others of the fame 
“ rank, and thofe of their prmces, in order to 
“ make rebes of their athes and, bones, or, as 
“ they call them, the Jparks of the deceafed 
“ Indubitable marks of Ins death having been 
“ attefted, they immediately began to make 
“ preparations to perform the ceremony upon 
“ him AH the morning and afternoon 

“ prayers 
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piayeis were made in the language, 

“ which is ufed in religious matters only, and 
“ is notunderftoodby the laity. The 
clothed the deceafed in the habit of his 
“ Older, confiftmg of a wide yellow filk lobe, 
“ with a crown of five points, lefemblmg affes 
“ ears, and plated him upon a ftately cufhion 
“ in his tent, fitting ciofs-legged. The copa- 
“ raon people of the Kalmucks, who came by 
thoufands from all parts, kept going round 
“ the tent, to pay their adorations to the 
“ corpfe, and receive the bleffings of the new 
“ Lama, who came from time to time to the 
“ door of the tent, and moved hisbead-ftring 
“ to and fro toward them. Some highly 
“ favoured perfons were allowed to enter 
“ into the tent, and worfhip tfre dead Lama. 
“ During the piayeis, feveral groups of 
piiefts, here and theie difpeifed, fat in 
“ penfive filence and aftonifhment. 

“ The principal fhared his effedts 
“ among themfelves, accoidmg to their 

“ ranks j 
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“ranks, c\cry thing being loimediatclj’ 
“ written down and regiftered Oppofite 
“ to the Ikndy lull, behind our farm, which 
“the Kalmucks call the barren and •wretched 
“ no/f, was the camp of the pnncc, who 
“ fent orders, that the burning of the Lama 
fliould take place the next day Accordmg- 
“ ly, on the lath, every thing was brought 
“ together for the ceremony, viz butter, 
“ ffanktucenfe, turpentme, vanous forts of 
“ wood daubed over with turpentine and 
“ incenfe, and feveral kinds of odoriferous 
barks of trees At noon, a fquare pit was 
“ dug into the ground, which was lined with 
“ done, the Tides exaflly facing the four 
“ winds It was like an oi en, and pro- 
“ vided with draft holes, and trenches, to 
“ receive and burn the fuel, without mix- 
“ mg the afhes of the wood with thofe of 
“ the Lama. It was arched over, a hole 
“ being left in the top, upon which an old 
“ kettle, without a bottom, was fixed, to 
“ ferve as a chimney In the midd of this 
“ oven, a three-legged iron Ilool was placed 

“ A great 
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“ A great hut was then eroded round ir, 
built with ftaves, and hung with a kind of 
cloth made of camels hair. The whole 
“ woik was completed by the piincipal 
gy!o 7 igs. A man then tiied, by fitting 
“ down upon the feat, if every thing was 
“ in right order; and as all feemed to be 
“ perfedly ai ranged, the whole body of 
“ priefts went in proceffion to the tent of 
“ the deceafed. hiift, the Lama alone; then 
“ the 14 chief adminiftering gyiojigs in a 
“ row ; and as foon as they had reached the 
“ door of the tent, they clothed themfelves 
“ in the habit of their order, which confiRs 
“ of a cotton under garment, called in their 
“ language Kitay^ and feveial filken upper 
“ garments, covering all their bodies ex- 
“ cept their arms, which remained naked. 
“ Above all, they wrapped themfelves in a 
“ yellow filk robe, feemingly made of divers 
“ pieces of ftnped taffeta, which being 
“ thrown over them, left the right foot and 
“ feft arm bare. Their heads were entirely 


unco- 
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“ uncOTtred The mulicians with their 
“ mftruments, and a Bureban or idol car- 
“ ned iQ a red bos, followed An opening 
“ waa then made m the back part of the tent 
“ of the deceafed, and the corpfe brought 
“ out with amazing quicknels by the pnefts, 
“ placed on a bier, and bom by eight 
" ^longs The corpfe was covered with a 
“ large yelloiv filL garment, with the aforc- 
“ mcntioued crown on the head The 
“ mufic confilled of two long copper poCiuns 
“ or trumpets, which gave only three or 
“ four bafa tones, were about eight feet 
“ long, and each fupported by two men j 
“ four great drums of a peculiar conflruc- 
“ uon, and carried by the drummers by a 
“ handle, like that of a lanthom, in the left 
“ hands, while in their right they held the 
“ drum-fticks, made of ftrong wire, like the 
“ branch of a chandeher, with a button * or 

“ knob, 


• Mr Bogle dclcribmg a ceremony in Tafllfudtlin 
m Boutan, Gyi, “ about twenty oAnyr, drclTcJ m va- 

“ nous 
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kn0b5.it {Iicciul covcictl uUh lc.itb.ci. Bj- 
V ou' with inui’cil 
‘‘ .’ikI Jonic with iv/o p’<uc-, v.huU 

“ they a'.Minh each other, like ihoic 

“ iilcd bv the f 'njMiicb. Thi-. ’nuke pre- 
cociocl tlicccipfc to iheo\wn, and produL.,d 
“ a mod dolciul and dilinil coa~ 

“ Celt, cnoligil to tcnily the by-ihindcivS j 
“ cfpLci dly joined to their wild gcdicuki- 
“ tions. Befojc the piccc/lion, walked tlic 
“ new Lama, Ipiinklingthc toad with lioly 
“ water; a earned the Bin chan in 

“the red box; and the co’ pfe followed. 
“ The mob prcfhng forward on all fidcr, 
“ wis kept off by fe\ cialgy/cngr armed u ith 
“ flout clubs, with w'hieh they laid about 
“ them very vigoioufly; fo that our atten- 


nous coloured fatnii cIopLs and gilded mitres, weie 
feated on a bench wiilra large labour or drum, 
relling on n (tick v Inch they held in one hand, and 
“ in the other a crooked rod of iron, v/ith a knob at the 
end of It, with winch they beat time to the pnefty 
“ who was m the middle of them.” 


“ tion 
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“ uon was kept conftantly awake by two 
“ objeiU , firft, the proc^on and cere- 
“ mony, and then the care of guarding 
“ againft the gylangs clubs One of us 
“ was ftruck at, and the blow being aimed 
“ at his Anns, would have lamed him, if he 
“ had not fortunately held his cane before 
“ his legs, which was broken by the blow 

“ When the proceflion reached the oven, 
“ the corpfe wa^ earned with vail difpatch 
“ into It, the mufic and pnefts forming a 
“ nng round the hut. The fourteen adml- 
“ niftenng gylangi undreSed the corpfe, and 
“ placed It upon the three legged feat aforc- 
“ mentioned. The body was faftened to 
“ the wall by an iron nng round the neck, 
“ that It might not fill! when confum^d by 
“ the heat The clothes were earned back 
“ in the fame order in which the corpfe 
“ had been fetched The Kalmucks raean- 
“ while fell proftrate, and adored the tent 
“ m which the Lama had died When it 

“ began 
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began ' to grow dark, all the confecrated 
“ fuel was brought. Near the oven, a hre 
“ was kindled ; a large copper kettle tvas 
“ placed upon it, in which butter waS 
“ melted, and frankincenfe and turpentine 
thrown into it, and the whole ftirred to- 
“ gether. This being done, and the prin- 
cipal priefts aflembled about the oven 
within the hut, the funeral fire was kin- 
died by theXama, and about feven in the 
evening the mufic and finging began < The 
“ new Lama was now clothed in the habic 
“ of the deceafed, with the crown on , hia 
‘‘ head. This crown was made of pafte- 
“ board, and covered with taffeta, on which 
“ flowers of gold were embroidered. His 
“ feat was a fumptuous cudiion towards the 
Weft. Somewhat behind him, on both 
‘‘ fides, and over againft him on the other 
fide of the oven, were diveis little altars 
“ erected, neatly dreffed, on which ofier- 
‘‘ ings were placed, confifting of feveral 
“ things which the deceafed had made ufe 
VoL. II. “ of 
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of iQ hi& hfe-ame. Some fmall idols 
'■•were likewife laid upon them Thi 
“ fire 'waa now and then much in- 
“ creafed, by the Lama taking a ladle- 
“ full of the melted mixture from the kettle, 
“-and pouring it upon the corpfe, fo that 
“ the flame burft out five or fix feet high 
“ On his left hand a pnnopal gylong 
“ flood holding a fkreen before him, to 
“ prevent hia eyes bemg hurt by the 
t‘ flame , bnt, notwithftandmg this, he was 
“ foon m a profiife fweat. AH this while 
prayers in the Bangui language were 
“ made , they fling, clapped their hands, 
“Juapped their fingers, rolled their eyes, 
“ and made all forts of hideous geflures 

“ The fire mcreafed fo much, that the 
“ walled part of the oven was red hot about 
“ two hours after its bemg lighted, though 
“ but little wood was conflimed. The 
‘‘ pnefts were obliged to draw further 
“ from the fire, and at laft to get out at 

“ the 
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the back of the hut which ouclofed the 
oveu. Tins occafioaed the hangings to 
be lifted up, fo that we could fee what 
pafled, though the clubs of the gylongs 
‘‘ kept the people at fome didancc. At lalt 
“ they oflercd us, perhaps iu hopes w'e 
“ fliould approve of what they w'cie about, 
“ to diaw nearer, and made a wdde opening 
“ for us to fee every thing. After the ihe 
“ had lafted about four liours, they let it 
go out ; and when the oven had cooled 
a little, the walled part was taken down, 
“ and the afhes of the burnt Lama ga- 
“ thered for feveral heathenilh puipofes. 
“ Part of them was divided among the 
“ priefls, but each had a veiy fmall por- 
tion. They fay, thefe afhes are a remedy 
for all kinds of difeafes. The reft of 
them are laid by, and divine honours 
“ paid them. After all had been removed, 
“ the oven was entirely demolifhed, filled 
up, and the ground levelled. The ftones 

Qj 2 “ of 
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“ of the oven were taien and kept aa a 
“ memorial of the ceremony ( four flaga 
“ were alfo placed on the fpot, toward 
“ the four winds j and they beheve that as 
“ long aa fhefe flags wave, their prayers 
“ will afcend to heaven.” 


We find the progrels of the doilrmea of 
the Brahmans from the banka of the 
Ganges to the extremities of Japan and 
Tartary, not only handed down by tra- 
dition, but confirmed by fuch evident 
marks of affimty, as to leave httle room 
for doubt. That m fuch an extenfivejour- 
ney fome deviations may have been made , 
that circumflances may have been altered 
or forgotten , and that ntes, of which 
health required the obfervance m the fcorch- 
ing plains of India, were mapphcable or 
unncccfiary in the fnowy regions of Tar- 
tary, muft naturally be fuppofed. It was 
probably from the fame fource that the 

do£time 
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dodlrhie of the metempfyehofis was cariied 
by Odin into Scandinavia, which front 
thence found its way into Gauh Ca^fai 
fays, Imprimis hoc pcrfuadcrc volnnty non in^ 
tenre animas^ fed ab aids pojl mortem 
Iraufirc ad altos ^ atqnc hoc maxime ad vtr~ 
tilt cm cxcitare pit t ant ^ mein mot t is neglcllo. 
Caif de bell. Gall. vi. 
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SKETCH XrV 

./^mty between the Inhabitants of Hin- 
dojian, and tbofe of anaent Hgyft 

'^HE following dj/quiCtion I offer to 
the reader, only as the onthne of a 
fubjedl, which demands a much more ample 
mvelbgation than the hnuts I have, prq- 
fenbed to myfelf will admit 

In forae of the preceding Sketches, I 
have had frequent occafion to take notice 
of the ftrong refemhlance tliat eicifta be- 
tween the mode in which the Egyptians 
and Greeks on one part, and the Hindoos 
on the other, have perfomfied the different 
attributes of the Supreme Ecing Hero- 
2 doms 
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dotus has fo frankly acknowledged that 
the Gieek mythology was almoft entirely 
borrowed fiom Egypt, and has fo fully 
inveftigated that fubjecSt, that in as far as 
the Greek and Hindoo Mythology agree, 
we may very faiily apply any argument to 
be drawn from fuch affinity, to the my- 
thology of the Egyptians. 

A 

The divifion of the Egyptians into tiibcs 
fimilar to the cajls of the Hindoos, is an 
arrangement, which, in two nations un- 
known to, or unconnected with one an- 
other, could hardly have taken place. The 
priefts, the military order, the merchants, 
and the artifans and labourers of Egypt 
formed daffies, as diftinCtly fepaiate as 
thofe of the Brahmans, Khatries, Bhyzes, 
and Sooderas of Hindoftan. In each coun- 
try the priefts claimed a fuperiority to the 


* Plato iti Timacho Anft Politic. Herodot. Strab. 
Diodorus Siculus. , 


A 


reft 
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reft of the people were the interpreters of 
the laws, and fupenntendcd the education of 
the youth Each tribe was kept diftindl, by 
the ftndtncls with which mtermamage with 
jinothcr was avoided, and each family re- 
tained fit) pi father to fon the lame profellion 

The religious prejudices of the two coun- 
tries in favour of the couo^ the lotos^ and the 
arc no left remarkable , and although 
It admits of a doubt, whether or no tb? 
Egyptians in the earherages could lawfully 
cat of the fteOi of the cow “f, their vene- 


* Herod. iFUbn, &c. 

■}■ Herodotus feenu to cootradift himfclf upon this 
pomt) for iQ his fecood booh, chap xriu. he informs 
us, that (he inhabitants of blaiea and Apu, being difr 
Citisfied with the Egyptian laws, and particularly vnth 
that which prohibited ib* aft ef as fotdi requefted 

of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to be declared Ly 
buns m order to avoid lU But m chapter xxxnn ht* 
lays, that “ the pnefU hare a daily allowance of 
« and geefe, but may not cat fi£h as the rcfl of the 
f‘ Egyptians do.” 


ration 
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ration for it went fo far, as to place it 
as an objed of divine worfhip in their 
temples. 

A veiy fingular and ftriking mark of 
affinity appears in the religious rites per- 
formed to Phallus by the Egyptians, and 
by the Hindoos to Lingain , upon which 
occafions the emblematic repiefentations of 
thefe deities, and the ceremonies ufed, feeni 
exadly to refemble one another. 

The dodrines of the immortality and 
tranfinigiation of the foul'|'; the adoiatioix 
of rivers, of the fun, and of fire ; the reiped 


See vol. 1. p. 203. 

* Heioclotus, u 123, fays (without exception) the 
Egyptians believe in the metempfychofis, but Plutardi 
confines this belief to the Thebaid. << Some believed 
that the foul after death defcended into a fubterra- 
nean place named Amenthes^ while others faid It 
afcended to the ftars from whence it origin^illy 
came,” Plut. de Ifid, et Ofir. 


paid 
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paid to evil fpints , the frequency of ab- 
lunons, abftiQcnces, and mortifications , the 
torments infliflcd upon thcmfelves by de- 
votees , the worfhip of the manes of pa- 
rents , the obfervance of lucky and un- 
lucky days , arc things m which a ftrong 
and undifputed analogy between the Hin- 
doos and Egyptians muft be perceived 

Thati in feveral inftancea, the two na- 
tions differ very matenally &om one an- 
other, cannot be denied The laws of the 
Egyptians allowed of only one wife , the 
bodies of the dead were embalmed and 
preferved * , the idea of one only fupreme 
God feems to have been unknown to them, 
and their adoration to have been confined 
to the funf, the moon, the liars, and other 

Yifible 


* Diod. Sic 1- Foiphyr ct alii. 

I- Sir William Jones obferres, that the mylllcat 
verj Os of the EgypUans, u generally fuppofed to 
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vifible objects : while, on the contrary, the 
Hindoos admit of polygamy, the dead are 

either 


have meant the fun, and hints tliat it was probably 
the Sanlknt word Oin (fee \oI. 1. page 163.) a word 
that fcarcely ever efcapes the bps of a pious 
Hindoo, who meditates on It in filence/’ and which, 
he fays, is a coalefcence of the letters A. U M. (fee 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. 1 p 242 ) meaning the Triad 
Bnviha, Vtjhnou and Shivoy united in one only Su- 
preme God. But though perhaps the Egyptians did 
not acknowledge one only invifible fupreme Being, 
they may have adopted the word On from the I^in- 
doos, and applied it to the fun, or fome other prmcipal 
obje£t of their worflnp 5 and it is not improbable 
that It may have given rife to the myftic word ufed 
by the magi, (Apud. Eufeb prcep Origen. Philofi:. 
Clem. Ale^:, Strom 5. Tcrtull, Ap. 21. Plato de 
Legibus, 4 ) and to the Eon and Logos of the Greeks. 
Father Defiderati and Mr. Bogle inform us, that the 
Thibetians pronounce m the molt folemn maimer 
Ow, hoy hmty (Lettres edif. & cur ) Father Tachard 
fpeaks of a myftic word in ufe wifh the Siamefe, 
which they never utter but with the moft profound 
refpeiSl: (Voyage des peres Jefuites) , and the Chinefe 
fepeat Om-i-to-Fo with dmilar veneration. C’eft 

en 
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cither burnt or boned , none are preferred , 
and, amidft the multiplicity of their idols, all 
adoration la ulumately direfled to Brahma, 
the fupreme, the inviftbU The feader mull 
however judge, m how lar thefe and other 
circumftancea weigh againft thofe points 
m which an analogy muft be allowed and 
how far the dilFerence that appears may be 
accounted for, by the ingrafting of a new 
rehgion and laws, upon thofe which pre- 
noully exifted , and by the fubfequent m- 
tercourfe which the Egyptians had with 
ftrangers 

If the above fa£U are thought to be of 
fuffiaent weight to eftablilh a probabihty, 
that the laws, rehgion, and manners, of the 
Hmdoos and Egyptians had one common 


** cn roulaat cc* graint cntrc lean Joigti, qu il* pro- 
" noncent ca parolei mjrfteneufcj Oa-We-Fi, am 
“ quella cm memci ne coruprcuciit nen,” (Du 
Jlaldc, tom m. p 23 folio ) 


origin. 
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origin^ It remains for inquiry to find out, 
which of thefe two nations may be con- 
fidered as the original ftock from whence 
the other derived its religious and political 
regulations. 

If we give credit to fome authors, we 
muft believe that the fun of civilization and 
fcience rifmg in Egypt, from thence illu- 
minated, and fpread cultivation, through 
the reft of the then known world. Their 
colonies are faid to have planted the moft 
diftant, and their learning to have en- 
lightened the moft barbarous, nations. 

We find, however, from Herodotus, that 
the firft idea the Egyptians had of geometiy 
arofe in the' reign of Sefoftrls, from the 
difficulty of afcertaining the boundaries of 
the pofleflions of individuals, after the in- 
undations of the Nile. This fixes a date 
to the commencement of one branch of 
, their learning, and if mathematical know- 
ledge 
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ledge was by them introduced into Hin*- 
doftan, we muft conclude that it was done 
in or after the reign of that monarch But 
ithas been fufficiently proied, that Sefof- 
tns never earned his anna as far as India , 
and the filence of Herodotus upon the fub- 
jeQ, may be conCdered as deofive * As 
to the pnor expedition of OCrls, men 
celebrated for their learning feem to have 
agreed m confidenng it as fabulous and 
no author, I believe, has ever hinted that 
any of the pnefts of Egypt, dunng their 
perfecuuons from Cheops, Chepheres t> 
Cambyfes:f, and Ochus, ever fled into India 


* Aa HerodotuA had his tnfoniumoQ from the 
Egyptian pneftj, who did crery thing in their powcf 
to add to the glory of that monarch, they ironld hardly 
hare forgotten, or concealed, fo brilliant an expedition, 
had It ever taltcn place. 

+ Herodottt# 

^ P dc ICd. ctOdr Herodet 


The 
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The ancient Egyptians feem to have en- 
teitained a llipei Eitious aveifion to the 
fea The Nile, their fofteiing deity, was 
loft in it: and this prejudice may pei haps 
have been one of the reafons why it was fo 
long before they became a maritime coni- 
meicial nation. They only appear as fuch 
under the fucceftois of Alexander. When 
Nechos, about 616 years before Chrift, fent 
out a fleet to make difcoveiies, he was 
obliged to employ Phoenicians. This fleet 
is fuppofed to have failed from the Red Sea, 
to have kept along the coaft of Africa, to 
have doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
to have returned to Egypt, by the Straits of 
'Gibraltar. It did not therefore approach 
India. 


■* Plut. Sympt 8. qu. 8. 

Diodorus Siculus obferves, that many things ad- 
vanced by the Egyptians, were unfupported by proof j. 
and that, efpecially, what they faid of their colonies, 
was without foundation. 


But 
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But had even Ofirw or Sefoftns gone to 
India; had the pnefts fled thither from 
their tyrants, or had fliipa been fent to that 
country in the ttmeof Neehos, it la fliewn, 
not only by the hiftory of the Hindoos, but, 
what 18 infimtely more latisfaflory, by 
proof drawn from faence, and the uner- 
nng operations of nature *, that, inllead of 
finding a rude people to be avihzed and 
inllruiaed, they would have found a pohfli- 
ed nation , the fctences arrived at a degree 
of perfeiaion to which the Egyptians never 
attorned ) and a pohtical arrangement of the 
inhabitants, which, as hir a» mquiry can 
reach, feems not to have undergone any 
change 

It appears that the Egyptians knew fo 
hule of Hindoftan about 520 years before 
the Chnlban xra, that when Danus Hy- 


• See VcL I. SasTcu NL on tlic Aftronomy of 
the Hindoos. 

ftafpes. 
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ftafpes, who then meditated an invafion of 
that country, applied to them for informa- 
tion concerning it, they were unable to give 

/ 

him any. We are told, that, in the 13th 
year of his reign, he fent a Greek named 

I 

Scylax, of Caryandrea, who, with his coni- 
panions, defcended the Indus to the ocean, 
entered the Straits of Babelmandel, landed 
at one of the ports m the Red Sea, and gave 
Darius an account of his difcoveries In 
the 1 6th year ,of his reign, or about 504 
years before Chrift, he invaded India, fub- 
dued fome of the northern provinces, and 
laid a tribute upon them, which was paid 
to him and his fuccelTors ■f. Bef de the 


-* Arnan (as Dr. Robertfon obferves) feems to 
diftruft the veracity of Scylax, and yet he gives credit 
to the relation of Megafthenes, (who had ferved undep ' 
Alexander, and was fent bySeleucu? to Pahbothra, to 
cultivate the friendfhip of Sandracottus,) though many 
of his accounts are proverhally fabulous. 

Scylax is faid to have been two years and fix months 
on his voyage. 

4 Herodotus. 

Voi, If, R 


tribute, 
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mbutc It was agreed, that the Perfian 
monarch fliould beafllftcd with troops from 
thefe provinces , and, many years afterwards. 
It appears, that Indian auxdianes were in 
the army of Danus Codomanus, when de- 
feated by Alexander *, who crofted the 
Indus about 317 years before Chnft, or 177 
years after the invafion of the Perfiaus. 

The Greeks, who came into Egypt after 
the expedinon of Alexander, had feen the 
valuable and cunous produftions of India, 
and naturally withed to open a commercial 
intercourfe with it f But their attention 


Quint Ctntiu»,lib it cap ix. 
f The Phccniciaii* were probably the firfl of thofe 
wc call the anttatts, who had an untncdiatcmtcrcoorfc 
with India. They made dUbbOmoents at the bottom 
of the Arabian Gulph, and from thence had comma 
mcaocm unth India, and the Soothcru and Eallcrti 
coafti of Africa From thar fcttlemcnts on the Ara 
bun Golph the commodities brought from India and 
Africa, were earned toUhmocorun (on the McJitcr 
lancan) by land, and from thence to Tyre by fca. 
Sec Dr Robertfon, page 7 


was 




V. IS foi fonij lune tiivcitjd by the wais tliac 
bu/:e out siuK.iuy ihunlcb.’Cj. 

About 287 you-> bv-foic Chrill, Ptolemy 
i^bihdelylui^ jppllcd hhuleU to this objetfl 
in a in innei \.cithy of tlie Itneicign of a 
nation, and with luccelb. lie fiilt 
}>u>|.olbd to funfii a cind that had been 
begun by Neeho-', in cider to open a com- 
inunication between the Nile and the Red 
8ei, extending fiom Pelufium to Ailmoe, 
the modern Sue/. Tliis piojeR was aban- 
doned ; aeeouhng to fome, on account of 
the bad anchorage, and dmgerous naviga- 
tion, at Aifinoej to otheis, from an appie- 
licnnon of inundating the Lower Lgypt, oi 
fpoiling tlic waters of the Nile | with thofe 
of the lea. 

The commerce with the Eall was iherc- 
foie earned on fiom Myoslionnos j, j ibe 


Strabo, p 17 f PJ'” 

:{; There ^ is mucli doubt '.01 .r" ^ ' 
Cofilir By fomc it b,- - 
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aerchandife imported from India was 
tranfported to Coptosj and front thence de- 
feended the Nde to Alexandna • As the 
road from the Arabian Gulph to Coptoa 
tvaS acrofs an umnhabited defart, Ptolemy 
canfed a canal to be ent, by which water 
was conveyed from the Nile, to cillems 
conftrudled at a convenient dillance from 
each other, with public buddings for the 
reception of travellers and their goods. The 
fuccelTors of Ptolemy contmned to encourage 
foreign commerce, but ftill the trade with 
India was extremely limited, as few veflek 
ventured beyond the boundaries of the Red 
Sea. It was however confideiably augment- 
ed under the Romans. Strabo fays, that m 
his time, under the reign of Tibenus,' there 
went yearly about 1 20 veflels from Myos- 


ibc MjoshoTTnof, by others the Berenice of the incients^ 
Dr Robcitfon thintj, that the Coflcir wa* the Philo- 
tcras Fortu* of Ptolemy } Mr Bruce endeavours to 
prore that tt was Pcrtiu Alim 
* Strabo, p 17 


hormos 



4n:>’)x)>r AsH a; 

I.i f ' to I;:';;. 'Ihc •* th.;t Tnlcvl 
tOitl.rr l.ul l.’.tl.ctto ,^^'5n ; t].c tj 

,i ii.ip c 370 .;^,. oo ’ H’.jjj'I..', 

I .iv'j;’: I s!;kvo t'j.t to Jv.i b I* ,j ib.on,^ 

ViiCocoy v.uo!, \U> :1, A ’;ir. ' 

ocbcr Oi^r 'r tb oi / b’.ii d Jic 

4 4 > t- 

bwbic, 1 1])< r !')!»:> l«bov.cvi t!..* fjiisj 
^-ord'c. '1 ,'3C it.s.!! V..O /];ortc};t.J ; 

tile nuttil.cr ol' .ulvc.Jturcr . in^ic. lU »1, .uhI 
iVc/ji) tijtit accuicot the Circ\!c‘j and Ronian, > 
ale j'vid to l.i>e named the wciUrly v.ind, 
i lippalu.'. 


A\ fai I have been able to c .tend iny 
inquirierj into tiic comnninic uioii of the 
Kgyjniui^ wuli India, I emuot find any 
circuiiiIUnce \NhIeh could authorife an 
opinion, that the lawb, i elision, and euf- 
toint of Egypt had been canied thlthci. 
If, on the otheT hand, ue fuppofc, that 
thofe things which fecin common to both 
people originated in Elindoftan, we Ihall 

R 3 likcwifc 
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likevfife encounter difficulties. We cannot 
■well imagine, that they would be introduced, 
and be fpread, by traders, who may have 
come to Egypt on account of commerce , and 
It would mibtate againfl the pnnciples, and 
even againft the laws and religion of the 
Hindoos, to fuppofe that the Brahmans 
or Pundits would be fent thither as mif- 
fionanes * 

The Greek philofophers went to India 
themfelves, and the emperor of China fent 
perfons thither to be inftruifled Unlefs 
therefore we conclude, that the linking af- 
finity between the two nations was owing 
to a fyftem introduced into Egypt by the 
Gymnofophifts, mentioned by Lucian to 
have fettled in Ethiopia, we mull either 
fuppofe Egypt to have been colonifed, at 
fomc unknown difiant penod, from Hin- 


• See toL ll page 88 
t Sec TOI L. page 157 

dofian. 
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Sketch xv 

Hijiory and Political Slate of the prefent 
native Powers of PUndoJlan 

F the former part of this work I have at- 
tempted to introduce the reader to fome 
acquaintance with the original inhabitants of 
Hindoftan To give a £hort account of its 
prefent poUucal flate is the purport of this 
Sketch, in which I fliall only endeavour to 
prefervc the principal features, without en- 
tering mto minute particulars. It mull 
however be obferved, that the continual 
changes to which the powers of India have 
long been fubjeil, and the viciJlltudes that 
ftiU charadenfe the pohtics of that country, 
render the moft accurate account that can 
be given of them, only adapted to the 
12 penod 
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peiiod for which it may be written: as any 
plan formed on the hate of politics to-day, 
may perhaps be totally inapplicable a year 

hence. 

In approaching India from the North- 
weft, befoie we leach the Attuck we pafs 
through the dominions of Timur Shaw, 
fon and fuccelTor of Ahmed Shaw f, late 
fovereign of the Aftghans 

^hmed was defcended from an illuftrlous 
family named Seidou Zei, of the tribe of 
Abdalli. He and his brother Zulfecur 


* The river in general js called by Europeans ths 
Indus, but Its proper name in this quarter is the Attuck. 
See note to page 82. vol. 1. 

^ Commonly known to Europeans by the name of 
Abdalla. 

:f The Affghans are often called in Hmdoftan by the 
general name of Duranies all the country from India 
to Iran, or Perlia Proper, being called Duran, or, as 
feme pronounce it, Turan, 


Khan, 
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Kban, having been taken and confined, by 
Huflein Khan, then chief of Kandahar, 
were releafed by Nadir Shaw, when he 
came and fubdued that province, previous to 
his cApedition into Hmdoftaa But as 
they were thought to have too much in- 
fluence with their countrymen to be lafely 
left among them, they were fent to Me- 
zenderan Zulfecur Khan died there , and 
we find that Ahmed, fome time after the 
return of Nadir from India, was mtrufted 
with the command of a body ot Aflghan 
cavalry in the Perfian army He ferved 
hi8 mailer with fidelity, and even attempted 
to revenge his death , but finding the Con- 
fpirators too powerful to be contended 
with, he went off with bis party to his 
own country In hts way thither, he fell 
in with, and took a convoy with a large 
film of money, that had been difpatched by 
the governor of the Southern Provinces to 
the royal treafury at Kpahan Soon after 
his amval at Kandahar, he was hailed chief 

of 
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-or llic AtT‘“hanb. His forces quickly in- 
CiCvilltl; he wis jcmcd by mcny of the 
roili\u folclicis \rho had fervud uith him; 
and, m ihe courle of a ( c \\ months, ail the 
coiiiUiics that h'd been ceded by the IMogul 
cmpcio' to Muin Shaw, togetlicr \\ itli fome 
neighbouring paits of Peifia, fubmitted to 
hib authority. 

The diftraded ftate of Hindoftan, at that 
time, tempted him to invade it lie theic- 
forc croiTed the Attiick, and diiedting his 
coLiife to the South-eaH:, he plundeied the 
countiy, and levied contributions to a con- 
fideiable amount. Ncai Siihlnd lie was 
met by the Impciial aimy undci the com- 
mand of the Piince Iloyal and the Vizier. 
They fought ; but though the latter was 
killed, the battle was not decihve, and 
Ahmed leturned to his own dominions. 

In another expedition, heconqueied all 
the province of Lahore, In 1755 he again 


came 
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came into India, and, after ftaymg a fhort 
vjftile at Lahore, marched to Delhi It is 
laid, that he was invited thither by the 
emjteror himfelf, who, in this defperate 
way, wiflied to get nd of the tyranny of bis 
Vizier, Ghazi ul Dien Khan By fecret 
iDftmdhons, therefore, from the King, the 
Vizier was deferred in the field by fome 
of the principal officers with their bands, 
and was obliged to furrender himfelf pn- 
foner But inftead of lofing his power or 
life, byhisaddrefs and prefents he obtained 
the protedbon of the conqueror, and the 
unhappy Allumghirc, befides the reproach 
of having brought on himfelf and his peo- 
ple the calamities of a foreign mvafion, was 
obliged to fubmit to be duredlcd by a fer- 
vant, whom, not having the power or for- 
titude to difmils, he meanly, but ineffec- 
tually, attempted to betray 

Ahmed laid the city under a heavy con- 
tribution, which he caafled with the ut- 

moft 
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mofl: rigour. Pie ftaicl m it about a month, 
during which time he concluded a marriage 
between liis fon Timur and the emperor’s 
niece. Pic then marched againft the /auts% 
who lately, under their chief Souragcmul, 
had made inciiifions towards Delhi, and 
conquered the greateft part of the province 
of Agra. They fled at his approach, and 
fliut themfelvcs up in their foitreflcs. But, 
by an e.\traoidinary march, he furprifed 
and took the ancient city of Matra, famous 
as the birth-place of Kriflma, and facred to 
the Hindoo mufes. Pie attempted likewife 
to furprife the town of Agra, which ftill 
held out for the emperor, but was repulfed 
by the governor Fazil Cawn. Having, 
during this expedition, indulged his troops 
in every fpecies of favage wantonnefs and 
cruelty, he now led them back towards 
Delhi. When he approached near the 


A tnbe of Hindoos. 
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citjr, the emperor came to meet him , and 
on. hi8 arrival there, he celebrated his own 
nuptials with Sahibe Zimany, daughter of 
the emperor Mahomed Shaw, a maiden of 
exquifite beauty, whom tlic unfortunate 
AUumghire in vam foliated for himlelf 
He then proceeded to Lahore, and, leaving 
his fon Timur m the government of that 
province, he qmtted Hindoftan. 

“Willie Ahmed was employed od tlie fide 
ofPerCa, young Timur was frequently 
dilturbed by theSeiLs*, but though he 
bad fufficicnt force to repulfc thefc, in 1760 
he was compelled to fly before an immenfe 
army of Mahrattas, led by Ragonaut 
Row, the Pailhwa s brother, who having 
come to the northern proiinces for the 
fahe of levying contributions, was invited 
to invade Lahore by Adma Beg Cawn, a 


* A tnbe of lltodoot, who profcfl dafm. The 
word Stil u fiid to mean Ji/ajJc 


Mogul 
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^logul chief, v.ho w.u'. dififilclcd to Ah- 
med's go\einment, 1 he Mihratt.ib toolc 
poll^filou of the pioviiue, almoll without 
any rcfhhince, and Aulna w.n* invtll- 
cd with tlie adnnndliat'on of it. Rae:onant 
Rove then iniulmd ba^h tow irtib ]i)clhi, 
and, k.o’ing: the command ot the aimy to 
mother chief, jinhou jee, letuincd to 
Pooii di. Adini Be^, \vho appeiis to have 
polTelled to Ins death gieat adivity, cou- 
rage, and abditic*?, died fomc months after 
the departure of the Alahrattas, aged up- 
%vaids of cighty-ycais Soon after Ins 
deatli, in 1761, Ahmed ciolfed the Attach 
with a poc^eiful aimy, and cafily recovcicd 
hib former pofrefhonb. In the mean time, 
the Mahratta army had attacked feme of 
the Rohilla chiefs, who applied to Ahmed 
for piotcflion. — Advice had been icccned 
in the Noith, that another army was com- 
ing thither fiom Poonah ; and it was re- 
ported that the views of the Mahiattas 
v/eie now diieflcd to the icdudion of all 

the 
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the Mahomedaa pnnees in Hmdoftan. 
Ahmed was therefore invited 87 Sujah ul 
Dowla, Nabob of Oud, and b7 moft of the 
northern Mahomedan chiefs, to put him- 
felf at the head of a league propofed to be 
formed by them for the defence of their 
temtones and religion. He faw the ne- 
ceffity of reCfting the Mahratta power, 
and efieihially checking their pretenGons. 
The opportunity was favourable, as the 
common danger which threatened the con- 
federates, rendered their mutual Gdehty lefi 
precarious, than it is ufually found m that 
country He Iifcewilc either felt, or af- 
feiled to be afhiated by, a degree of devout 
zeal, and, having acceded to the propofal, 
he marched towards the enemy Jinkou 
Jee advanced to meet him The armies 
«ncountere(l , the battle was obftinate, 
but Ahmed at lafl obtained a complete 
viQory 

The army that was font from Poonah 
was commanded by Sadafliavarow, coufin 


to 
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to rtie Paifhwa 5 a chief of much perfonal 
Lourage, but who never had been tried in 
the conduct of any great or difficult enter- 
prife. He came to Agra ; from tlience to 
Delhi j and, being joined by parties of his 
countrymen as he went along, his army is 
faid to have amounted to about 120,000 
horfe, befide infantry and cannon. He 
dircfled his courfe towards Sirhinde; while 
Ahmed, who had been joined by the Ro- 
hilla chiefs, by Sujah ul Dowla, and by 
Ahmed Khan Bunguifli, chief of Ferokha- 
bad, was encamped on the other fide of 
the Jumna, alraofl: oppofite to Kangipara^. 
Having unexpcftedly eroded the river, 
with a view of getting behind the Mahrat- 
tas, they precipitately fell back to Paniput f , 
whither the combined army clofely follow- 
ed them. Here, according to the notions 
of fome of the Hindoos, “ Sadafhavarow, 
“ being miffed by his own evil genius,” — 


About lat. 20'’ 24'. 

VOL. IL 


-f Lat. 29“ 12'. 


s 


or 
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or rather being over-awed by tbe fupenor 
one of Ahmed, inftead of giving battle be- 
fore tbe wbolc of tbe combined army came 
tip, baited, and formed an ettenlive camp, 
defended by lines and battenes Ahmed 
allowed him to proceed undiflurbed, but loft 
no timem taking meafurea either to prevent 
him from getting any fupphes, or to force 
him to fight, under many diladvantages, 
to obtain them Convoys of provifions 
that were coming to tbe Mahratta army 
were cut off, attacks that were nmde on 
the Mahomedan polls were repulfed , the 
provifions that were brought with the army, 
notwithftandmg a fevere oeconomy, were 
almoft entirely confumcd , and the waihngs 
produced by famme and difeafe were to be 
heard in every quarter of the encamptnent 
Sadafhavarow, after havmg remained m 
this humiliating Ctuation nearly thirty days, 
at laft xefolved, or rather was compelled, to 
throw the mighty projeQs of his ftate on 
the fate of a general battle He led out 

every 
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every one who was yet capable of beaiing 
arms; but his troops weie wafted by want, 
and difcouraged by confinement, while 
thofe of the enemy were in their ufual 
vigour, and already confideied themfelves 
conquerors over a foe, whom they had fo 
long compelled to remain within their in- 
trenchments. Yet the Mahrattas made 
wondeiful eflforts of courage; the victory 
was long doubtful, but at laft decided in 
favour of the Mahomedans, by Ahmed 
Khan Bunguifti vigoroufly attacking the 
left flank of the enemy with a frefli body of 
well-chofen cavalry. This battle was one 
of the moft bloody that perhaps ever em- 
brued the plains of Hindoftan. Above 
50,000 Mahrattas are fuppofed to have 
fallen in the field, together with the Paifli- 
wa’s eldeft fon, Biflwafs Row, and eighty 
leaders of diftindtion. Sadafliavarow, after 
having animated his tioops by his words 
and example, though he faw the battle was 
loft, refufed to fly ; and when prelTed by 

S 2 thofe 
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thofc who were near him, he puihcd his 
horfc among the enemy, and fell, covered 
with many wounda * The purfuit laftcd 
feveral days, and this immenfc army, deftm- 
cd to conquer kingdoms, and which had 
juftly alarmed all the Mahomedans of the 
northern provinces, totally diiappeared 
Ahmed afterwards marched to Delhi, and 
wherever he went, was haded by thofe of 
his own rehgion, as the dehverer of the 
fiuthful From Delhi he direded his 
courfe back to Lahore, and, having ap- 


• It wai once reported, that he had cfcaped, and got 
back to Foonabt bat vu airdUd b^ order of the 
Faiibwa, and ieot to the fort of Fourendhor where be 
remained m fecrct conEnement An unpoflor eren 
appeared m Bengal, who called bunfclf SadaduTarow, 
but the &aud waa Tood dete£led bj thofe who had 
known him- There is no doubt, t>iat bn hap- 

pened as aboTC related ( aiu) Colonel Folier has ihewn 
the fpot where his body was burnt by fome Hindoos 
the day after the battle- He is fometimes called the 
Baw He was fon of Cbnmna Jee-Appah, fccond Ion 
of the Exit Failhwa BdTonat Balajcc. 
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pointed officers to govern and manage 
his poffieffions in India, he returned to 
the north. 

\ 

In the latter end of 1762, he again 
eroded the Attucic, in order to attack the 
Seiks, whofe power having greatly in- 
creafed, their incurfions had become moie 
frequent and dangerous. But his intention 
feems rather to have been to extirpate than 
to conquer them. He defeated their aimy, 
compofed of the troops of their different 
chiefs ; and forced them to take refuge 
within their woods and flrong holds. All 
who were taken were put to death j and 
having fet a price on the heads of thofe 
who profefled their tenets, it is faid that 
heaps of them were frequently to be feen 
piled up in the market places of the prin- 
cipal towns. Hearing that they had af- 

t 

fembled in confiderable numbers to cele- 
brate an annual feftival at Anbertfer, he 
endeavoured to furprife them. But their 

S 3 chiefs 
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chiefs had marched thither with all their 
force, and were prepared to receive him 
He neverthelefa attacked them with great 
impctuoCty During the battle, there hap- 
pened an eclipfe of the fnn, which, whde 
interpreted aa a favourable omen by the 
Seika, difmayed the Mahomedans Ahmed, 
after a bloody conflnft, was obliged to re- 
treat with preapitadon Soon after this 
defeat, he went to his northern domi- 
nions , but returning the year following, 
retook feveral places that had been loft 
dunng his abfence, and drove the Seiks ftom 
the open country But aa foon aa he qmtted 
Hmdoftan, they again came forth , and 
this kind of warfare feems to have been 
often repeated 

Ahmed, after being long afihifted with 
an ulcer in his face, died on the 15th of 
July 1773, at Kohtoba, a place fituated 
amongft the mountains of Kandahar, 
whither he had retired for the fake of 
7 coolncfi 
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coolnefs. He was fucceeded by his fon 
Timur, who, though reprefented as a man 
of no mean abilities, does not feem to 
poffefs the adtive and enterpiifing genius 
of his father. His dominions to the north 
of the Attuck foim a very extenfive king- 
dom, inhabited by a hardy and v/aihke 
people I but he has loft all that he pof- 
felTed in Hindoftan, except the province 
of Kalhmere. 

On crofting the Attuck, we now enter the 
territories of the Seiks, a people who owe 
their religious origin to a Hindoo, named 
Nanuck, of the Khatry or Rajah caft. 
His father. Baba Calou, poftefled a fmall 
diftridf in the province of Lahore, named 
Telvandi, where Nanuck was born in the 
year of Chrift 1470. Mariy ftories are 
told of wonderful indications given by him, 
in his infancy, of uncommon wifdom and 

I 

fagacity. He feems to have poftefled 
ftrong natural powers, but which leceived 

S 4 no 
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no further cultivation than the ufual eduT 
cation of the young men of fns call, con- 
flftiqg m little more than learnmg to read 
and write, m being taught anthmetic , and 
hearing the Shallras, or dilTertationa on the. 
laws and religion of their country 

Accordmg to the cuftom pf the Hindoos, 
he was mamed in his early years to one of 
hiB own tribe, by whom he had two fons 

It appears that he foon hKame an ad- 
mirer of the Nargbennj * worihip, and 
pfed to declaim agamft the folly of idols, 
and the impiety of offermg adoration to any 
but the Supreme Bemg 

Havmg often exprefled a deCre to travel, 
at the age of about twenty-five years he 
(jmtted his famdy, and vifited Bengal and 
moll of the eallem provinces of Hindollan 




* See Tol L 


P>S' «5I 
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Fm .1 fccond (.xcuifion he went to the foutlij 
i; faUI^ as f:r as the illand (^f Cc)loau : 
ind hi a tlnrd> he went into Pcriia and 
Arabia. Thcic tlifTcrcnC journics feem to 
liavc ia’;cn xin about hficen yeaii.. But 
on his return fiom the tiurd, he declared 
hi'? iixtcndon of not cjiuiiing hia nati\c 
country any :noic ; and having CNprcflcd a 
with of fixing his retreat on die border 
of foine river, at .ididance from any town, 
the Rajah of Calanorc, who Iiad become 
one of his difcipics, granted him a piece of 
land on the banks of the Rav'y^, about 
eighty miles north-callward from the city 
of Lahore. Here Nanuck chibiinicd hi*, 
abode for the reft of his days, in a con- 
venient dwelling that was erected by the 
Raj'ah’s care : and as he chofc to be free 
from the affairs of ^this world, his wife and 
children dwelt at Calanore, coming oeqa- 
fjonally to vifit him. Having acquired 
great reputation for knowledge, wifdom^ 
and piety, perfons of all pcrfuafions went 


to 
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to fee him, and the Seiks lay, that m his 
prefence they forgot that there waa any 
rehgion but one. — ^He died about the age 
of feventy — The place of his abode was 
called Kartarpour, but fince his death it 
has been named Dihra Daira, or the place 
of worflup 

Hia eldeit fon, Sent chund, was the 
founder of a fet of devotees, named Nanuck 
Shoiy The fecond, called Letchimidan, 
mamed, and had fcveral children On ac- 
count of the opprdEons of the Mahome- 
dan governors, he altogether forfook Tel- 
vandy, the ellate of his anceftors, and 
fettled at Kartarpour, which la ftill m 
the pofifellion of his defeendants. But 
though they are relpefled by the Seiks, 
as being the pollenty of Nanuck, yet they 
are not held m any lacred veneration, nor 
confidered as the beads of their rehgion 
or tnbe. 


Nanucl, 
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Naniick, when on his death-bed, paffing 
by his children and relations, named as 
his fuccelTor, to teach his dodtiine, a favourite 
difciple, named Lhina, but whom he them 
called Angud, which is faid to fignify, 
fimilar, Angud was likewife of the Khatry 
caft, and of a refped:able family' in the 
fame province where Nanuck was bom. 
To him he entrufted the care of colledting 
his precepts, which he accordingly did, 
in a work called Pothy, or the book : and 
in another work, called Jenum Sakby, he 
gave a hiftory of Nanuck’s life. Thefe 
are written in the Panjab dialedl:, but in a 
paiticular character called Gour Mouekty, 
faid to have been invented by Nanuck 
himfelf, for the purpofe of writing his 
dodtrines 

Angud, following the example of 
Nanuck, named to fucceed him as Gourou, 


f Colonel Poher, 

or 
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or holy majicr, hi3 difaple Amerdofi , and 
this mode feems to have been pradlifed, as 
long as the cuftom of obeying one fupreme 
■chief was obferved 

The Seika appear to have lived for many 
years in perfe£t peace with the reft of 
ipankmd , and, being inoSenlive in their 
manners, obtained the proteSion and 
good-will of the Mahomedan court Du- 
nng this tune, the number of their difeiples 
conftautly increafed , their pofleffions were 
confiderably extended 5 fome woody and 
uncultivated lands were granted to them 
by the government, and fome of the neigh- 
bounng Rajahs were converted to their 
religion But in proportion as their power 
augmented, they feem to have quitted 
their meek and humble charaQer, and at 
laft, ipfl^ad of appealing as fuppliants, flood 
forth in arras. The firft mihtary leader of 
diflindlion we hear of was Taigh The 
nc-xt was the tei^th and laft Gourou, 

Got and 
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Govand Sing, who, after being engaged m 
hoftilities againft the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, made his peace, and even attended 
the emperor Bahauder Shaw in perfon* 
From fome private motive of refentment, 
he was affaffinated by a Petan foldier, 
though the Seiks were not without fufpi- 
cion, that he was killed by the fecret order 
of the emperor. Having negledfed to 
- name a fuccelTor, or, as fome fay, declined 
it, out of refpedt to a prophecy, that there 
would only be ten Gourous, the Seiks 
chofe for their chief a perfon named Baunda. 
Being of a bold and active difpofition, he 
foon began to make incurfions into the 
neighbouring counciies, and maintained a 
depredatory war with the Soubadar of 
Lahore for feveral years. Fie was at laft 
furprifed and taken, and with his family 
and many of his countrymen fent to Delhi, 
where they were put to an ignominious 
death. The blood that was fpilt on that 
occafion, fealed that revenge which the 

Seiks 
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SeiLs thea fwore, and the invincible aver- 
fiou they have ever fince manifefled to 
tlie Mahomedans They contiaucd their 
warfare with the Mogul government for 
fome time, with various fuccefs , but taking 
advantage of the inteftine troubles which 
fucceeded the invafion of Hadir Shaw, 
they fubdued feveral diftndis. Wherc- 
ever they conquered, they threw down 
the mofques , and as they admitted pro- 
felytes to their religion, all were obhged 
to quit their country who did not choofe 
to embrace their doilrme 

Having, 03 already related, drawn on 
themfelves the vengeance of Ahmed Shaw, 
he attacked them with his ufual vigour 
They were now under feveral chiefs, fome 
of them defcendants of their Gourous, and 
others of Hindoo nobles, who had adopted 
their faith, and umtcd themfelves with the 
nauon. The war with the Affghans lofted 
feveral years, during which the Sciks re- 
tired 
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tired into ftrong holds, or aOied offenfively 
in the fifeld, according as they found thein- 
felves in foice. But in the end they en- 
tirely expelled thefe nortliern invaders ; and 
not only conqueied all the extenfive pro- 
vince of Lahore, but are now in pofleflion 
of the greateft pait of Moultan, and feveial 
diftridts towards Delhi, including in their 
territories the whole of that rich country 
called the Panjab 'K 

Nanuck having ftiipped the religion of 
Biimha of its mythology, the Seiks adore 
God alone, without image or inter- 
mediation ; and though they venerate the 
memory of their founder, as well as of fome 
of their Gourous, whofe names they often 


* A trd£l of country fo named, on account of five 

V 

rivers, which, defcending from the northern mountains, 
inclofe and interfedt it They aftenv ards run into the 
Sinde or Indus. 


repeat, 
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repeat, yet they nather offer them divme 
■worflup, nor apply to them to intercede 
m their behalf 

They eat any fort of meatj excepUng 
beef , retaimng the fame regard for the os, 
as the other Hindoos, and probably from 
the lame caufe, its unhty But the meat 
which 13 very generally eaten, is pork j 
perhaps becaufe forbidden to the Ma- 
homedans. 

Blue, which is generally conCdered as art 
inaufpiaous colour by the Hindoos, dif- 
tmguilhes the drcls of the Seiks , as if 
Nanuck meant to fhow by this, the 
weaknefc and abfurdity of fuperftiaous 
prejudices. Their drefs commonly con- 
fills in blue trowfers of cotton cloth , a 
fort of plaid, generally chequered with blue, 
which IS thrown over the nght Ihoulder, 
and a blue turban. 


The 
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Tiie national governmciu is compofccl of 
an aflombl)'' of their dilierent cliiefs, but 
who individually are independent of each 
other, and inafteis of theii lefpciflive ter- 
ritories. In thib adernbly eveiy thing that 
regards the Jafety of the Rate, tlie quota of 
troops to be furnidicd by each chief in time 
of war, the operations of their armies, and 
the choice of a perfon to command them, is 
agitated ; and rcfolvcd on by the plurality 
of voices. This afiembly meets annually, 
or as occafion may retpiire, at Anbertfer, 
a place held in a kind of religious ve- 
neration, where there is a huge tank, 
which IS faid to be beautifully orna- 
mented, lined with granit, and furrounded 
with buildings. 

The whole force of the diffeient chiefs 
colledlively may amount to about two 
hundred thoufand hoife. But they fel- 
dom can be brought to ad: in concert, 

. VoL. II. T unlefs 
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unleli the nation be threatened -with ge- 
neral danger , m which cafe they never 
fail to unite 

BcCdes a labre, moft of their foldiera 
carry a matchlock gun, which feems a 
very uncouth weapon for a horfeman , but 
in the life of it they are extremely ex- 
pert, and are m general excellent markf- 
men It camea a larger ball than an 
Enghfli mufltet to a greater diftance, and 
13 often employed by them with fucceft, 
before the enemy be near enough to ufe 
the fword 

They are naturally a ftrong race of men, 
and, by their hardy manner of living, are 
capable of enduring much faugue In the 
field, none but the pnnapal olEcerB have 
tents, and thefe are extremely finall, fo that 
they may be ftrucL and tranfported with 
quickncls and facihty In cold weather 

the 
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the foldicr wraps liimlclf, ia the night, in a 
coarle blanket, wlilch, when lie inarches, is 
folded and cirried on Ins hoifc. 

Of late ycaus alinofi: all the neighbouring 
countries have been laid iindei contnbutions 
by them ; and, to avoid then* incurfions, 
feveial petty chiefs Iiavc confented to pay 
them a fmall annual tribute, and put them- 
felv'es under their piotcction. 

Their countiy is well cultivated j full of 
inhabitants, and abounds with cattle. The 
hoifcs of Lahore arc fuppofed to be much 
fuperior to thofc hied in any other part of 
Hindoflan . 

It 


The country of Lnhoic being tliought fivoin- 
^ble for breeding horfes, md producing plenty of 
excellent forage, fluds were ellabliflied at different 
places by the Mogul emperors. Perfian and Arabian 
flallions were fent to them, and there was a fixed order 
at all the royal ftables, to fend to the finds in Lahore all 
fuch Arabian and Perfian horfes, as by any accident 

T 2 fliould 
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It IS &id, that they have a fort of fuper- 
Ihnous refpca for their fword By thetr 
fword they obtained their independence and 
power , and by it they prcferve them A 
Scik, though in other refpe£Is infimtely lefs 
fcrupulous than any other Hindoo, bifore 
he will eat with any one of another re- 
hgion, draws his fword, and palling it 
over the vidluals, repeats fome words of 
prayer, after which he will freely partake 
of them* 

Contrary to the pra£hce of all the other 
inhabitants of Hmdoftan, they hate an 
averfion to fmoking tobacco But many 
of the people fmoLe and chew bang, fo as 
fometimes to produce a confiderable de- 
gree of intoMCanon 


ihoulil l)c rendered unfit for mnuntuig Hence per- 
hapi It arofe, tfiat the prefent breed of borfel there, 
IS fupenor to the borfes that arc bred in the other 
pronnccs. 

* hlr Stuart. ■J- Colonel Pober 

Aftqr 
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Afcci leaving the Selhs, we come to 
the piovinccs of Delhi , which in the 
conrle of a few ycarb have had a variety 
of maRers ; but fcarce, at any period, during 
that time, can they be faid to have bcca 
under tlic authority of tlie fovereign. The 
laft foie governor of the greateft part of them 
was Nadjiff Khan, under the title of ge- 
ncraliflimo of the empeior. He was a 
native of Perfia, of noble birth, whofe 
filler married Mirza Mohlien Ally Khan, 
biother to Seiffdai Jung, the father of the 
late Nabob of Oude, Sujah ul Dowla. After 
the death of Seilfdar Jung and his brother 
Mirza Mohlien, Nadjiff was involved in 
the rum of his nephew Mahomed Kouly 
Khan, the fon of Mirza, who fell a facri-» 
fice to the jealoufy and piivate refentment 
of his coufin Sujah ul Dowla. He then 
went to Caflim Ally Khan, Nabob of 
Bengal, who being expelled by the Englilh, 


^ See the Map of Hindollan by Major RennclI. 
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Nadjiff retired with a party of horfe to 
Bundelcund, into the fervice of Rajah 
Cojnan Smg He afterwards joined the 
Enghfh, who iVere at war with Sujah ul 
Dowla, foon after the defeat of the latter 
near Benares When the emperor Shaw 
Allum refolved to quit Eliahad, and return 
to Delhi, Nadjiff Khan accompamed him, 
and was named his chief general A body 
of Englifti fepoys, who had been allowed 
to go with the emperor, were put under 
his command, and with thefe and other 
troops, which, as his means increafed, he 
took into his fervice, he fubdued the coun-r 
tries near Delhi, and almoft the whole 
poffelEons of the Jaute, taking from them 
Agra, their capital Dieg, and moft of their 
pnncipal places But though thefe con- 
quefts were atchieved in the name of the 
fovercign, he benefited little by them , an4 
the perfon who Ihled hunfclf his fiave, wa^ 
in reality his mailer Nadjiff Khan died 
iq 1782, and q fc?ne of continual anarchy 

and 
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and warfaic has prevailed in thofe countries 
evei fince. 

On quitting the piovinces of Delhi, our 
attention is drawn to the poileffions of 
feveral Hindoo chief* that aie contiguous 
to each other, and now acknowledge no 
fuperior. The principal of thefe arc, the 
- Rajahs of Joinagur, or Jaypoor; Joadpoor, 
01 Marwai 5 Oudiapoor, or Ghitore; and 
Jefalmiie. The conftitution of thofe coun- 
tries is feudal ; the rents are low ; , but 
every village is obliged to furnifh a certain 
number of horfemen, and at the fhorteft 
warning. The 'people are haidy, brave, 
and extremely attached to their refpedlive 
chiefs. The forces of thefe Rajahs may 
amount together to about 150,000 horfe- 
men, but, like moft neighbouring powers, 
they have jealoufies and private piques, 
which have moie influence over their 
minds, than the confideration of the per- 

T 4 maneut 
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manent fecunty and independence which 
they might eftabhfli by bemg united 

The Rajah of Jaypoor was anaently 
called Rajah of Anbire, a place much 
celebrated, but all that now remains of 
It 18 a fort on a hill, near the modem 
town of Jaypoor • 

Chitore was likewife greatly renowned 
for Its antiquity and nches , but having 
been taken and jfillaged by Acbar, and 
agam by Aurengzebe, the Rajah now re- 
fides at Oudiapoor 


* THc modern towp of Jaypoor u mclofed wuh a 
ftrong wallj with four great gate*, from 'whence pro- 
ceed a* many broad ftrcct*, which meet In the centre of 
the town It U thereby dmded into four quarter* of 
the fame llze the diftance from one gate to that op- 
poGtc to It, 13 about two EngUih miles* Thofc flrcets 
hare row* of tree* on each Cdc of them, "and the 
boufci, which arc m general of three ftonc*, arc biult 
in a regular hnc, hir Stvaet 

The 
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The Jauts wcic a tribe or race of people 
ill the 1101 them pioiinccs of Hindoftan, 
whofe profellioa was agiTultuie; and w'eic 
formed into a nation, only about foity 
}car3 ago, by Tackou Souragemul, pro- 
pnetoi of a cliRiiT of no gJcat extent or 
^aIue. He made himfelf mailer of all the 
countiies tint weie dependent on Agra, 
and ultimately of the town itfelf, and many 
other important places ; but fell in battle 
with the Rohllla chief, Nadjib ul Dowla, in 
the year 1763. He w'as fucceeded by his 
fon fewar Sing, wdio was fecictly muidered 
in 176S. jewar w’as fucceeded by Rutten 
Sing, w’ho did not efeape fufpicion of hav- 
ing been accedary to his brother’s murder 
and fell hunfelf by the hand of a low 
aflairm, wdiom he had threatened wdeh 
death ' . Rutten Sing left an infant fon, 

named 


He had given fc’^eril fums of money to a flrangei, 
unknown to any one about his court, who pretended 
to be a tranfmuter of metals. Growing impatient, or 

begmmng 
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named Kairy Sing, dunng whofe imnonty, 
internal commotions, occafioned bycontefts 
for the regency, principally contnbuted to 
the fucccfs of Nadjiff Khan, with whom 
the Jauts were then at war Rairy Sing 


beginning to perceive he had been duped, Rutten Sing 
ordered him to {how him all hia procefsj and, to pre- 
>Taat him from getting away, put a guard over his per 
fon. The man, findmg he could uot evade the com- 
mand, confented to obey) but, on account of the 
importance of the fccrct, requefted that no other per- 
fon {bould be prcCrnt They accordingly retired mto a 
room by ihcmfelvc*. Ihc man knew that nothmg 
>ras to be cipcdcd from Rutten Smg^a clcmtncy, 
who was of a violeut and cruel temper He therefore 
afleded to take great pains to explain the fccrctsof his 
art, and, whiHl he vras lookmg attentively mto a cm 
ciblc, cipc£Iing to fee theinctaJ change its colour, he 
plunged a poignard into bu bofom Taking his nng 
from hia finger, he went out, Ihut the door, and flicw- 
mg the nng to the guards, fiud it w'as the Rajahs 
order, that non*, fhould enter the room until he rC'* 
turned* By this means be made his efcape, and got to 
DcUu where he related what had happen'^, malopg 
a ment of it with the Mahomedam 


iJyinS) 
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t])iiig, \^’as fuccccdcd by his untie l\ickoii 
Ranjul Sing, the picknt Raj.ih, tvho only 
poUtirob IhirtpocT, a place of gicat hrength, 
with a finall chllndf round it. Rut it is 
faid that the JaiUbha\t httly flieun a clif- 
poliuon lowai, and may pciliaps again be 
in a condition to itcovcr their former teiii- 
toricb. 

The pow Cl* which comes ne\t under our 
notice, and indeed the mofl confideiable 
of all the native powers of Hindoflan, is 
the Mahratca, whole teriitoiics bolder upou 
ievcial of thole we have already mentioned, 
Europeans became lirll acquainted with the 
hlahrattis in their oiiginal country on the 
coaft of Malabar. 

The full pel Ton upon recoid, who difn 
tinguilhed himfelfas an adlive chief of this, 
nation, was Seeva, or Seeva-jee, who, as 
the Mahiattas now pretend, was defeended 
fiom the family of the ancient Hindoo 

emperois. 
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emperors. His father was lord of a fmall 
diftnift, for which he paid tribute to the 
Mahomedan king of Viziapoor For fome 
reafon, with which we arc unacquainted, 
he was arrefted by an order from that 
court, and died in confinement His fon 
Sceva-jee took arms, and, bemg liberal, 
adbve, and brave, was foon joined by 
numbers of hrs countrymen The king of 
Viziapoor died fhortly after the rebelhon 
began Seeva-jee made himfelf mailer of 
feveral important places, together with a 
confiderable traG of country, which were 
afterward* regularly ceded to him by the 
Queen Regent • Many petty Hindoo 
chiefs put themfelves under hrs proteGion , 
and to employ his army, which was now 
numerous, he invaded the dominions of 
the Mogul emperor 


• Ta xnurr iraitions hi» having feen tlm Regent 
Qaecn. 


After 
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Ari<:r ha\iug in.iinluncvl along uar with 
Am eng /ebe, he was at lad taken prifoncr, 
etnieJ to Delhi, and kept in dole eonhne- 
inent. He however found ineaiib to eicape, 
got hack to his capital S atm ah, and, inmne- 
diaid,’ c(dlcciing hib foiuc^, icnewed hodi- 

* ♦w.* 

lilies with vigour. Ameng'/ebe was then 
fir advanced in life, and being tired of a 
wai, which he law no prolped of bringing 
to a linppy eoncludon, vva^ glad to come to 
an accoiumovlacion with fo troublefomc an 
enemy. The iMaliriitai, piLtend, that, on 
thib occafion, he gave them a co!ilc\ or 
written agreement, by vvlfuh lie giantcd to 
tliem the cLo/j^, oi a certnn per taitagc on 
all the reveiiiiLS of the Deckan, which has 
often ferved as a pietcnce to invade the ter- 
ritories of, and to levy contributions upon, 
the diOerent nabobs of the fouthern pro- 
vinces. 

Seeva-jee w'as fucceeded by his fon, 
Rajah Sahou, w’ho confidcrably extended 

the 
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the Mahratta dominions When Rajah 
Sahou grew old and infirm, and the fatigues 
of government began to prefs heavy upon 
him, he appointed Biflbnat Balajce, a Brah- 
man horn at Gokum, and leader of about 
twenty-five thouland horfe, to the office of 
Pailhwa, or vice-gerent. 

Rajah Sahou died without iflue, but left 
nephews by his brother The courage and 
wifdom of Balajee had gained him, dunng 
the latter years of the old Rajah, the affec- 
tion and efleem of all the nation. But, 
under an appearance of modclly and felf- 
denial, his prevailing paffion was ambition , 
and the fentiments of gratitude and loyalty 
were abforbed in the defire to command 
He made ufe of the influence he had ac- 
quired under liis benefaiftor, fo firmly to 
eftablifli his o\™ power, that he not only 
retamed the high office of Pailhwa dunng 
his hfc, but tranfmittcd it to his pollcrity 
The iMahrattas, gradually forgctnng a 
6 prince 
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prince they knew nothing of, became ac- 
cufiomecl to obey his \icegercnc only; yet 
a ccitaiu refpedt for the loy.il lacc, or the 
ilrcad of the eonlequence of violating the 
hrong prejudice which tiienition flill re- 
taiub m favour of the family of its founder, 
have feived, perhap^, to prclerve it; and 
the defcendanis of RajihSahou’s nephews 
yet cxirt, but aie kept in captivity in the 
palace at Sattarah. The eldell is flilcd Ram 
Rajah or fovcieign ; his name is on the feal 
and coin of die hlahiatta Rate; but his 
pel Ton is unknown, except to thofe who 
immediately fui round him; and as he 
neither pofiefles authority nor any influ- 
ence in public aflaiis, w'c fliall leave him 
in his palace, where he is allowed to divert 
himfelf with trivial amuferaents, and re- 
turn to thofe w'ho excrcife the powers, 
though they have not yet aflumed the titles, 
of royalty. 

BiflTonat Balajcc was fucceeded as Paifli- 
wa by his eldefl: fon, Balajee Row, w^ho 

left 
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left three fons, the eldcli of whom, BaJa- 
jee Pundit, fometimcs called Nanah Pundit, 
fucceeded him The two others were Ro- 
gobah, or Ragonat Row, and Shamihcer 
Row 

Balajee Pundit had alfo three fons, 
BiiTwas Row, who was killed in the 
famous battle with Ahmed Shaw *, Maha- 
dava Row, who was Paifhwa twelve years, 
and Narrain Row, who fucceeded him. 

Dunng the latter part of the life of Ma- 
hadava Row, his uncle Rogobah was con- 
fined to the palace at Poonah, for reafons 
with which we arc not acquainted Mahadava 
Row died without iflue, and upon the acccf- 
fion of Narrain, his brother, a youth of 
about nineteen years of age, Rogobah in 
vam apphed to be rclcafed from his con- 
finement He 18 therefore fiifpebted of 


• See page 25P 


having 
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having entered into a confpiracy with two 
o/liccrs in hus nephew’s feivice, Som.iir Jing 
valid Yuiuph Gviidic, in older to pioeurc 
that by fbice, which he could not obtain by 
intieaty. The conerpcndcnce between the 
confpiiators was eaiiitd on with lb much 
fcciecy, that tiie court had not the leafl 
intimation 01 fulpieion of their delign, till 
every avenue leading to the palace had 
been fecuied, and the w^hole building fui- 
rounded by the tioops undci the command 
of thofe tw'o ofheers. It is laid, that on 
the firft alarm, Narrain Row, rufpeTing 
his uncle, ran to his apartment, ihicw 
himfclf at his feet, and imploied his pro- 

tedlion ‘‘ You arc my imele,” laid he, 

“ fparc the blood of your own family, and 
“ take poflelTion of a government, which I 
“ am willing to refign to you.” 

Somair and Yufuph entered the room 
wTilll the young Paifliwa was in this fup- 
pliant pofture. Rogobah, with apparent 

VoL. II. U fuiprife 
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furpnfe and anger, ordered them to with- 
draw , but aa they either knew him not to 
be Cncerc, or thought they had proceeded 
too far to retreat, they ftabbed Narraiu 
with their poignards, whilft he dung to 
his uncle’s knees. 

The office of Paifliwa bemg now vacant, 
the chiefs of the nation then at Poonah 
■were aflemblcd, and Rogobah being the 
only furvivor of the ffimily of Biflbnat 
Balajee, to whofe memory the Mahrattas 
in thofe parts are enthufiallically attached, 
he was named to fill it Being naturally of 
a ivarlike temper, he refob ed to undertake 
forae foreign expedition , for befidcs gra- 
tifymg his paffion for the fidd, he probably 
hoped, by the fplendour of his exploits, 
to draw off the attention of the public from 
inquiring mto the late cataftrophe 

A pretence for war was not difficult to 
be found He renewed the claim of bis 


nation 
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nation to the cbout^ and marched his army 
towards Hydrobad, the capital of the Nizam. 
The vigour of his meafures procured him 
an accommodation of his demand j and he 
was proceeding to enforce a fimilar one up- 
on the Carnatic, when he received intel- 
ligence, which obliged him to return haftily 
to Poonah. 

Although the Mahratta chiefs had ac- 
knowledged Rogobah as Paifhwa, yet they, 
and the people in general, were much dif- 
fatisfied with his condudt. The murder- 
ers of Narrain Row had not only efcaped 
punifliment, but, as was reported, had been 
rewarded. The crime was unexampled, 
and the perpetrators were beheld with un- 
common horror and deteftation. The 
Pailhwa had hitherto fo fully pofTefTed the 
love of the people, that, till then, guards 
were conlidered as imneceflary about the 
perfon of a man whofe charadter render- 
ed him inviolable. Every one therefore 

U 2 had 
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had free accefs to hia palace, and he re- 
hed with confidence for his lafety upon 
the aficaions of thofe who approached 
him 

Thefe refledbons operated powerfully 
upon the minds of the Mahrattas. To ufc 
an expreflion of one of their writers — the 
bloody potguards oj the conjptrators -were 
eonjlantly biforc tbeir eyes , but perhaps no 
■violent confequences would have enfued, 
had It not been difcoiered, foon after the 
departure of Rogobah from Poonab, that 
the widow of Narrain Row, Ganga Baee, 
was pregnant This determined their 
wavenng refolunons Frequent confulta- 
tions were held among the pnncipal men 
then in the capital, and it was finally re- 
folved to abjure the allegiance they had 
fwom to Rogobah, and declare the child, 
yet unborn, to be the legal lucceflbr of the 
bte Pailhwa. 


A coun- 
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A council of legency was immediately 
appointed to govern the country until the 
child fhould become of age; and it was 
agreed to ierer\e their delibciaiityns, in 
cafe it ihould piove a female, or die, till 
the c\ent Ihould render them neccirary. 
They who piincipallyconduclcd thefe mea- 
furcs, and whole names will on that ac- 
count be rcmcmbcied, wcie Saekluiam 
Babou, and Balajec Pandit, called alfo 
Nanah Pher Nevecs, fioni his having been 
long the principal fccietary of the Mah- 
ratta Hate. Nine other Mahiatta leaders 
approved of thefe meafures, and fwore to 
maintain them. 

As the lirft ftep towaids the execution of 
their plan, the widow of Narrain Row was 
conveyed to Poorendher, a fort of great 
ftrength, fituated on a high mountain, 
about twenty-five miles from Poonah. As 
foon as Rogobah received intimation of this 
revolution, he marched back towaids the 

U 3 capital. 
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capital But difLontent had already infefl- 
ed hi6 troops , fotnc of the chiefs retired to 
their eflates, and others joined the ftandard 
of the regents. He however rifked a battle 
■with an army of the revolters, commanded 
by Tnmhec Row, in which the latter was 
flam, but, though he obtained a viflory, 
the ftrength of the confederates daily m- 
creafed, whUe hia own troops were di- 
minifh ed by continual defertmus. He there- 
fore found It necefliry to retire to Ugem, 
and to fohat the afllftance of the Mahratta 
chiefs Smdia and Holkar, but meeting 
with a refulal, he went to Surat, and apphed 
for fuccour to the Enghih 

Rogobah’s fuccefe in this application was 
the caufe of two wars with the Mahratta 
Rate, which, afiet much waftc of blood 
and treafure, we were obliged to conclude, 
by relinquilhing his claim, and acknow- 
ledging as legal Paifliwa, the fon of 
Nanain Row, who was bom about 

feven 
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feven months after the death of his 
father. 

The territoiies of the Mahiattas are com- 
puted to extend about one thoufand Bntifh 
miles in length, and feven bundled m 
breadth K They are governed by a num- 
ber of feparate chiefs, all of whom acknow- 
ledge the Ram Rajah as their fovereign, 
and all, except Moodajee Boonfalah, own 
the Paifhwa as his vicegerent. 

The capital and refidence of the fovereign 
was Sattarah; but the Pailhwa generally 
relides at Poonah, about one degree fouth- 
eaft from the former place, and a hundred 
miles diftant from Bombay. The countiy 
immediately fubjedt to the Paifhwa, in- 
cluding all the hereditary territories that 
were left by the Rajah Sahou to the Ram 


* Major Rennel, 
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Rajah, and thofe that have been acquired 
and added to them fince m his name, ex- 
tends along the coaft, nearly from Goa 
to Cambay , on thefouth, it borders on the 
poflelfions of Tippoo Saib , eaftward on 
thofe of the Nizam, and of the Mahratta 
Rajah of Berar , and towards the north, on 
thofe of the Mahratta chieis Smdia and 
Holkar 

Moodajee Boonfelah, Rajah of Berar, 
poflefles, belides Ber?^, the greateft part 
of Onxa Including the countnes that are 
tributary to him, his domimons extend 
about fi\ hundred miles from eaft to weft, 
dnd two hundred and fifty from north to 
fouth • The eaftera part of Onxa runs 
along the fea-coaft for about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and divides the Enghfli 
poDclTions in Bengal from thofe commonly 


Mjjor Rcnncl. 


called 
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called the Noithern Ciicais. Towards the 
weft, his territories bolder on thofe of the 
Paifhwaj towards the fouth, on thofe of 
the Nizam, of Mahomet Hyat, a Patan 
Chief, of Nizam Shaw, and of Ajid Sing. 
Nagapour, the prefent lefidence of the 
Rajah, is fituated about midway between 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

This prince being defcended from the 
line of the Ram Rajah, eyes the power of 
the Paiftiwa, by whom a branch of his 
family is kept in ignominious confinement, 
with ill-will j has often refufed to fupport 
his meafures j and, on fome occafions, has 
even feemed inclined to ad; againft him. 

Next to Moodajee, in point of import- 
ance, muft be lanked Madajee Sindia, a 
bold and afpiring chief, who pofl'efles the 
greateft part of the extenfive foubadary, 
or government of Malva, together with 
part of the province of Candeifti. The re- 
mainder 
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tnainder is under the dominion of Holkar 
Both he and Sindia pretend to be de- 
fcended from the ancient kings of Malva 
Sindu reCdes chiefly at Ugem, near the 
city of Mundu, once the capital of thefe 
kings , and Holkar at Indoor, a toivn little 
more than thirty mdes weft of it The 
dommions of Ihefe, and of fome chiefs 
of lefs confequencc, extend as far as the 
nver Jumna. 

The meafures purfued by the Mahrattas 
for fome years, left httle room to doubt 
that they afpired at the fovereignty of all 
Hindoftan, or at lead at the expulfion of 
the Mahomedan princes and, in the courfe 
of their profpenty, fome of their chiefs 
were fo imprudent as to avow fuch an m- 
tenuon But the loft of the battle of Pa- 
niput, their frequent defeats by the Englifh, 
and then late internal divifions, have af- 
feffed their flrcngth as a nation, fullicd 

thar 
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their renown as waiiiois, and moderated 
then views of conqueft. 

If we except the late expedition ofSinclia 
towards the noith of India, they feem foi the 
piefent to be confined within the limits of 
their own dominions. But (hould any un- 
forefeen circum fiance invite them to come 
forth, they will always be ready to embrace 
it. Their refources aie very confideiable. 
The troops and vaffals of the dilfeient 
chiefs are in conftant readinefs tp follow 
their leaders ; and moil of thefe will eafily 
concur with the Paifhwa in any proje(5l 
by which the Mahiatta power may be 
extended. 

The ftrength of a Mahratta army con- 
fills chiefly in cavalry. Both horfe and 
rider are capable of enduring as great a de- 
gree of fatigue as any of which we have 
authentic accounts ; and our aftonifliment 
is naturally excited, w^hen we confider the 
plimate in which they adl. Bodies of fifty 


or 
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or fixty thouland horfe have been known 
10 march for many days fucceffively at the 
rate of about fifty miles a day I have even 
heard of forced marches exceeding that 
difiance , and it very feldom happens that 
any are left hehmd 

The Mahratta country abounds more in 
horfes than almoft any other m Hindoftan, 
and produces a very fine breed called the 
Bheemerteddy horfe * Thefe are very 
high-pnced, and confequently are only 
purchafed by perfons of wealth and diftinc- 
tion But the common Mahratta horfe 
ufed in war, is a lean ill-loolong ammal, 
large boned, and commonly from fourteen 
to fourteen and a half hands high The 
only weapon ufed by horfemen is a fabre. 


• In CTCiy province there are conGderable linds, 
which belong to the Paiihua anti the thiTcrent chief#. 
There arc allb many jimdst or large herd# of horfe#, 
belonging to inJtviduals, who fend thofc for which 
they hate no occahon, to food m tho open plain#. 


on 
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on the choice and temper of which they 
beftow great pains and judgment. They 
learn the ufe of it, and a dexterity in riding, 
from their infancy : and fo very expert are 
they in the management of their horfe and 
their fword, that I am perfuaded the bed; 
exercifed European huflar Jingly would not 
be more than a match for an experienced 
Mahratta horfeman. 

Their drefs, in time of war, confifts, in- 
ftead of the jama in a quilted jacket of 
cotton cloth f that defcends half way down 
their thighs, and in a thick linen veil:, 
which is worn undei the jacket, and fits 
clofe to the body. The jacket is taken off 
when its warmth pioves inconvenient. 


* See vol n. page 42. 

f This quilted cotton jacket ib perhaps a better de- 
fence ag^’inll the edge of tlie iword, than any odier light 
military drefs that has yet been contrived. 


Their 
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Their thighs and legs are covered with 
a land of trowfers, and the head with 
a bread turban, which, defeendmg be- 
hind nearly as low as their Cboulders, 
defends the head and neck both from the 
heat of the fun and the fword of the 
enemy 

The neceflary food for the nder and 
horfe, m cafe of emergency, is contamed 
in a fmall bag, tied tight upon the faddle. 
The food of the nder confifts m a few cakes, 
ready baked, a fmall quantity of flour or 
nee, and fome fait and fpices that of the 
horfe, of a kind of black peas called gram, 
and balls made of the flour of thefe peas, 
mi\ed with ghee *, gaihck, and hot fpices 
Thefe balls are given by way of a cordial, 
to reftore the vigour of the horfes after ex- 
traordinary fatigue , and it is faid that 
a fmall quantity of bang is fometimcs 


• See loL u page 129* 


added. 
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added, a drug that pofTefles fome of the 
qualities of the opium, but generally ex- 
hilarates the fpirits. Tents are rarely ufed 
in their armies, when confifting only in 
cavalry. Even the officers then have fre- 
quently nothing but a fmall carpet to fit 
and lie upon ; and the whole baggage of 
the general is perhaps carried on a fingle 
camel. The officers are well mounted, 
and have always fpare horfes with them 
in the field. 

Whenever the Mahrattas determine to 
invade a country, it is the particular en- 
deavour of the general to inform himfelf 
accurately of its fituation, and, by their 
frequent incurlions, there are but few 
countries in Hindoftan, that are not per- 
fectly known to them. Detached parties 
precede the main army, and fcour the 
country on each fide; intelligent officers 
are employed upon this feivice, and the 
piovifions they may meet with are col- 
lected 
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IcQed upon the ipot where the army is to 
halt As the Mahratiaa abftain from all 
intoxicating hquors, and ammal food of 
qvery fort, little elfe is necelTary for the 
fupport of their nauonal troops, but nee 
for the men, and gram for their horfea 
fliould they fail m procunng thefe ar- 
ticles, they have recourfe to the provi- 
fions they bnng along with them, which 
are again recruited as foon as they may 
find an opportunity of doing fo As hay 
IS fcarcely ever made in the fouthem parts 
of Hindoftan, the horfea are accuftomed 
to eat graf dug up by the roots, winch 
afford a confiderable degree of nounOi- 
raent, and correil the purgatiic quahty 
of the blade 

The ndcr, having firft provided for his 
horfc, goes to his own temperate meal , 
which hanng finilhed, he lies down per- 
fcflly contented by his fide, and, when 
I called 
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called by the found of the nagar^ or gieat 
drum, is inftantly ready to mount him. 

The Mahrattas tell ftrange ftories of the 
extraordinaiy fagacity of their horfesj and 
indeed, by their being conftantly with their 
riders, who are fond of carefling and talk- 
ing to them, they acquire the intelligence 
and docility of moie domeftic animals. 
They are taught to flop when in full gallop, 
and to turn round jinftantly upon theii' 
hind feet, as upon a pivot, I have feen 
a man ride up full fpeed to an object, 
and when near, enough to touch it with 
a fhort javelin, turn his horfe inftantly 
about, and go off with equal fpeed in an 
oppofite diredtion : but the frequent repe- 
tition of this exeicife muft in the end 
weaken the hams and backs of their hoifes, 
while at the fame time it expofes them to 
the danger of being lamed, and rendered 
unferviceable, on the fpot. 


VoL. IL 


X 


If 
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If the intention of the Mahrattas in in- 
Tading a country, be to refent fome injury, 
to force Its fot ereign to pay the cbcut^ or 
comply with any other demand, their army 
confills of nothing but caialry, and their 
devaflations are then terrible they dn\ c 
off the cattle, deftroy the hart ell, bum the 
villages, and cut down every living creature 
the fword can reach, and that they are either 
unable or unwilling to fend to their own 
country Notli ng is fpared by theni c\- 
cept the Brahman and the o\ On the re- 
port of thwir approach, the frightened in- 
habitants fly for refuge to the hills, to the 
woods, and under the walls of fortified 
towns The rapidity of their motions 
leaves hut little chaucc of bringing thcna to 
a general aflion , and the mifchief done by 
their iiiLurfions, has frequently induced 
the part) attacl cd by them, to obtain their 
departure by complying with their de- 
nial d , and thu inviting them to return 


If 
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If we only view the Mahiattas as engaged 
in war, they mu ft neceflaiily appear as the 
moft ciuel of barbarians ; but if we enter 
their countiy as tiavelleis, and confider 
them in a ftate of peaceful fociety, we 
find them ftriflly adhering to the principles 
of the religion of Brimha 5 in harmony 
among themfelves, and leady to receive 
and afiift the ftranger The excelTes they 
commit^ therefore, cannot fairly be aferibed 
to a natural ferocity of character, but per- 
haps may be dilated by policy, or infpired 
by revenge : they may fometimes wifti to 
obtain that by the dread of their invafions, 
which otherydfe would only be eftedted by 


* “ Le pays des Maiates, generalement, eft ouveit. 
“ Le peuple, gai, fort, et plem de fante, ne compte que 
“ fur foil courage et fes armes Leur force pnnci- 
“ pale, ell dans la cavalene , I’hofpitalitc eft leui 
vertu dominante Ce pays me fembloit etie celui de 
“ la nature Je croyois prefque, en parlant aux Ma- 
“ rates, conveifer avec les hommes du premier age 
See Anquetil Zenda-Avefta Dif Pielimmaire, vol. i. 
page 223 

Z 2 
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a. tedious war , or Ibmetimea to be pro-* 
voLed to retaliate on the Mahomedans the 
cruelties they have long exercifed upon 
their countrymen* 

The country under the Pailhwa is in 
general not very fertile, nor does it furruCh 
any very confiderablc manufafture 

His family being of the Brahman caft, it 
may be eafily imagined, that the Brahmans 
are not only protedled in their lavtful pn- 
vileges, but that the ntes and ceremonies of 


* In 1771 Hrdcr Ally was completely defeated by 
them, loll all hii baggage, bi3 cannon, ami about 
fifteen thoufiind men and Had be not fared Im own 
perfon bj flight, when he tiw that the battle wa* ir 
iccovcrabljr loft, he \rould probably have been lolled 
or talkon prifoncr Hydcr having lately, before tlut 
cTcat, cut off the can and nofta of a few Mahratta 
prjfoncrs they, m retahation, cut off the car* and 
nofcj of a whole rtgirocnt of Hydur’i fcpoy», and in 
iKjt condition f.nt ibctn back to him with black 
Ilaadardi. 


ihcir 
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great attention has always been paid bv the 
Pailhwas to thofe of the military profeffion j 

^hich 


Bcmicr, m fpcaUng of the motives which might 
have mdneed the Hindoo Jegiflator* to forbid the 
LiUing of the ox, fays 

Ou plCitot ila auroicnt impnmc cc refpcdl pour la 
rache, parccque cell dcUequds tircnt Ic hut er 
« Ic bcuTTC, ce qtu fait one bonne pome dc Icur fub- 
‘ fiftance, et qu ellc eft Ic foodement du hbourage, ct 
‘ par confequent de 1* viej daarant plus quTJ nca 
eft pas dans les lodes, comme dona nos quamers, 
“oila terre puilTc nounir cettc grande quantitc de 
< b tail St 1 on en tnoit dans Ics Indes La moitic de 
« cc qu cn fait cn France ou cn Anglctcrre, le pais s cn 
“ trouvcToit bicntot depouno, ct la terre fans pouvoir 
‘ d ctre cnltivdc Lc duud y eft fi grand huit niois dc 
I ann6. que tout eft fee, cl que lea bocufs ct les 
vjcbc mourant fourent dc fjim, mangcot dc la 
mIctuc L is la campagne comme pourroi nt fane 

* dcs pnres ct c eft h caulc dc la lUfctti. \c bctail que 

* du iciui dc jeban Guirc Ici Brahmens obtmrcnt, 
quil cc sen tucroit pomt durant un certain nom- 

‘ bre dannecs, ct qu? ces nnc 5 dcrnicrcj ill pre 
fencer nt unc tequ t** i Aurcngxc.be, ct Im firent 
}} oQtc d unc fomme conCdexub’c, s U vouloi fairc 


“ unc 
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able jagbtres, or eftates, of has own But 
to prevent profufion, an olEcer accompanica 
the army, called the iariuit, who keeps an 
c?a£i account of all dtlburfements. 

The revenue, arifmg from the couutnea 
which are immediately under the Paifhwa, 
and the tribute paid to him as vicegerent 
of the fovereign, is computed at about ten 
crore of rupees, orfomcthing more than 
ten railhons fterhng , but if we dedud the 
charge of colleQing this revenue, and the 
allowances made to different chiefs for the 
mamtenance of troops kept m readinefs by 
them for the fervice of the Hate, the 
Pailhwa cannot be fuppofed to receive 
above four crorcs, or fomethmg more 
than four mdlions fterhng, neat, into lits 
treafury Prom this fum is to be defrayed, 
the pay of all the troops immediately be- 
longing to the Paiftiwa, and the cxpcnccs 
of the court cftabliOimcnt, which may 
amount together to about three millions 
I'rr aimtim, it therefore appears, that die 

rev cnui. 
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The countnes that remain to Nizam Ally 
Khan, the prefcnt Soubadar, fon of, and 
third m fucccffion from, Nizam al Muluch, 
are, however, llitl fo confiderable, that they 
might entitle him to fill a place of import- 
ance among the powers of Hiudoftan, were 
they not fo ill governed, and hi 8 finances 
111 fo wretched a condition, as to have de- 
prived him of the weight and iniliienco 
which he might otherwifc enjoy 

The pofllflions of Tippoo Saib, fon and 
fuccefibr of Hyder Ally, are bounded on 
the north by the tcmtorics of the Pailhwa , 
on the fouth by Travancore, a country be- 
longing to an independent Hindoo prince , 
on the weft by the fea, and on the call 
b} a high and broad ridge of mountains 
which feparate them from thofe of the Na- 
bob of Arcot Tlic country to the eatl of 
thefe mountains, is called the Carnatic 
Pa)cn Chat , and that to the wed, belong- 
ing to Tippoo Soib, Camauc Bbatla Ghat 

Thcfi; 
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Thefe two form the country that was foi- 
merly called in general the Carnatic^ tho,ugh 
it is now underftood as meaning only the 
former. The names of Bhalla Ghat, and 
Paycn Ghat, are expreffive of the natural 
fitUcitions of thofe countiies ; the deyel of 
the Bhalla Ghat being confiderably above 
that of the Payen Ghat, and by that means 
the air in the former is much cooler than in 
the latter, 

The ridge of mountains which feparates 
thefe two countiies, begins almoft diredtly 
at Gape Comorin, the extremity of the 
peninfula. As the Hindoos have an ancient 
tradition that Mavalipuram Rood for- 
merly at a confiderable diftance from the 
fea ; they have it likewife handed down 
to them, from a Rill more remote period, 
that thefe mountains once formed the 


TT 


^ See vol. 1. page m. 


JRargin 
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margin of the ocean. This tradition re- 
ceives a confiderablc degree of probability 
from the various Linds of fca fliclls that are 
found on hills in different parts of the Car- 
natic Payen Ghat. Petnfied trees are fre- 
quently to be met vrith on the tops of 
mountains, where there is not now fuffi- 
aent earth'to produce any kind of vegeta- 
tion and in fome of thefe mountains large 
caverns are to be feen, which evidently ap- 
pear to have been hollowed out by the 
water 

All thefe appearances proie, that the 
globe m thefe parts muff have undergone 
fornc very confiderablc changes , and that 
thofe mountains either lay once at the bot- 
tom of the fea , or that, by forae extraor- 
dinary inundation, the earth, which covered 
them, has been walhcd away, and their 
furfaccs inteiipcrlcd with produdlions pe- 
culiar to the ocean 
8 


The 
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iThe vaft height of thefe mountains, and 
their great uninteirupted extent, fix not 
only the boimdaiies of the two Carnatics, 
but, by flopping the courfe of the winds, 
likewife divide their feafons. When the 
northerly monfoon, or wind, prevails on 
the coafl of Coromandel, and in the bay of 
Bengal, the foutherly winds leign on the 
coafl of Malabar; and when the northeily 
winds blow on the latter, the foutheily pre- 
vail on the former coafl. 

The noitherly winds are expeded on 
the coafl of Coromandel, and in the bay 
of Bengal, about the middle of Odober, 
The periodical change, which is followed 
by the rainy feafon, is called the great 
monfoon. It is frequently accompanied by 
violent hurricanes, which render it danger- 
ous for fhips to 1 emain upon the coafl at 
that feafon ; nor can the weather be con- 
fidered as fully reflored to its ufual ferenity, 
till about the middle of December. Storms 
fometimes happen even later. A part 

of 
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of the Enghlh fquadron was loft before 
Pondicherry on the ift of January 1761, 
but fuch inftancea are i ery rare 

In confequence of many fatal accidents, 
there are now eftabliflied orders for all 
Ihips belonging to hia majefty and the Haft 
India Company, to quit the coaft by the 
15th of Odober But as feafous fome- 
times pafs away without harm, the com- 
manders of Clips belcngmg to individuals 
often remain, and not unfrequently fall 
TiiShms to their indifcrction. For if a 
ftorm fets in fuddenlyfrom the caftiiard, 
which fometimes happens, it is impolhhlo 
for vclfels to ftand out tofta, and they 
then run the nfk of foundenng at their 
anchors, or being daflicd to pieces in the 
furge, which, almoft the whole extent of 
the coaft, breaks at a confidcrahle dtftance 
from the fliorc 

The fouthcrl) wind fets in about the 
middle of April, and the cliangc then being 

niddcr 
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inilder in its efFedls than that in Ot^tober, 
it is called the little monfooiu 

\ 

The wefterly -wind flora the land is felt 
early in May; but it extends at fea 
only a few leagues from the fhore. By 
blowing over an iramenfe trad; of country 
fcorched with the burning fun, it acquires 
an exceffive degree of heat, which begins 
to be inconvenient about eight in the morn- 
ing, and continues to increafe till about 
noon, when theie is generally a breeze 
from the fea. But the breeze fometimes 
fets in later, and even a whole day will 
pafs without it. From the time the land 
wind ceafes, till the breeze from the fea 
begins, theie is often a iBoit interval of 
calm. The wind from the fea dies away 
towards midnight; fometimes, eai her ; and 
after another interval of calm, is fucceeded 
by the wind from the land. Though this 
wind be cool during the night, or rather 
lofes the fcorcbing quality that it poiTelTes 
duiing the day, the natives carefully avoid 

fleeping 
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lleeping expofed to it, as it frequently oc- 
cafions numbnefs in the hmbs, or fevere 
rheumatic pains. By bnngmg clouds from 
the rveftem mountains, it in the end pro- 
duces violent fqualla of thunder and rain 
From the repetition of thefe, the weather, 
notwithftanding the proximity of the fun, 
grows more temperate, and the fcorching 
heat of the wind ceafes early in June 
Dunng the e\tremeft heat of the wind 
from the land, I have feen the mercury 
in Fahrenheit s thermometer nfe in the 
fhade to 114 degrees I have known 
fevcral indances of perfons dying fuddcnly 
during tile heat , yet thefe accidents were 
to be afcnhcd to intemperance, or to their 
espofing thcmfelves improperly abroad , 
rather than to the foie and immediate cf- 
fc£t of the weather, which is not thought 
dangerous, nor even unwholcforac, to thofe 
who liic with moderation, and do not go 
out in the c ecfllv c heat of the day 


Water 
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Water expofed to this wind in the com- 
mon earthen vefTels of the country, or 
in any vcflel, if covered with a wet cloth, 
becomes remarkably cold; and the degree 
of cold is increafed in proportion to the 
heat and fti-ength of the wind, and the 
porous texture of the veflel that contains it. 

It is a ufual charity with the natives who 
can afford it, to Ration pcrfons duiing this 
feafon at the different CbouUertcs^ to give 
gruel made of rice to all paffengcrs who 
may chufe it; and they even eiedt tem- 
porary Cboulteriesy or fheds, at Ihort dif- 
tances from each other, that thofe who 
are likely to be overcome by the heat may 
find places to repofe in. 

From what has been faid, it may he 
ohferved, that each menfoon, or regular 
wind, in reality lafls but about three months 
and a half, or four months, during which 
it blows from the fame quarter^ and with 

VoL. II. Y nearly 
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nearly the fame degree of llrength , and 
that each is fucceeded by two months, 
or two months and a half, duimg which 
the wmd la variable, the weather fome- 
times ftormy, and the navigation near the 
coall dangerous — But to return. 

Hyder Ally was firft known to the 
Enghih, as an officer in the Myfore army, 
that was led by the Hindoo regent of that 
country to the affiftance of Chunda Saib , 
who pretended to the government of the 
Carnatic, m which he was fupported by 
the Trench, in oppolition to Mahomed 
Ally Khan, who was protcQed by the 
Lnghffi Hyder Ally, or as he was then 
called Hyder Naick, diftmguilhed himfelf 
on the 17th of Auguft 1754, m an attack 
made on a convoy^ of ftorcs and provifions 
going to the Enghih camp near Tnehono- 
poly, and on that occafion was noticed by 
Mr Lawrence, svho commanded tlic Eng- 
hih 
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lifli army. After his leturn to Myfore, 
he rofe by a courfe of intrigues, and by 
events favourable to his views, to the com- 
mand of the forces, and to the office of 
Diian^ or firfl: minifter. 

Soon after his elevation to this Na- 
tion, he confined the Rajah, who was a 
youth ; and by that fliep feized the whole 

authority of the government. He how-* 

* 

ever continued to conduct the public bull- 
nefs in the name of the Rajah, nor would 
he inhabit the palace, which was in reality 
converted into a prifon for the royal fa- 
mily, being- ftrongly guarded, and no one 
fuffered to enter it without his immediate 
peimiffion. He fometimes went thither in 
great folemnity, under pretence of vifiting 
or receiving the orders of the Rajah ; but 
the rumour of thefe vifics filled the Hin- 
doos with horror, for they were generally 
found to portend the death of their prince, 
or of fome of hib kinfmen. Hyder being 

Y 2 naturally 
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naturally of a fufpiaous temper, and his 
fufpiaona being mcreafed by the confaouf- 
nefs of the cnmmality of his Ctuation, and 
the danger to -nhich he ■was contmiially ex- 
pofcd, 13 laid never to have viCted the 
paliLC, unlefa to be a witncli to the ex- 
ecution of his bloody orders, m regard 
to the unhappy -viifams of his diftruft* 
In the year lyyt, when the perfon from 
■whom I learned many particulars of him 


• A dilUngmlbcd oIEcer m the femec of Hyder 
AU^t nam ed I^Uhomcd Ally, a man of a bold aad 
open tcmpcTi faid to one of the mimilcrt, upon the 
elevation of a new Rajah> “ And how long may wc 
« fuppofc thu Rajah will hve f” Ai Hyder had crciy 
where fpic», »t u probable that thu wai reported to 
liim but It mufl be mentioned to hu honourj and as 
a proof of bu lUTccmment, that knowing his cha- 
ra£lcT to be frank and honefl^ he nercr withdrew 
lus con^dence from him, nor even feemed offend 
cdf though he frequently fpoke with great freedom 
m iiu prcfcnce. But hU Ton Tippoo, more vio- 
lent and Icfi jmUclotti than hi» father, put Ma- 
homed Ally to death foon after hU accclEon to the 
government. 
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was at Seringapatam, thiee of thefe ’un-^ 
fortunate princes had been already facrh 
heed to his caprice or his fears. 

If we confider Hyder Ally merely as a 
foldier or a ftatefman, we muft allow that 
he had many brilliant qualities neceilary to 
fill both thefe characflers. He has fre- 
quently been called the Cromwell of the 
Eaft ; but excepting that they were both 
ufprpers, and maintained the government 
againft the inclinations of the people, I do 
not think that in any other view they will 
admit of a juft parallel. . The countries 
in which they were born, their education, 
the people who oppofed them, and with 
whom they had to a<ft, were altogether 
different. 

Hyder probably executed his plan foon 
after he conceived it. The prince was but 
a youth, and the ofEce of Duan, or firft 
piinifter, being united with the command 

Y3 of 
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of the army, the whole power of a de- 
ipotic goveminent was m his hand 

I 

Cromwell, when he firll engaged in the 
civil wars, certainly could not forefee that 
he one day fhould be the ruler of the 
Bntilh dominions. Like many other men 
who have rifen to extraordinary pre- 
eminence, he mounted from one ftep to an- 
other, and from each law further objedls, 
which he was ambiuous to attain , hut the 
laft and grand profpeft probably opened 
to his view only towards the end of 
the contell, or perhaps not before it was 
deaded 

Hyder eSeded his ufurpation by de- 
ceit, ingratitude, and the breach of every 
facred and moral duty Cromwell, who 
had never received any favours from the 
court, and was perhaps quite unknown 
to the king, openly drew his fword to op- 
pofe an authority, which he, and many 

others, 
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otheis, thought unconhltutiondl, and Injii-' 
lions to the rights of the people j and how- 
ever we may hate the man, and in many 
lefpedts leprobatc his condudf, yet it is not 
impoffible the Reps he firft took may with 
juRice be afciibed to a principle of public 
virtue, lodged in a bold and manly breaR. 
During the lebcllion, ho appears as aa 
intrepid foldier; deceit and cunning, of 
which he doubtlefs had an abundant Ihare, 
\vere employed afterwards to delude thofe 
with whom he had a6led, and to ob- 
tain the high fituation at which he at 
laR arrived. 

Hyder governed a mild and effeminate 
people, who were born undei abfolute 
authority, and accuRomed to implicit 
obedience. Cromwell had to cuib the im- 
petuofity of a bold and reRIefs race of men,^ 
animated with the fpiiit of libeity, and 
accuRomed to conteRs, many of whom 
added to a biith and education veiy fu- 

Y 4 perior 
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penor to his own, fonmdable talents an4 
abihtics. 

Hyder, raifed from a Have to a tyrant, 
felt merely for his own Cifcty, and afpired 
only at pcrfonal renown Cromwell, though 
he had laenficed his own honour, felt 
mcely for that of his nation, and all that 
courage and thofe abthties which had ear- 
ned his ambition through every obllacle 
and crime to its utmoft wilh, were after- 
wards everted to estend and maintam the 
glory and interefls of his country, 

Both the revenue and the force of Hy- 
der Ally have been gready exaggerated 
The former amounted, I believe, to about 
four mdhons fterling But he gave an 
unremitting attention to his finances, 
and was extremely occonomical m his 
pcrfonal expenccs. He paid Ins troops 
with more regubnty, and ellabUQicd a 
greater degree of difciphne among them, 
1 ^ than 
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than any other of the native poweis. But 
the combined forces of the Nizam and of 
Hyder having, been entirely defeated by 
the Englifli at Trinomaly, in the year 
1 767 j he foon inferred from the event of 
that battle, that the progrefs his tioops had 
made in difcipline, was but fmall, com- 
pared with the luperiority enjoyed by a re- 
gular army. He found that he could by no 
means lely upon his own, when oppofed 
to European infantry, and that it might 
theiefore be the means of his defeat, by 
expofing him to fight againfl: his will. 
Thefe confiderations led him to increafe 
his cavalry ; he diminifiied his baggage ; 
he procured, though at great expence, the 
bed cattle to carry it, and to draw his ar- 
tillery. Thus provided, in two fuccef- 
five wars he entered the Carnatic Payea 
Ghat, and carried his devaftations almofl: 
to the gates of Madras. The Englifh, de- 
ftitute of horfe, and with draught and 
carriage cattle much inferior to Hyder’s, 

reaped 
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reaped but little advantage from their vic- 
tones , after having with difficulty brought 
him to adaon, they did little more than 
take pofleffion of the ground quitted by 
the enemy hia army could outmarch 
them m the proportion of more than four 
mdea to three , his fcounng parties con- 
tinually harafled them, cut off their fup- 
phea of ftores and provffions, and laid 
wafte the country , but had they been pof- 
feffed of a good body of cavalry, the war, 
if well condufted, would probably have 
been ended in a campaign 

Hyder Ally feems to have defpiftd that 
Hate and ceremon), which arc m general 
chcnffied by pnnccs, as cffcntial to their 
power, and rcquifitc to maintain refped 
But as he was not afraid of falhng in the 
opinion of the public by being approached, 
he granted an cafj accefs to bis perfon to 
all who wilhcd to Ipcak to him on public 
affairs The da) from an early hour was 

devoted 
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devoted tobufinefs; the evening to amufe- 
incut. Hib miniilerb, and thofe who at- 
tended to pay their couit, went away at 
a fixed time ; only fuch lemaincd as weie 
invited, and tliofe w'ho weie admitted 
to hib convivial hours, were generally 
perfons of but little weight or importance 
cither in the airny or the ftatc. Though 
perhaps not wantonly cruel, he was ac- 
cufed of being void of humanity, deftitute 
of gratitude and generofity, and licentious 
in his pleafures, to the efle£ts of which he 
ultimately fell a faciifice. 

The enmity which fubfifted between 
Hyder and the Mahiattas feems tranf- 
mitted to his fon ; and jQiould ever the 
different Mahratta chiefs unite ^ againft 
him, from what we have feen effected 
by the PaiQiwa alone, it may reafonably 
be expeded that he .could not long re- 
fift them. 


The 
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The Engliih, and the pnncea who are 
dependent upon them, certainly compofc 
the moll formidable power in Hindollan, 
But as they have employed the pens of fo 
many authors, and have been the objeib 
of fo much pubhc invelbgation, it would 
be unnecellary, perhaps prefumptuous, to 
attempt to add any thing to the informa- 
tion that is already in the poflelGon of th? 
piihhc 
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INDEX. 


iX? The Numerals refer to the Volumesi and the 
Figures to the Pages. 

A. 


iBDALLA See Almud Shaw* 

Aiiluliom^ i. 221. 

■^V» t- 93 j 9-}- 
A^ as. See Sour. 

Adit lOHy ceremony of, li. 3. 
tiSy the, II. 249. 
the god of fire, i. 188. igo. 

Agny\n)ay firearms, i. 191. 

Ahmel Shaw, his hiftory, 11. 249. Defeated by the 
Seild, u. 262. Dies, 262. 

Alexamr the Great invades Hindoftan, i. 88. 

Amtda \SeeFoey ii. 140. 

Amtdaha^ temple, i. no 

Amrut, t\e beverage of the demi-gods, i. 213. 

Anhtrtftr^ a place revered by the Seiks, u. 273. 

Angudi 



INDEX* 


Jtnind. Sec Unna 
AoMtSy nuns of Thibet, u 196, rt 
Axtischui Theoi, / gr 
ArchittMuri oi the HJodoot, 11 92 
Artk nut, u io 3 NcU 
AnfitiUi bii opinlont, I 27, it feq 
Arjcca^ i 87 162 196 
Army, how difpofcd, ti 58 
AJiaUc Society, 1 p 75 
AtUtJis^ 1 278, ft fej 
Aiiutk river See Indus 
AKTOtgehadt i 95 
Aurengzthty \ 95 Dies, 96 
Ayu Acborce, i 94 


B 

BaSnans u 90 

BaiUjy MonGeur, t 80, rt 

Bai^j/ri’Hje^r,PaithwaoftheMahratta5, U« 288 

Ballagtt Rrw Pailhirs of the Mahraius, 11 287 

BaUc language, li 118 123 132 

BanjartcSy il 8g 

BaumoM See Bbjft 

Baunduy a leader of the SciL-s, u 269 
DazeoMfj, goddcfi, I J25 172 

BettU leaf, il 108 N$U 
Bun See ^nu 

Btnartty city of, feat of Hindoo literature, i 258 
Obferratory of, fee Ohftrvat rj 
Berafy Rajah of, li 39^ 

B/rnJfTy I 150, r/ 

Gtt a, 1 87 Nett 162 


Bh4lU 



INDEX. 


BJ Ma a n. See G7 

Bluiutf I. 8r. iV;/.. 

BL uViV.i. See G^mrj, 

B/\fi, cjfi-, I 12/ 136. 

archiudi of ilie he wens, i. iQj.. 

Bijfji.ut Ba!(}^ic^ the fird Mihr.itti Piilluvi, 11 286. 
Bi/^ij/f R.tu Him at Paniput, 11. 259. 288 
B:ghi M. lus cnibafTy to Thibet, 11. 170, *•/_/?/. 
BiuJidy rather, 1 158. 

Bsdtin country, 11. 171, ct fej. People of, iSj, tt foi, 
BiachnancSy 1. >45- 253. 

Brahna^ God, 1. 125. 149. 158. 

Biohnatis, i 127. 129, etfcq. 1 heir learning, 1, 253, 
i\c. Compile a code of Hindoo laws, S<c. i, jg 
147. 

Brtviha^ i 126. i6z. 1 73. 

BiuLUrguiulSi feel o^, 11. 118. 

Bmlzosj a fcdl in Japan, 11 140. 

Burning the dead, praflicc of, ii. 14, et feq. 
Butunipooia river, 1. 82. and Note 85. 

Burying the dead, fcldom pradlilcd, it. 37. 

BuJJy., Monfieur de, n. 73, et feq. 

C 

Calanm burns Inmfelf to death, i. 247. 

Cally Mr 1 361. 

Tartars, n.' 200. Ceremonies at the death 
of their Lama, 11. 216. 

Camala. See Lcche 7 nj. 

Camba Codon, a Japanefe title, n. 152. 

Carnis, See Snitos 

' Cannoge, city of, defdnbed, 11. 107. 'Note. 

6 Carnaticj 
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Carmi£, the, n 315 
CariiayM, l 185 

Cojy patty-p^ndaramst devotees, 1 243 
Cafanhazar nver, 1. 84. N 4 tt 
Cajitr and Ptlhuc See Surya 
Cajity Sketch V i 123, m Egyptj CmiJir to thofe 
of HiDdoftu), fu 231 
Ctrtt See Lt<hmj 

Chniala^ or outexfl, i IX4« }J%U it 100 
Chaxiara^ the mooo, 1 191 
CbeMd^rhattf dycuHy, 1 87 
Cbann L>ma« See LamA, 

Cbtka See f#/ 

Chamjlrjy kflowledge of, among the Hindoos^ 11 94 
Chtfiy played by the Caimucka and Thibetiuu, u 204. 
ChixazTcatUtt the Lama at lu 212 
CI6(ae, religioa of, ii la aSnity to that 

ofHiadotbu], ihid 
Chittr, a geniua, i 1944 
Cbtttrt Sec OudU^jr^ 

ChtaltenrSt ^ 1O6 

Chioi^ a tnbute claimed by the Mahrottas, ti 285, 
ct fcq 

Chnjitan religion, lU rtfe and progrels, I 11 Small 
progiefs of, m HlodolHo, i 52 lofiueocc of the 
opinions of the bcatbeo philofopbers upon it, ihd* 
64, lu progreia and d^rofboo In Japan, 

ii 15 J 

Ctaij bee Ptljiar 
C 4 mfunMt hit opinions, 11 146, t 1 fn 
CiTtmaniAf coaU of, u 105 
CTtmu.(U^ OliTCf, compared with Hydcr Ally, H 325, 
<tf>i 

Cr ntf 



INDEX. 


Cri2<f, M. dc b, i. 157^ et pajfnt. 

Cuba Samay a Japancfc dignity, u. 152, 

D. 

Daifjy title of the emperor of Japan, ik 152. 

Dalai, See Lama. 

Danewg women, u. 47. et feq. 

Darbam Rajah. See Tam Rajah. 

Darius HjJiafpeSy 11. 2 }.0. 

Daima-ckva^ god of virtue, i 193. 

Deathy indifFerence of the Hindoos at meeting, li. 72, 
Debe Rajah, 11. 171, et feq. Ceremonies at his 
court, ibid. His palace, 175. 

Deekati, extent of the, 11. 313. 

Delhy, conquered by Aebar, 1. 93, 

DeJheripgaj, rcfidcnce of the Tefhoo Lama, 11. 190, 
Devanagry, letters, 1. 174, 

Devotees zvaoug the Hindoos, Sketch IX. i. 235, et feq. 
Among the Siamefe, ii. 134. 

of the Hindoos, Sketch VIII. 1 221, et feq. 
Dewuls, or temples, 1. 107. Confecration of, 114, 
Dhanwantary, god of medicine, 1. 193. 

Dipaca, Cupid, 1. 178. 

Difeafes to which the Hindoos are fubjedl, 11. 85. 
et feq. 

Dole, a mufical inftrument, 11. 95. 

Dowlatabad, 1. n6. ^ 

Diefs of the Hindoos, 11. 40, et feq, * 

Duarka, temple at, 1. 113. 

Duranies. See Affghans* j ' 

Durga.i See Goivry, 


Z 


Rducatio}:, 



INDEX 


E 

EducdiUHi mode of| Li xi« 

fuppo&d ong\a of uti and Ccnencti there, s 
71 80 Affinity of ta inhabitants with tbofo of 
Hlndoftan, Sketch XIV 11 230, rt ft^ 

EitAR, the facnfice of die lud> 1 216 
EUpbentai \ til 

Epiatrust hii opjnions, u 35, d ftq 

F 

Fojmlj goTcrnment, it 51 
Fasul Cnm, bests Ahmed Sbiw> U 253 
Fidt Jtrti hii war with Ougocbio, 11 153 
Fift *rms difcofcry of, li 54 

halUf or blue Iighti, ii dfiit 
Fw, biftoryof, ii 138, rt f<q Religionof, il 140, 

“fif 

iW of the u 39 

F$rUt 1 ii4t rt ftf 

Ftjltr, Mr George, i 77 

FuUtTitHt Colonel, his expedition, 1 lao, Nrtt 

Furp-qt arantniis of the Hindoos, d 33, tt ftq 

G 

G^eSf god of 9>it<locq, | 191 
Gasia vnie of Narraln Rovr, k* 292 
Gtnxa rircr, 1 83 85, ATj/r 
See Gtur 

Can re, a bird, I l 3 ] 

CjjJt 



INDEX. 


Guya, a town, i 3 *,. 

Gigtiy common people of Japm, ii, 152. 

G(f.u, I. 214. 

Gcntily Monficur dc, i. 79. 

Gifub Rinilcchjy mimllcrof thcDnUi Lama, his am- 
bitious vjcw>, 11. 213, it 
GLatSy dcfcription of the, lu 315, £t/i>/, 

GkiCy i. 129. 

GiUingy 11. gg. 

Golcondahy 1. 95* I16. 

GoptOy the nine Mufes, i. 195. 198. 

Gepty a genius, 1. 194. 

Gcury city of, dcfcribcd, li. io6, Noti. 

Gsvand Sittgy the laft Gourou of the Sciks, n. 269. 

of Hindoftan, I. 102. 

GiVjrjy a goddefs, i. 185. 

Givstamoy an Hindoo philofophcr, his opinions, i. 26 

etfeq. 

GrundUr, M. J. E. i. 157, 

Gualiory 1. 1 16, Note, 

Guantgueulsy i. 1 55* 

Gunpowdery known to the Hindoos, ii. 56. 

Gylofigs, priefts of Boutan, 11. 172, et feq, 

m of Thibet, 11. 201, et pajfuiu 

■ of the C^ilmucks, n. 217. 

GymmfophtJiSy 1. 241, Note, 255, etfeq. ». 246. 


■ H. 

Hanfey flamingo, 1. 173. 

HaJlmgSy Mr. procures a code of Hindoo laws. See. 
1. 74. 

Idary» a deity, 1. i8i. 

Httiopadety 1. 139, Note. 

'Z, 2 Hmdojlan^ 



INDEX 


Hiedejiant Ltt]e progreft of Cbnihanity m, i 5a 
Sources of information concerning^ Sketch II 1 7 1 
Hifiory of, Sketch III 1 81 Origmof the name, 
I 81, N$tt 

Hlppshut ti 245 

Hiliart a Mahntta chief, u 198 

HtmdtMf I 93 

HttttMTt Hindoo ideu of, 11 67, ti/fj IniUncesof, 
ihJ 

Hiufthtld I 219, ft 

Hnfu of tho Hindoos defcrihed, u, 5a 

HurJwart 1 107 

Hughlj nver, 1 84, N$te 

H]dtr Jlij his hiflory, i) 321, rt ftf ComparctJ 
with Oliver CromwcU, 325, // 

j I 

yaifcraeutt temple, L 107 109 
JoKJt a robe, 11 42 
yantUuiSf meHimgcrs of death, I 195 
ya^an religion of, 11 138, ft ft j Its affinity to ih-t 
of Hmdoilan, ihtd Hiflory of, 11 251, ftft^ 
yjutJi routed by Ahmed Shaw, 11 253 

tnbe of ihe, 11 aSi, ti ftf 

yajfttr Sec yMa^ttr 

Jdds of the HIridoos, i 148 150, ti ftj 

ytJtf refideoce of the Otia Saaa^ u« j6o 

ythcniuttrj a rock, 1 181 

JelTtKilj xi\t.ry i 84, Ncit 

JtfuBUt ceremony of the, « 137 

Jftiar Sif£i u 281 

7j*ia 



INDEX. 


Jiuksj defeated by Ahmed Shaw, u. 256. 
llU’iu/.fS^ their luppofcJ origin, 1. 2 >9, r/yry. 

IlhftjUy doflrinc of, 1. 2rtj. 

J!:,fra^ i. 112. 

Imnt^rt.ihij of the foul, difbcb.cvcd by many philofo- 
pher*-, I. 42, 

Ihdra^ god of the hcavcn<, i. 1S6. 225, 
hAui rucr, i. 82, and dA.tc, 

Ji.hcritai.cey laws of, 11. 2, tt 

Rajah of, lu 279. 

Rajah of, 11. 279. 

yoiuSi Sir William, 1. 75. n pajjhn. 

Ifn^ 1. I So 
Ifixara, See Of.ns. 
fee Sacrif.u. 


K. 


Kany Sing^ 11. 282. 

Kalmucks See Calmucks. 

Kalty 1. 224. See Gewry 

KamadivOf the god of love, i, 197, et fcq, 

Kaot-Fangi emperor of China, rcfigns his crown, 
11. 144. 

Khatry i. 127. 135. 

Khellautt a robe of ceremony, 11. 174. 

Kooroos, houfe of, i. 87. 196. 

Knjhen, the Apollo of Hindoftan, 1. 195. 

Krijhtia, 1. ill. 162. 

Knjlma Dwypayen Veias^ poet, 1. 87. 228. 

Kuges, nobles of Japan, 11. 152. 


Z 3 


Lacqiui iiig^ 



INDEX. 


L 


Lat^utriMit II 99 

Lahtre^ conquered hj Ahmed Shan't 251 
Lastas of Thibet, fi 164, it ftq 

J'lJbH, lu 165 191. it HU letter ta 

Mr Halbogt, fisdl Hlarank, rt j^JJva 

■ Dalaty n 167, itft^ 

— — — Ramhichxjt h 175 180 

■ - — ChoMgi at Peba, tt. 210 215 

' ii ai 7 

Dajagurtha^ H 21 B 

Latnungi and phdo/bphf, of thcBrahmani, SJcctchX. 

i 252. 

lutbemjt a goddefi, 1 183 
Lhma fucccedi Nonuck a« head of the Seiki, u 267 
LiM£amy I 203, it/ef u 233 
LsMxnntjt lofUnces of, 11 38 
Lsims of the Hindoos, 1) 98 
lAUiy n/mpbea, reoeratioo for the, !i 63, ttft^ « 
123 Revered in Egypt, u 232. 

Lkchuaii See G»ur 


M 

ASegtutjy 2 muScol IndrumCDt, 11 96 
Mabchbarat poem, 1 87 196 228 
Matidavc RtWy Pallhva of the MohralCos, it 188. 
Mabc£vi or Sbira, i 184. 290 
Mahtsud ^haWy i 99 

ILbimidan reJigion, iu nfe and piogrcfi, 1 9 

Ztohratiffi 



INDEX. 


defeat Timur Shaw, ii. 254. Defeated by 
Ahmed Shaw, 11. 256, 257. 283, ct feq. Extent 
of their territory, 295. The*r drefs, &c. 11. 299. 
Mode of carrying on war, 11. 306. 

Mahratta horfe, army of, 11. 299, et feq^ 

Mandiravh a myftic prayer, 1, 215. 

Manners and cuftoms of the Hindoos, Sketch XII. 
11. I. 

Marriage of the Hindoos, a religious duty, 11. I. 

Ceremonies of, 6, et feq. 

Mars. See Carticeya. 

Marwar. See Joadpoor. 

Matra, 1. 107. Taken by Ahmed Shaw, 11. 253. 

Mavalipuram See Sadras 

Maya, mother of Kamadiva, 1. 197. 

Mechanics, acquaintance of the Hindoos with, 11. 90. 
Medicine, pra 61 ice of among the Hindoos, ii. 92, 
et feq. 

Metempfycbofis, believed by the Hindoos, i. 167, and 
the Siamefe, 11. 124, in China and Japan, 11. 141* 
Mtace, refidence of the Dairy, 11. f6o 
Mikotto, title of the emperor of Japan, n, x.52. 
Minerva. See Serafvaty. 

Ming, emperor of China, ii. ^39. 

Mtrza, Pir Mahomed, i. 92. 

Mithridates, Arfaces, i. 91. 

Mythology of the Hindoos, Sketch VII. i. 172,, 
Monfoons, account of the, 11. 317, et feq. 

Moodajee- Boonfalah, Raja of Berar, 11 296. 

Moukt, the abforption into the Deity, 1. 195. 

taken by Mirza Pir Mahomed, i. 92, 

Mujic of the Hindoos, n. 94. 

Miflin, manufailory of, 11. 98. 

Z 4 


Bfabob, 



INDEX 


N 


or Nmht i 93 

Naijfff Khan, hjs hjftory, 11 277, // ft^ 

NaxGr Show lu 250 

Nanu, ceremony of giving a name to 1 ebdd, H i r 
Nensci, foiinder of the (c£t of the Seiks, his hiilory, 
11 2631 ft feq Death, 266 
Nartd, tho fon of Bnmha, i 202 
Nardcba, the infernal region, 1 168 
Nargbfnnj P**ja, woxfhip of the invifiblc, i 155 
227 

Narrajita, hymn to, i 160 
Narrmn JUw, Paifhwa of the Mahrattai, li. aSS 
Murdered, 289 

Nntfs lends out a fleet of difcovery, it 239 
hfizant Alij Khan, extent of his dominions, 11 314. 
Nhaa *l Mulue 1 98 3>3 

O 

Ohfcrvairrj at Dcaaret, repaired by Acbar, I 94 
Ddcription of 1 353, ti ftq 
Offtrings made at ihc Hindoo temples, i 222 
Qtn a myOiC word among the Hindoos, i 163 il 
235 l^tte 

Omantt Paimtt hymns, 11 179 

On bam bcMi, the triad of 1 hibet, ii 191 235, 

Nte 

Omiti See Ftt ii 140 

Ocu ti fi a myflic word among the Cbineie, 11 235, 

-tt 

Om ma mu. 



INDEX. 

Om-^ma-mie, myftic infcnptions in Boutan, u. 180, 

0 «, a myftvc word among the Egyptians, 11. 234, 
Note. 

Ongochio perfecutes the Chriftians in Japan, 11. 155. 
Oiigole, Rajah of, his death, 11. 70. 

Omon^ veneration for the, 11. 6i Revered in Egypt, 
11. 232. 

Ordeal^ trial by, 11. 60. 

Origin of nations, religion, and laws, i. 2, et feq. 
Orixfl, n. 296. 

Ojirts^ i. 180. li. 238. 

Oudiapoory Rajah of, 11. 279. 

Oxi conlldered facred, i. 130. Revered in Egypt, 
11, 232. Impolicy of Europeans m killing them, 
11. 309, Note, 


P. 


Pagodas. See De^uls, 1. 107. 

Painirngi progrefs of the Hindoos in, li. 91. 
Patjhwas of the Mahrattas, 11. 286, et feq. 308. 
Palibothra. See Catmoge. 

Palm, tree, 1. 140, Note. 

Pandarams, devotees, 1. 242. 

Pandoos, houfe of, 1. 87. 196. 

Pamput, battle of, n. 257. 

Partdfong, village, u. 18?, 

Patthans, 1. 91. 

Parvait See Gozvry. 

Payen Ghat. See Ghat. 

Payma, Mr. Bogles conduaor, 11. 185, st jeq. 
Pedma. See Lechemy. 


Peripatetics, 
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PmpaittuJt 1 28, tt feq 
Pcrftani^ war with, i 88 
P^lUsy woHbippcd m Egypt, n 233 
gem 

Pbartada bis opmions, 1 17 
Phcar See Fotki 

Pu$lty a machme for watering the nee grounds, lu 
101. 

fobirt of Ztt RtcitpaJii 
PLUty his opinions, i 04, (t /tq 
PlajfeuTy Mr SLetch XI 1 284, tt pajjim 
PelUry Lieutenant Colonel, 1 76 
PtHgamj allowed m Hiodoftan, « I 
PeUtaufsy natural of the Hindoos, n 83 Inllaoct* 
of the, 83 rtyif 
PtUMMSy I 122 
Pthgsr Rajihf, 1 119, 120 
Pstjay 1 127, (kc 
P etnahi town of, H 1 84 

P#rai i 88 

Praintjf a goddcfi, 1 188 205 
PrfJt^tMaiititi not believed by the Hindoos, 1 280 
PiiUpty Pbiladtlpbus 11 243 
Pua£u i 252, ft pajjat, 

Purrtitb Sec Ordtal 

P)n Ctijhis, nephe%v» of the Tdhoo Laroa, « 204, 

ttftq 

PjtLjierojy hii opinions, 1 17, tt/eq 


Qi 


RjiSt 


hce lUusunit 
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R. 


Raga^ an Hindoo deity, i. 177. 

Ragny^ an Hindoo deity, i. 177. 

Ragobahi Pai&wa of the Mahrattas, 11. 2&8j et fdq. 
Ragonat Row, See Ragobah. 

Rajah, i. 95, Note, lOO. 103. 133* * 3 ^* 

Ramayan, a poem, 1. 214. 

Ram Rajah of the Mahrattas, ii. 287. 

Rangarow, Rajah of Boobeli, his misfortunes, 11. 74, 
et feq, 

Rangid Sing, Rajah of the Jauts, 11. 283. 

Reed employed to write with, 1 175, JSfoie. , 

Religion of Hindoftan, Sketch VI. 1. 145, et feq 
Rennel, Major, his Map and Memoir, i 76. 

Rice, cultivation of, 11 100, et feq. 

Riuts, peafants, 1. 104. 134. Diftrefs of the, 11. 
104. 

Rockets in ufe m Hindoftan, n. 55, 

Rutten Sing, 11. 281. 


S. 

Sadi, i, 186. See Indra. 

Sacrifices of the Hindoos, i. 223, et feq. 

Sadajhavarow defeated and flam, 11. 257. 259. 

Sadr as, temple at, i. iii. 

Salfette, 1. 112. 

Samaniens, a religious fea, i. 244, et feq 11 118, 
Samana Codom, a Siamefe appellation of the Deity, ii. 
1 1 7, etfeq. 

Sampoo river, 1. 85, Note, 

Sancras, 
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Sojurast SiamcC: pneilJ, « 120 
SaMdr$c*ituSi 1 (jO 
Sojt^ay a godded, i 191 
S^taJ^y devotee*, 1 235 ft ft^ 
language, I 75 174 
SargaKT^ Pc 4 jM, \vorlhip of idol*, \ 227 
Sa^rOy 1 125 

Sndptorfy progrcfi of the Htodoo* in, 11 Qf 
i’grZaxof Caryaodrea, ht* vojragc, 11 241 
Sea/iMs in HindoHan 1 177 
Se/vajte chief of the Mahntta*, ii 283 
Snh attack Titnur Shaw, 11 254. Defeated by 
him, n 261 Thcifongio, 263 HiHory, 268, 
a ftq Their rdigton and manne/s, 271, t 1 ft^ 
SfU^ty Nicanor 1 90 

Strafbatj 1 173,174 179 

Strti Ci^dy foQ of Nanuck, li 266 

S/rrMfiaet, temple, 1 108, /itU 

Sefsjlruy il 237 

Shananarptds Sec Saatamou 

Sbanzt PelUniy a lake 10 1 bibet, 11 187 

^^01 AUumy 1 99 

Sbfl-agnjy a fpecic* of fire ums, 11 57 
Sbivay I 126 162 ]84« 205 
Sh;va Bakhty or fefl, 1 123 

Stamy religion of, its (o that of HlDdoHan, 

Sketch Xlir n 117, rryjj 
Std,ti Jtbn Baftijiy hi* million to Japan, D 158 
Death 160 

.Snt rykut^x, their employment, 11 98 
Stnda rlTer Sec laius 
SinTuy a Mahratia chief, 11 297 
Sist tty fed jn Japan, lu 130 162* 


3a iffy 
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SnahSi caught by a particuhr fct of people, u. 96. 
Sscralesy his opinions, 1. ^0, f(^ 

Ssit/cmcall, i. 127. nj. ijj. 

SonI/jdarliSy i. 93. 

Souli opinion of the Brahmans concerning tiic, i. aCa, 
ctfcq. 

the fun, 1. i 83 . 

Scura^£~bji:Sy (l)nafty, i. 86. 

Ssuragemttly chief of the Jiuts, 11. 253. 

5e^<37; C/;wwi5, cup-bcarcr toTcflioo r.ama, ti. 192. 
Srts. Sec Lcchemy, 

StOlCSf I. 31, Ct ftq 

Stuart^ Mr. John, i. 76. 

Sutetdi, very common in Japan, 11. 16 r 
Sultcagtaige^ a town, i. 18 r. 

Sun, See Sour^ adoration of, 1. 233 
Surya, See Sour^ 1. 189. 


T. 

Tadou Soiiragcmul, founder of the tribe of the Jauts, 
u. 281. 

Tadittums, devotees, i. 243. 

Taighf a leader of the Seiks, 11. 268. 

'Talopmsy Siamefe priefts, n. ny. 

Tamer lane y 1 92. 

Tamtamy a drum, n 95. 

Tanks y 1. 105. 

Tapafiveey devotees, 1. 239. Their extravagant afts 
of penance, 1. 241. 

TattaiSy Mogul, invade Hindoftan, 1. gi. 

Taiyy a fpecies of trumpet, u. g6. 

Tajfefnddwy capital of Boutan, ii. 184^ 

TiycQ- 
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Tajc 9 SoBUJt perfecutes tbe Cbniluiu m Japan, b 

153 

Tthtimul Harjf a hoi/ mountain m Thibet, il 187 
TtfijM Ctjhci an officer of the Teihoo Lama, il 
201 

TtPiU See Lcaa 

. Ixfmit, town of, u ijo* Defcrlbcd, il 19^ 
TinJUi title of the emperor of Japan, h. 15X4 
Th^as Keuli Kmwm, i 98 
TbtidsUit governor of Ba^a, 1 91 
Ththttt religion of, la affinity to that of Hmdolbn, 
11 164, tt feq 

TUuii a mark on the forehead, u 231 

Sdi^, extent of hit domloioni, Li 314 
7 <»urr S’ixnv, iI 249 
Trra; JapaocC: temples, 11 148 
language, 11 2<9 
Tfpny grorea, 11 104 
’Tran^uthcft i 154, JV#// 
river, lU 177 

V 

Var f«J, god of water, i 187 

Fefotdh^ Vafoodeva, a goddefs pcrfooi^iDg the earth, 
i 188 Sec An/Jm 
Vajtt god of the winds, 1 187 
yulnmoy god of vidlory, 1 29a 
Viist of Vedams, 1 125 128 260, 

V^al frtf woilhipped, » 190 
ytVf a mufical inllrutneot, 1 176 203 11 95 
f'rfvrrru/ difc fc, 11 86, it fej 
Vitia See Vtxt 
Vlrfum^ god ot ncbci, I 191 
ytfiuM, L 136 i6j 1S3 
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y;jUcu-Buk}% or fca, 1. laj. 
yifdihaf may a dcjcy, u 191. 

Vizuipiuiy 1. 95. 

VizuJramri 3 iiZ£y his wirs '.uth Rangarow, 11. 73, it fej. 
His death, 82. 

Vfichafpatyy god of fcicaco, i, 192. 

Vulcatu See Vijial lun. 


W. 

lyary laws of, n, 59. 
jycavwg. See Lss.ns^ 
jyiaaty cultivation of, u. 103. 
lyidovos burn thcmfelvcs with the corpfe of thejr huf- 
bands, n. 14, tt fey InOances of, it. 17, (t feq, 
JVilhniy Mr. Charles, 1. 87, ct paffun. 

X. 

Xaca. See Foe. 

Xavlefy Sc. Francis, lands m Japan, 11. 153. 

Xe!nuSj a fedl in Japan, ii. 145 

Y. 

Tam Rajah, the judge of the dead, i, 194. 

Togey, devotees, 1. 235, et feq. 

z. 

fLennar, or facred ftnng, iL 41. 

Zeno, his opinions, 1, 31, et feq. 

Ziegenbalgy Mr. i 153, 154, Note. 

Zodiac, figns of, difcovered in different parts of Hin- 
doftan, I 361.. . 

Zulfecur Khan, 11. 24.9, et feq. 

finis. 
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VOL. L 

P«{« 9^ Uoa faait Mfir 

219 I ' 14. /k ot nd 4 Moit 
151 4* yk femeox mi £aaau 

129 frtfft*, mtu JAtaxt. 

I ■ - /r feaa/uiftata. 

240 — ■ I I yir Sahu^mi Saalai!j’ 
a8i ■ 4 ^ /<r wnU mi ikcreU. 

VOU II 

22^ III. — y«r B*IU rui di* Bafiu ^ 

14J — Mtfifa yk Sbln mi SUra. 
ijt — • fir /tr Pkaftdo Finado. 

144 mtf ftr Uut CcAlr mi llui Coilb; 

ao6 — ~ j /rm far luf mi wo. 

-■ , yk IlUk&br* miNtdli Sluw 

395 fi^ yk bj (be Rfjib uib^RjJab. 




